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> Station E. T. U. D.E. 
Ix the most approved American slanguage your editor is 
Up in the Air.” In other words, he has actually owned a 
radio set for some time and has already done the customary 
fussing with it, together with a great deal of thinking 
~ about the radio in its connection with the future of musie in 
merica, 

It came about in this way. The editor stopped in at 
little radio shop and the anxious dealer turned a few knobs. 
The first thing the editor, heard was one of his own songs 
coming out of the great ether. 
that he had bought the set. 

Then he proceeded to get a very bad radio cold—a disease 
not yet recognized in standard works on pathology. That is, 
he found that distant stations “‘came in” about the usual time 
‘to retire. Divesting himself of his coat and vest, he would get 
Pittsburgh; minus the collar and necktie, he would reach Cinei- 
natti; sans shoes, he would listen in on Detroit: but by the 
time he reached Davenport, Iowa, he was frozen to the marrow 
and spent the next week barking and sniffling. 

Meanwhile came the surprise that under proper conditions 
“musié was transmitted quite marvelously over the radio. What- 
ever may be the improvements in reception and transmission in 
the future, it is already a fact that apparatus is procurable at 
a reasonable price which is almost, “fool proof,” very durable 
and designed to convey the best music almost as though one were 
in the same room with the performers. 
This radio age has come with such a rush that everyone is 
dumbfounded, except the small boy expert who can explain 
everything. Its value to music, like the t talking machine, is too 
great to even estimate. 
yb Both the talking machine and the radio have their own 
fields. Possibly if the radio had been invented first and the 
mt | talking machine last, the talking machine would seem even more 
marvelous to us now. Both are necessary adjuncts to the mod- 
ern musical home. The talking machine has great educational 
value because when one buys a record he has a permanent 


The next thing he knew was 


mat masterpiece that he may hear when he chooses and as many 
ie times as he chooses, even long after the composer and the 
( artist are dead. This is truly a marvelous thing. The editor 
has employed a talking machine in his home for years and would 


not know what to do without it. It has become as staple as the 
kitchen stove. There is hardly any better fun than playing, let 
us say, the Schubert Unfinished Symphony as recorded by a 
great orchestra and following it over and over with an orches- 
2) tral score. 

Then radio, on the other hand, unlocks the doors of space. 

} The wonder of sound is the marvelous rapidity with which it 
travels. Thus we get, in a few seconds, music from distant 
points that would take days to reach in the fastest auto- 
mobiles. Mr. Victor Saudek, of Station K. D. K. A., has an 
excellent article in this issue. There is as yet no Station 
KE. T. U. D. E., but we want our radio friends to know that we 
are with them in their delights and distresses. 


More Pianos Being Manufactured 


Tue automobile industry is not the only thing indicating 
‘an enormous expansion. In 1923 (according to the report of 
the Department of Commerce) there were pianos to the value of 
111,144,808 manufactured in the United States, or 51 per 
cent. over the quantity manufactured in 1921. In other words, 
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we are putting out in our country about $2,000,000 worth of 
pianos a week. This indicates that the figure often quoted 
by Tue Ervupr in estimating the American daily expenditure 
for music as about $2,000,000, is probably a little low. 

If the radio were considered a musical instrument (and the 
chief interest in the radio is the musical progress heard over it) 
the $2,000,000 figure might ‘easily be doubled. Music has be- 
come one of the foremost industries of the new world. 

Mexico and Australia are our biggest export customers 
for pianos, but, according to the Music Industries Chanvser of 
Commerce, most of our American-made pianos are purchased 
at home, since the total number of all pianos exported is 799 
(value $253, oe) 


Is the Day of Thumeag Past ? 


Tue Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, a Polish pupil of 
John Field, lived to the. age of cighty-two and spent most of 
his life as a touring pianist. He was a virtuoso possessed of 
an exquisite delicacy of touch and really good taste. But the 
public would have none of this. It wanted to hear the piano 
roar and, consequently, de Kontski made it roar. To this end 
he wrote a very mediocre parlor piece called “Le Reveil du 
Lion.” Nightly de Kontski waked the lion from its slumbers. 
His Bablic applauded and furnished him with bread and RAcler: 

Nowadays no pianist of standing could “get away” with 
such nonsense in any centers of culture. In fact, the day of 
piano pounding seems to have gone. Gott sei gedankt! Wt 
would have passed long ago if John Sebastian Bach’s son 
Friedemann had had his way. Read what he says about the 
proper way in which to perform his father’s Concerto in D 
manor : 

“Thumping and loudness is not the true interpretation of 
this work; for it must be remembered that the composer was 
a true poet as much as a great contrapuntist. He wanted 
the instrument to sing and not to groan in the hands of the 
player.” 


Is Jazz the Pilot of Disaster ? 

Tue sociological significance of music at this time, when 
regarded from certain aspects, is horrific. The kind of music 
employed most by the general body of mankind must have a 
powerful influence upon our whole welfare. We have gone 
through an orgy of Jazz, ¢ 
the world has never known. THe Ervupe has given extensive 


a saturnalian musical revel such as 
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and we hope, entirely fair, consideration of the problem. The 


vote of our readers upon this subject is presented later in this 
editorial. We conducted this discussion because we recognized 
Jazz a general kind of danger in some ways too big to 
measure with words. We realize all the delight of sprightly, 
inspiriting rhythms, of fresh tone colors, introduced by Jazz 
instruments. On*the other hand, we know that on thousands of 
dance floors all over America tonight, any one who cares to 
investigate will witness in public dances of the most wanton 
character, dances that would have been suppressed in a low 
burlesque show only a few years ago. These things are in- 
spired by Jazz and maintained by Jazz. Remove the music and 
they could not exist. Yet the whole land from coast to coast is 
still in the throes of this form of musical epilepsy. 
doubt this, “listen in” on the radio any night. 
Tap America anywhere in the air and nine times out of 
ten, Jazz will burst forth. A great deal of this may, of course, 


If you 


be a background of entirely innocent fun. It may bring great 
and enlivening stimulation to hard workers who need just that 
thing. On the other hand, we know that in its sinister aspects, 
Jazz is doing a vast amount of harm to young minds and 


bodies not yet developed to resist evil temptations. This is 
no mere editorial bias. Fortune has cast us into deep life 
channels and we have come to regard these problems in their 
relation to the cosmic scheme of things. We know that good 
music, allied with good morals and ethies, has an edifying and 
purifying value to the state, particularly when inculeated in 
the minds of children by some such plan as “The Golden Hour,” 
which we have promoted persistently for many years. 

It is a source of great and deep gratification to wit- 
ness Collier's Weekly and other magazines inaugurating at- 
tempts to reach this goal. It is now being widely recognized as 
the most serious of our national aims. What our children are 
to-day, that will be the America of to-morrow. Nurse them 
solely upon the inebriated rhythms of Jazz and what may 
we expect for our future? 

How seriously this problem is regarded by scientists may 
be scen in the following statement made to the New York Times 
by the eminent Professor of Neuropathology at the New York 
Post Graduate Hospital, Dr. M. P. Schlapp, who is also the 
Chairman of the Medical Board of the New York Children’s 
Courts—a court which is constantly confronted by thousands 
of cases resulting in part from the condition we have described. 
Dr. Schlapp says: 

“We are headed for a smash in this country, if we keep on 
the way we are going. There is a curve in the emotional stabil- 
ity of every people which is an index of their growth and power 
as a nation. On the upswing the nation expands and prospers 
and gains in power with the normal development of emotional 
life. ‘Then comes a time when emotional instability sets in. 
When it reaches a certain point there is a collapse. We have 
almost reached that point. This emotional instability causes 
crime, feeble-mindedness, insanity. Criminal conduct is a path- 
ological matter, just as are these other disorders. 

“Our emotional instability is the product of immigration, 
automobiles, jazz and the movies. Foreigners who have come 
to America have left a peaceful, orderly life without any par- 
ticular emotional shock and have been plunged into a nervous 
maelstrom. A mere uprooting of their former lives is enough 
to cause considerable emotional disturbance, but this is height- 
ened by the enormous increase in the nervous stimulation and 
shock of American life. It is bad enough for Americans, but 
far worse for those who have not grown used to it. The tre- 
mendous growth of pleasure automobiles and moving pictures 
in this country compared with others and the phenomenal sweep 
of Jazz across the country have drained off far more nervous 
vitality from our people than from those of other countries 
without putting anything in the way of energy into the reser- 
voir of our national strength.” 

Perhaps this is the explanation of America’s enormous crime 
rate at present. Perhaps this reveals why our murder rate is 
twice that of Italy and seven times that of England. 
will it be in 1935 unless it is stopped now at the source, in child- 
hood? : 

As a result of Tire Erupe’s “Jazz” issue of last August, 
we have received a large number of opinions upon the subject 
from our readers. Some wrote excellent little articles but we 
think that the subject has been sufficiently aired in Tue Erupe 
and so many excellent articles were presented that it would be 
almost unfair to publish only one. The result showed that 
. about twenty-five per cent. were in favor of the “better kind of 
Jazz,” while seventy-five per cent. were emphatically opposed 
to Jazz. 

One reader drew this picture. On one side was a desolate 
old back yard, filled with rubbish, tin cans and weeds, repre- 
senting Jazz, with a beautiful sunflower growing out of the 
heap representing “the better kind of Jazz.” On the other side 
wis a glorious garden representing good music, beautiful 
music. 


We must admit that the comparison was a powerful and 


What, 


fairly accurate one. However, the original and interesting 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” the Victor Herbert “Serenade Suite” 
(written for the Whiteman Orchestra) and many similar num- 
bers played by the unique orchestral groups which record for 
the talking machine companies, rise so far above what is known 
as “Jazz” that they do not deserve to be classed in the same 
category. They represent a new note in the American music 
most welcome to jaded cars. 


No Good for Anything But ——! 


Tras letter arrived on the editor’s desk this morning: 


° “My employcr insists that a musician is no good 

for anything but music. Will you please give me 

your opinion on this matter?” 

The writer has appealed to the wrong oracle, because the 
editor is proud to point to two decades of service as a profes- 
sional musician and as a teacher before becoming editor of this 


periodical. He may be prejudiced. He may have his opimion 


so warped that he cannot see fairly and squarely the attitude 
of the employer mentioned. 

We think that we realize very clearly what the employer 
meant. here is a certain type of emotionalized youth who is 
none too fond of what the world calls work. He is not like the 
old tar who went to the ship’s surgeon and said, “Doctor, I 
don’t know what’s the matter with me. I cats well, and I sleeps 
well, and I feels well; but as soon as I see a job of work Pm 
all of a tremble.” ; 

Oh, no—this youth likes to work and he works enormously 
at anything that entertains him. Unfortunately he is so ab- 
sorbed in being entertained by his work that he soon gets the 
idea that he can do nothing else. 

Explain to such a lad that, if he desires to succeed in 
more practical things he must work just as hard upon them 
as he does upon his art, and he refuses to understand and be- 
comes defiant. He lives in a land of phantasy and dreams. 
He becomes childish in his view of humanity and useless in 
almost any rational enterprise. But do not blame musi¢ or 
art for him. He is really a case for the psychopathic specialist. 

There is no reason why a normal person with great life 
ideals cannot study music, become a musician, and at the same 
time succeed splendidly in a business career. We know literally 
hundreds of men, to whom music means as much as business, 
who have become famous. Music seems to stimulate the right 
kind of a business mind. To some men it is like champagne. 
It builds up enthusiasm, develops nervous energy, enkindles 
ambition and increases the business man’s output. Indeed, 
with some of the most active business minds of the country, 
music has been indispensable! Else why have so many granite- 
minded merchants seen fit to give millions and millions for the 
cultivation of music? 

We know of the many instances of musicians who have 
switched from the professional field to business and are now 
holding some of the highest business positions in the country — 
possibly far more lucrative and important parts than the 
employer who sponsored the statement which heads this 
editorial. 


Inane Encores 

Wirt many people the encore becomes a habit. We re- 
peatedly hear performers encored, when they have not done 
especially well, and largely because it is the custom to encore. 
This is no prop to art. The abuse became so great that most 
of the great orchestras refuse to permit -encores. In London, 
Dame Clara Butt recently sang at an orchestral concert in 
Albert Hall. Her reception was as customary, and then the 
encore hogs got to work. After the fifth encore, a self-reliant 
Britisher rose in the gallery and shouted, “I came here to hear 
the orchestra.” The Scottish Musical Magazine rightly com- 
ments, ‘No singer has a right to take five encores.” We 
should think that no audience has a right to demand them. 


London, New York, Paris, Chicago, Berlin, Boston, 
Rome, Philadelphia, Melbourne, San Francisco and other 
great music centres of the world, will be represented in 
“The Etude” for 1925, by many of their greatest musical 
authorities. 


his article is the third in the current series written by Mr. Hambourg for ‘The Etude’. 


Ir is sometimes useful to comment upon the most 
dinary faults to be found in young pianoforte students 
they occur to one who is constantly being asked to 
ten to their playing. I shall, therefore, enumerate 
me of the most salient errors which I am continually 
eeting with in the performances of the students who 
me and play to me. 

First of all, I would mention ‘their habit of playing 
uch too difficult pieces for their technical capacity, 
hich fault generally ends in the humiliation of the per- 


rmer. Many teachers give their pupils such pieces 
study as only possible of proper performance by 
ster, ‘allow them to play these without sufficient 


tion Then the pupil gets into the bad habit of 
eaking down, slurring over difficult Passages, and gen- 
ally deteriorating his technical powers in vain efforts 
ainst odds too great for him. This very pernicious 
ult mostly arises from over-ambition on the student’s 
rt and cannot always be blamed to the teacher. The 
udent wishes to shine in some well-known masterpiece 
ereat difficulty and persuades his professor until he 
im to learn it against his better judgment. Any- 
w, these cases of premature ambition almost always 
feat their own object and, by causing over-strain, 
er-anxiety, nervousness, prevent the student from 
ing himself justice at all or making advancement. 


Learning Pieces Too Quickly 

The next error I have noticed is that of learning 
ces much too quickly. 
earned slowly, dividing it into sections of from eight 
sixteen measures at a time, thoroughly digesting these 
fore proceeding farther, and not dashing through the 
le piece in a slipshod fashion. Often I have found 

, when asked to repeat some measures of the piece 
ey have been playing, students are quite incapable of 
iting anywhere in the middle of the music; they can 
ly start all over again at the beginning, or at an 
vious double bar repeat. This is because they do not 
ally know their music inside-out, they have learned 
only superficially. If one really knows a piece well 
ough to play it before people, one should be able to 
gin playing it at any bar in any part of the music. 
consider this a most important point in pianistic educa- 


Serious students, as a rule, also do not give their atten- 
m nearly enough to playing before people. They study, 
dy, study, and practice, practice, practice, by them- 
s, or for their own teacher, and find they are get- 
1g on beautifully; and when at last they have once to 
y to a larger audience, the demon of “nerves” takes 
aed: of them, and they go all to pieces. Of course, 
me people undoubtedly possess more temperament for 
ing before an audience than others. But there is 
A ge element of habit in it, and the student who ac- 
es this habit as soon as possible, from constant play- 
eople, gains a confidence and a mastery of his 
expression which cannot be too highly valued. 
ften students fall into terrible errors and diffi- 
‘through their own initial fault of not bethering 
e the very best available teacher to start with. 
ich a very essential point, for bad teaching can 
ediable harm even to the most talented. 


Listen to What the Teacher Says 

er thing I have noticed with students is that, 
fing their lesson, they are-so~anxious to keep 
that they do not really listen to what the 
aying, or merely listen perfunctorily, while 
x to play over again, the passage which is 
I have often heard a pupil, after having 
by the teacher and told he was playing 
peat the whole of the music in exactly 
he did before, having not really taken 
as said to him in criticism. He was so 
* as much as possible that he had not 
all what the teacher wanted. There- 
not during your lessons commit the 


ted passage! But listen quietly and at- 
he advice of your professor, and think it 
poring to epeeeat the music according to 


Music for performance should. 


By the Famous Russian Piano Virtuoso 


MARK HAMBOURG 


Many strange and garbled performances are given too 
by pupils, through neglect of searching for the best fin- 
gering, especially in awkward places. Fingering is 
enormously important on the piano. If correctly applied, 
it not only imparts agility but also improves the quality 
of the tone. It is one of the commonest errors of the 
young to get all tied up into inextricable positions on 
the keyboard, through lack of study of the easiest and 
most obvious fingers to use in certain passages. 


Exaggerated Movements 

Another most irritating fault is tremendously exag- 
gerated movements with the arms while playing. And 
not only the arms, sometimes the head, the shoulders, 
the whole body are distorted to help the student express 
all his emotions and his difficulties. But, does it help? 
God forbid! It only dissipates the energy which should 
be concentrated on the wrists and fingers, and on the 
manipulation of the keyboard, to expend it in gestures 
which have nothing to do with pianoforte playing. This 
is not to say that all exuberance and show of pleasure 
should be debarred from performance, but that is a 
different matter from throwing oneself about and mak- 
ing faces as though in extremes of pain, like many 
young players do! 

I have not yet mentioned the worst of all faults and 
the commonest, namely, too much pedalling. Oh, -you 
poor “Soul of the Piano”! How you are abused! Dis- 
sonant harmonies slur into each other, heavy murky 
chords and passages dim the musical atmosphere, unclean 
tone pervades, all through your agency! Therefore, 
students, do, I beseech you, keep your right foot with 
mercy off that alluring forte pedal which helps you to 
drown your difficulties in bad places, but which can so 
spoil all you do! Study its effects, and its applications 
with the greatest care and precision, that it may be really 
a source of strength and sweetness to you, instead of 
the worst of weaknesses. 


Listening 

In connection with the pedal, I must notice the small 
amount of care and attention given by most’students to 
quality of sound and fine tone production. They do not 
seem to listen enough to what they do. As long as the 
notes are correctly played, so many pupils seem to think 
of nothing else. Yet this is where real playing only begins. 
The notes must be properly learned first of all, in order 
to begin to study how to play the music by adding beauti- 
ful tone and color of sound. 

And rhythm, the sauce of every interpretation, what 
flabbiness, what lack of outline where it is absent! Great 
attention must be given to it; no note must be held 
longer than its true value; every bar must be made to 
feel the rhythm’s pulsating beat. 

Scarcely a student that I ever heard gave nearly 
enough attention to scale playing. After all, most of 
the running passages in piano music are but elabora- 
tions of scales, yet many times someone will come and 
play a Ballade of Chopin with pride; but ask him to 
play a simple scale, and behold,» he cannot begin to! 
Therefore it is better to learn the early works of Bach 
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Errors That Young Pianists Make 


The others appeared in October and November. 


and Beethoven before attempting Chopin and Liszt, be- 
cause in the simple clear technical passages of the older 
masters the progress of the young student can more, 
easily be noticed and his progress in scale playing and 
finger technic better be displayed. 


Better Play One Piece Well Than One Hundred Poorly 

It is the idea of most pupils to learn as many picces 
as possible, not caring very much whether they play 
them with exactitude, as long as they are able to show 
a smattering of all sorts and kinds of music. This, too, 
is bad, for it should be the great aim of the learner to 
give a perfect’ performance of one piece, rather than 
slap-dash through a whole repertoire. To be able to 
play one work almost to perfection will advance the 
student more and he will learn further from the effort 
at complete mastery than any amount of superficial 
knowledge of much music will give him. I am, of course 
speaking purely from the point of view of learning to 
play the piano well. Naturally it is a good thing for 
the general musical education of the student to be de- 
veloped as widely as possible, by getting to know all 
kinds of music. But from the standpoint of perform- 
ance, perfection in one piece is the most important and 
hardest thing to attain, and should be striven for most 
earnestly. 

I also find that too often the learner is so completely 
wrapped up in his own work that he takes little interest 
in, and neglects to go and listen to good concerts. This 
is very much to be deplored, as he can gather so much 
to his profit from hearing others play. The education of 
hearing first-class concerts is a very necessary part of 
the student’s development. 

As fast as I write, there come constantly to my mind 
more and more of the faults which are general amongst 
young students. It is quite depressing to think of how 
many there are; yet, if these did not exist everyone 
would be a master at once and would scarcely need to 
learn! The next thing that occurs to me is the bad 
habit of adding chords to octaves in the bass part, so as 
to amplify the tone and make more volume. It is a 
very reprehensible practice however, as it overloads the 
symmetry of the harmonies and produces heaviness of 
atmosphere. Then, also, neglecting to bring out bass 
accompaniments which are necessary as a foundation to 
support the melody, and vice versa, the fault of produc- 
ing a too heavy elephantine bass which swamps the right 
hand’s part, these also are very tedious and common 
faults. So is the one of playing chords-with one hand 
always attacking slightly after the other. Students do 
this who suffer from an’ excess of pleasure and emotion 
while playing; and, in their enthusiasm to get everything 
they can express into the music, their intensity makes 
them drag one hand after the other. The danger of this 
very amateurish error is that it becomes so quickly a 
habit and is very difficult to break away from. For the 
ear of the player gets so accustomed, after long indul- 
gence, to it that he ends by being unable to detect the 
annoying want of simultanccusness in the striking of his 
two hands. 


Dry, Hard Tone 

I have still two more faults in my mind. One being 
the dry hard tone that is often forthcoming in staccato 
passages, the fingers performing an action like pecking 
at the keyboard, accurate and correct maybe, but ex- 
tremely uninteresting to listen to. 

The other fault is keeping the 
piano, not lifting them off enough, 
lightness, grace, and helps suppleness 


raising of the hands from the key- 


hands glued to the 
which lifting gives 
so much freedom, 
of technic. The 
board at certain places is to the pianist what the taking 
of a new gives renewed 
life to everything, and strength to continue. And on the 
piano it is so easy to lift the hands at times, as the pedal 
is there to hold on notes to their full value, and give 
respite for the relaxation of the tension by the brief 
removal of hands. Many young students play with their 
fingers, wrists, hands, arms, everything, stuck to the key- 
hoard, afraid to release their position for one moment, 
especially in difficult passages, thereby making every- 
thing look and sound labored and stiff. 


breath is to the singer. It 
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I will end my category of faults which beset the pupil 
by giving an instance of how necessary it is not to lose 
presence of mind in the nervousness which devours the 
novice in public. A very young pianist was making his 
debut at an important concert and dashed on to the plat- 
form when his turn came, feeling as though his brain 
had temporarily left him for a voyage to the stars! 
When he sat down to the piano, he found that the chair 
was placed too far away from the instrument for him 
to reach the keyboard in comfort. For a moment he 
looked absolutely non-plussed, miserable,—then suddenly 
he began seizing the piano and straining every muscle to 
bring it towards him, instead of simply pushing h’s chair 
nearer the instrument. He was so flustered he no longer 
knew what he was doing. The audience began to laugh: 
they enjoyed the unusual tussle between the piano and 
the player. The piano won! It was inexorable, it re- 
fused to budge. The pianist retired defeated, humiliated, 
to seek for his lost presence of mind. 


A “Limbering-Up Exercise” 


By Izane Peck 


Fincers will get stiff—from many causes. Even those 
customarily very flexible will have their days when they 
need a “lubricant.” 

Here is my one “best exercise.” It will not eliminate 
all awkwardness by magic, but will produce a marked 
limbering up of unruly fingers. The exercise is a simple 
one, consisting of the first five notes of all major keys 
taken chromatically—scale of C, of Db, of D, of Eb and 
so on. The original exercise was given me by Mr, John 
Hattstaedt of The American Conservatory, I use it with 
some adaptations as follows: 


Ex.4 


Each ‘group of five notes, in all the keys, should be 
given this rhythmic treatment. 

High finger action brings the best results. Also try 
for equality of touch, After the exercise can be played 
slowly with ease, attempt it with your eyes closed. When 
you can do that without a mistake you will have added 
a bit of key measuring knowledge to your finger agility. 
This exercise is especially good for the weak fourth 
fingers, 


Repose in Teaching 


By Aletha M. Bonner 


How often do we find teachers keyed up during -a 
lesson period to what they call “highest pitch.’ They 
walk the floor, wring their hands, or give way to other 
forms of perturbation, which in turn only tend to mud- 
dle the brain of the pupil and to upset an otherwise 
well-balanced equilibrium. Nor is this the most harm- 
ful result of such a display of “nerves.” 

’ Of all the arts, mfisic is said to be the best language 
in which to express an ideal. In view of this fact, we 
ask the question: “Can such a colorful language be 
grasped by a pupil who is reduced to a state of trepi- 
dation through the agitated antics of an instructor?” 
Frankly, there is but one answer; namely, the musical 
vocabulary will be too limited for self-expression by 
such a student, rather will the phraseology pertaining 
to the art be merged into a tumult of disquieting notes. 

Music, therefore, demands repose on the part of those 
teaching its language. It calls for controlled nerves, 
for sane emotions. Let us heed the call. 


- Just Wondering 
To the Erupre: 

I had been without a piano for eight years, except 
the few and far-between visits I made to my old Ken- 
tucky home; and, really, it required all the nerve that 
I possessed to keep going. I was so far behind; but 
I persisted, and a few months ago when I paid my 
daddy a visit all the friends and relatives were eloquent 
in their praise of my playing. 

I am just wondering in how many homes there is a 
piano with no one to play it, that could be turned over 
to some ambitious one who, for some cause or other, 
has no piano, : 

Jurta Stose Carson 


The Playing Class 


By Patricia Rayburn 


Eacu music student should have three to five, or even 
more, selections ready to play in good form at all times. 

The child, however, cannot be expected to keep these 
in good shape solely by his own efforts; and the wise 
teacher will make provision for such work other than 
the mere instructions to review now and then. This is 
best done by holding, about every two weeks, a “playing 
class. 

This need not be advetiised individually, but mention 
should be made of it in your regular cards and adver- 
tising matter something after this manner: “The second 
and fourth Thursdays of each month, at 4 P. M., Play- 
ing Classes. The pupils, their parents and any others 
interested may be present.” 

The affair is very informal. A child may be stopped, 
corrected, or made to play the number several times in 
order to secure a desired result. 


If your pupils can do this good-naturedly and with- 


out venom—for any good effects will be obliterated 
otherwise—ask them to criticize constructively the per- 
formance of their fellow pupil. Children and young 
people in general are keen obseryers, and valuable sug- 
gestions will often be made. 

In this manner each child will be able to retain a 
good repertoire in good condition, so that, whenever he 
is called upon to play, he can respond’ immediately and 
make a credible showing. 7 


Touch and Hearing 


By E. Constance Ward 


Do you ever consider what a strong sympathy exists 
between the senses of touch and hearing, but at. the 
same time how their development in conjunction with 
each other is often to a great extent neglected? To a 
musician the sense of hearing is of paramount import- 
ance; still, in spite of that, how greatly we rely on the 
sense of sight to guide our fingers and hands during 
our practice as musical executants. 

Supposing your sense of sight were suddenly to be lost, 
would you be able to continue playing your usual favor- 
ite works? To some extent, probably you might do so; 
but soon hesitation would come to the fingers, they 
would miss their guiding friend, the eye, to tell them 
the exact spot where they must be placed. 

Now, as am experiment, try a little diversion during 
the practice time. Out of one hour devote two periods 
of five minutes to playing with the eyes closed. Com- 
mence with a very easy combination of notes, a scale 
is excellent; decide on the kind of toueh you wish to 
use and concentrate on that, and the tone produced; let 
the fingers feel their way guided by the ear, and your 
knowledge of the construction of the scale, 

On the piano, the amount of key resistance will be 
more acutely felt in this way, legato and staccato more 
easily felt and judged, and the ear will become capable 
of a much finer discrimination of tone quality, After 
the scale, take the simple extended chords and get 
used to spacing the different intervals with the fingers, 
each hand in turn. Then play firm chords, same posi- 
tion of chord to be, repeated through four or five 
octaves, each hand separately, so as to bring arm move- 
ment into play, trying to pass over the intervening notes 
in one arched leap: of. the hand, the arm moving 
laterally along with it in an @asy position, no crampi: 1g 
to be allowed. Practice this. first-with the eyes open in 
order to get the correct position at the piano and gauge 
the distances of the hand movement.from one octave 
to the next. This you will find: quite a difficult exer- 
cise with the eyes closed, though you may do it with 
comparative ease with the eye to guide your movements. 

The fingers must endeavor to retain their relative 
positions through each successive octave; and the hand, 
being carried by the arm, must learn’ to judge the dis- 
tance and to know just when to descend on to the notes. 
You will soon learn the feel af the’ hand, for different 
chords, and the association of the sound with the touch 
will strengthen the ear for distinguishing various 
sounds in combination. Also ‘the: fingers will become 
much more sensitive to gradations of touch in tone for- 
mation. This practice with the’ eyes shut will be found 
to be quite fascinating, the powers of concentrationewill 
improve immensely, and memory will~ become more 
reliable, 


THE ETU 
The Finger Elastic Touch 
By Olga C. Moore 


Tuere are times when a pianist’s fingers: feel as “stiff: 
as clothes-pins.” In young students, it may be the lack 
of sufficient practice of the right kind; in advanced 
players, it may be because “out of practice.” 

One of my pupils is a stenographer, who complai 1 
of this stiffness. Now we know there is a vast os [- 
ence between “playing” on a typewriter all day and 
playing on a piano, So when a stenographer takes 


all day, it is easy to sce which “touch” predominates. 
For this peculiar “musical rheumatism’ I have pre-} 
scribed the finger elastic touch. One may practice 
merely a five-finger exercise or the scales with this} 
touch. It is made by setting the hand in rounded posi-= 
tion lightly on top of the keys. While balancing the: 
hand, extend one finger above the key as straight as| 
possible. Now “spank” the key with the flat tip of the 
finger in a quick, crisp, decisive stroke that draws ha®) 
the finger underneath, pressing the flat tip of fins 
against the palm. At the same time that you draw under 
the finger making the stroke, the entire hand springs up| 
from the keys and all the fingers are contracted tightly 
against the palm. 
Do not make a fist, but keep the back of your hand 
flat up to the middle joints of the fingers; likewis' 
the thumb, which must be struck on the side of the | 
not flat. Hold the contracted position in the air above 
the keys for two counts. Suddenly relax the fingers 
and hand with a little shake and set lightly on top of 
the keys again in rounded position ready for the next 
finger stroke. Do not hold down the keys; merely 
balance the hand on top of keys while lifting the one| 
finger that is to make the stroke. 14 
Do this kind of practicing only very slowly, for it is 
dreadfully tiring to the joints of those who are not} 
accustomed to it. This touch is very beneficial, if one 
will take it seriously enough to be willing to try it 
out for a few minutes before each day’s practice. 
When a difficult running passage occurs in a piece 0: 
pel try playing the notes very slowly with this ae 
clastic touch, and immediately after play the same pas-| 
sage with a slow, heavy, clinging, legato touch. You} 
are able to play a much more overlapping legato after-| 
ward by practicing the finger staccato first. Not th 
careless finger staccato, but the finger staccato that} 
exercises the joints of the fingers, namely the finger\ 
elastic touch, i 


Scale Practice 


By S. M. N. 


SCALE practice is the beginning and end of pianofo e| 
technic, and complete relaxation of the muscles is neces-| 
sary in securing a beautiful scale. Any unnecessary, 
contraction of the muscles makes itself heard in the| 
tone quality of the different fingers. The streke of the} 
fourth finger becomes very weak, that of the middle] 
finger harsh. In a perfect scale all the notes are pre-| 
cisely alike, and the tone is full, round and musical. 

Many difficulties are to be overcome in playing a good| 
scale on the piano; and it would be well for every stu- 
dent, the beginner in particular, to keep in mind the 
following rules during the scale practice period. i 

1. Correct position of the arm. 

2. Muscles of the shoulder, elbow and wrist must be 
relaxed. | 

3. Fingers not in use must be kept raised phys the 
keys. 

4. Keep fingers in a curved position. 

5. Keep the thumb in its place, prepared for its 
stroke. 

6, Relax fingers and thumb after striking. 

7. Turn the nail joint of the thumb toward the hand, 

8. Play slowly, and listen for perfect legato; that 
is, one tone exactly joins the other without silence be- 
tween them. It is only by playing the scales with strong 
accent, and the slower the better, that precision and in- 
dependence of the fingers are acquired. Tirst play the 
scale through, accenting the notes according to the 
natural rhythm. Then let the accent fall upon the weal 
note instead of upon the strong one, and play the scale, 
accenting every second note. Afterward, place the ac- 
cent upon every third note; then, upon every fourth 
note. This gives absolute command of the fingers, and 
is the surest way to acquire it. 


“Our performances are very largely according * our 
ideals. Hence, look owt for the ideal,’ 
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ee ee The So-Called ‘“‘Soft’’ Pedal 


One of the outstanding indications of amateurishness 
among large numbers of teachers and pupils is their 
attitude and use (rather, abuse) of the so-called “soft” 

or “una corda” pedal. While the latter term still per- 
| sists among composers and publishers, we shall presently 
see that the former is based upon an utter misconcep- 
| tion. Probably, it was called the “soft” pedal in con- 
| tradistinction to the so-called “loud” pedal, which latter 
should have been, and still should be called the “damper” 
_ pedal. 
Mechanisms of Upright and Grand Pianos Compared— 
the Upright Piano 
In the standard upright pianos of today, the mechan- 
‘sm of this pedal (which is the extreme left lever) is 
Wri enough. Its use effects a slight forward thrust 
| of all the hammers, thus lessening the momentum with 
which they strike the strings. Added to this, the key- 
board is slightly depressed, thus lessening the “dip” of 
_ the keys—anothér means of decreasing the force of the 
hammers. Inasmuch as there is thus a resulting diminu- 
tion of sound produced, I take it that the term “soft” 
came into vogue since by far the largest number of 
teachers and students use the upright piano in their 
' daily teaching and practice. 


; The Grand Piano ~ 
1 In the grand piano, on the other hand, the mechanism 
is radically and vitally different. The keyboard is 
shifted to the right (in a few makes it is shifted in 
the opposite direction) while the key-dip and the striking 
distance of the hammers remains undisturbed. The 
rman term “Verschiebung” (meaning Shift Pedal) 
is here very apt and descriptive. 
Let us now inquire into the influence on sound pro- 
duction which this pedal exerts in the grand piano. At 
she very outset, bear in mind that The Shift Pedal is 
only mechanical contrivance for altering the tone 
‘quality (timbre) of sounds produced. In making this 
interesting inquiry, it is first necessary to examine the 
ee from the standpoint of One, Two, and Three- 
tr 


tring Registers. 
__ While a comparison of various sizes of grand pianos, 
from the Baby (Miniature) Grand to the Concert Grand, 
reveals minor differences, it is well to note that there 
3H in all sizes three distinct string registers. These 
_ will follow rather closely the plan: Counting from the 
lowest bass key—one string for the first eight keys; 
two strings for the next fourteen keys, three strings 
for the next sixty-six keys. 


¥ 


The Dampers 

In this style of grand piano we also find that only 
the first sixty-eight keys are supplied with corresponding 

felt dampers—the upper twenty keys have none. Now 
_ depress the shift pedal and notice what effect it has 

on the number of strings actually struck. Hammers, 
_ whieh in the normal position of the keyboard struck 
_ but one string (the one string register), still continue 
_ to strike one string; those striking two, now strike but 
ss and finally, those striking three, now strike but two. 


; Terminology 

The words “una corda,” meaning one string, are 
derived from the Italian. They arose from the fact 
that in the earliest instruments there were but two 
trings where we now have three. In using this pedal, 
on those instruments, only one string was actually struck 
the term. It is well, however, to bear in mind 
that, even in the earliest instruments, there was always 
a one-string register for the lowest bass strings, which 
remained unaffected, as in the modern instruments. 
Thus the term “una corda” was never scientifically cor- 
rect—it has always been a misnomer. It is particularly 
so day. It persists, as do many other misnomers, 
because, on the one hand, it is difficult to root out terms 
which have gained universal currency, and then, per- 
haps, because no better one was found. It is well to 
note in pasing, that the words “due corde” (meaning 
tio strings), which would be today more nearly ac- 
‘curate, are urged and used by Arthur Whiting in his 
very i a Pedal Studies (two volumes). 


sre stated, there is no perceptible change in 
in upright pianos when this pedal lever 
In the grand piano of high grade, the 
only a diminution of sounds, but also, 
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more particularly, a change in tone quality (timbre). 
This results in the following interesting manner. When 
the hammers are in their normal position, they strike 
the strings with portions of the felt which have become 
indented and thus hardened. The tone quality is then 
bright, brilliant and clear> When the hammers are 
shifted, the soft, or relatively less used portions of the 
felt strike the strings, resulting, first of all, in a sma!ler 
tone, and then in a darker, drier quality. Lastly, a 
very interesting phenomenon, most characteristic of piano 
sound, takes place, known by the scientific term sym- 
pathetic vibration. In other words, those strings which 
are not struck nevertheless vibrate sympathetically with 
those set in vibration through the hammer stroke. The 
result is an altogether piquant, tender, veiled and harp- 
like sound. 
Functions of the Shift Pedal 

While this pedal does not lend itself to the almost in- 
finite number of effects of the Damper Pedal, it is, 
nevertheless, a most valuable adjunct in the production 
of “color” and “atmosphere.” As will be seen in the 
following illustrations, it is mostly used in conjunction 
with the Damper Pedal, though novel effects are often 
produced without the same. Students should resist at 
all times the temptation to make it a substitute for piano 
and pianissimo touches. The words “ tre corde” mean- 
ing three strings, or “tutte corde” (all strings) indicate 
the release of the Shift Pedal. 


Repeated Periods or Short Sections 

The most common use of the Shift Pedal is illus- 
trated in the repetitions of short sections of eight or 
sixteen measure periods. An abundance of these will 
be found in the shorter pieces by Schumann, Scenes 
from Childhood, Fantasy Pieces, the Songs Without 
Words by Mendelssohn, and others. It is the most 
natural thing in repeating such short periods to play 
them more softly than when first announced. While 
this illustration covers a very large range of playing, it 
does not by any means cover all of this particular 
type. Any hard-and-fast rule would soon become 
stereotyped and result in conventional, if not artificial 
playing. For example, it is probable that a repetition 
of a short period might prove very interesting and musi- 
cally justified, by a change of.the dynamics or even 
of the tempo. 

Repeated Short Phrases 

What is true of the repeated period is likewise true 
of the repeated phrase. The following example is typi- 
cal of a large number of advisable uses of the Shift 
Pedal. 


Ex.1 


Mendelssohn, Song Without Words, No. 1 
Andante con moto 


A common experience in music-making is the effect of 
surprise caused by an unexpected harmony or modulation. 
The following excerpt is one of many examples of a 
similar nature. 


Schumann, Fantasia, Op. 17 


tranguillo 


shift pedal 
It is frequently advisable to subdue the effect of har- 
monic figurations of an accompaniment to a_ single 
melody tone, which stands out more boldly in relief if 
the Shift Pedal is immediately taken after it has been 
sounded, as in the following: 


Chopin, Etude Op. 25 


Ex 4 


shift pedal Adin shrift pedal 
Echo and Harp Effects / 


The Shift Pedal lends itself most admizebly in the 
production of entrancing echo and harp effects. It is 
well to bear in mind that in-stith effects the touch must 
be appreciably altered as regards pressure and weight 
exertion. In these procédures the ear and the player’s in- 
nate aesthetic sense are the sole guides and superinten- 
dents. 


Debussy Nocturne 


shift 
pedal 


shift pedal — 


Contrasts of all Kinds 

Thuse far we have seen that literal repetitions are 
effectively heightened by the judicious use of the Shift 
Pedal taken in conjunction with the Damper Pedal. 
This principle may be extended to contrasts of all kinds, 
whether literal or not. In the following example we 
find an apt illustration in which it is easy to imdgine 
an orchestral solo instrument promptly answered by 
several instruments. 


EBx.2 


Allegro Mozart, Fantasia, Op. 11 


hift PPP 


pedal 


The following excerpt reveals the true harp-like char- 
acter of the piano. Here the Shift Pedal plays an impor- 
tant role in creating the impression of soft bells struck 
after the arpeggios have been played. 


Beethoven, Sonata, Op, 31 
Largo oN 


shift peda’ 


shift pedal 
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Interesting vocal effects are also obtainable with the 
Shift Pedal followed by the Damper Pedal alone, as in 
‘the following example in which the opposite procedure 
and general treatment are illustrated. 


Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 31 
_— 


shift 
pedal 


shift tre corde 


pedal corde 
Other Illustrations 
The foregoing illustrations require the combined use 
of Damper and Shift Pedals. In the following, however, 
we have occasion to use the Shift Pedal alone. The 
effect in such cases is a- very striking imitation of 
strings plucked (pizzicato), 


shift 
pedal 


Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3 
Ex.8 Allegretto vivace 
een aT 


while in the following example you will note a difference 
in tone quality as well as diminution of sound in each 
successive measure. 


Ex.9 


Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 10 


Effects Suggesting Mystery 


Just as it is impossible to indicate precisely all effects 
~of the Damper Pedal, we find that the artistic use of the 
Shift Pedal requires imaginativeness on the part of the 
player. However, you may be quite, certain that in all 
portions of compositions in which such terms as 


misterioso, sotto voce and messa voce appear, the Shift 
Pedal may be effectively brought into play to heighten 
the general effect. The following is a splendid example 
of “atmosphere” produced by the Shift Pedal. 


Ex.10 Godowsky, Nocturnal Tangier 
Andante espressivo : 


To one who has given close attention to pedal effects of 
all kinds, it is obvious that the feet are merely contribut- 
ing factors in piano playing. Only when feet and hands 
coéperate in carrying out the behests of the “inner ear” 
are these novel and charming differences in sound quality 
obtainable. It is also obvious that no editor can possibly 
indicate ALL of the cases when the Shift Pedal is to be 
used. Experimentation and experience must yield the 
most satisfactory resulls. 

While it is incorrect and esthetically unjustifiable or 
inadvisable to use the Shift Pedal over pages and pages 
of music, it is just as inadvisable to refrain from using it 
at all. Nor is it cver to be used for any great stretch 
of playing without the Damper Pedal. 

In concluding, it may be well to relate an interesting 
experience culled from the lives of noted and illustrious 
pianists, which took place in St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad), Russia. On one occasion Franz Bendel gave a 
recital. This artist used considerable Shift Pedal in his 
playing. After his recital the critics agreed that his use 
of this pedal was profuse. A few days later Anton 
Rubinstein, who also used a great deal of Shift Pedal 
in his playing, gave a recital. After this performance 
the critics were unanimous in! their praises, noting his 
“more correct” use. The real fact was that Rubinstein 
used the Shift Pedal far oftener than Bendel did—but 
not covering as great stretches. 

Artistic judgment, based upon superior models, experi- 
mentation and coupled with experience, will yield the 
finest and highest results. The serious piano student is 
thus admonished to 


Stop! Look! 
but, above all else, to 
iTS) E Ne 


Think! Listen! 


Keeping Your Teaching Alive by Constant Study 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


Trere is great danger in music teaching of having 
the daily routine become dull and monotonous, just 
because it is a routine. 

Perhaps the busy mother and housewife would not 
agree to this. Perhaps the business or professional man 
and woman, or the school teacher, would not agree to it. 
They would argue that the music teacher, who goes 
from house to house, or even the one who sits at the 
piano under his own roof tree, does not have the mental 
and physical confinement that they all have to endure, 

“The music pupil does the work; you have only to sit 
and listen,” said someone one day. “The teacher of any 
other subject has to drive the ideas into children’s 
heads.” 

Ah!—but there was no need of saying anything: the 
music teacher will understand. A 

Even with the variance of pupils of different age 
and intelligence, there is a deadly monotony in the hourly 
listening to sounds; and with the ear trained to every 
shade of defect in the performance, there is certainly a 
strain which is not found ia all professions. 

To use a well-worn expression; this is “all in the 
day’s work” of the music teacher; and it is his duty to 
himself so to keep his mind and hearing fresh and vital 
that he will be able to rise above all fatigue and give 
his best to his scholars at every hour of the day or 
evening. 

Here are a few suggestions to the music teacher, to 
keep, by his efforts, his mental qualities sure and clear 
and resolute, alive to the needs of his pupils. 

First: study constantly. 

There are plenty of moments, even for the busy 
teacher, when he may read books on music, musical 
magazines, musical reviews in the newspapers—not with 


the idea of searching out any particular item of interest 
to impart to his pupils, but for the purpose of form- 
ing a rich; full musical culture within himself, from 
which he may draw at will, when occasion demands. 

Waiting for trains, waiting for a pupil, during even- 
ings at home—read, study, inform yourself. This habit, 
once formed, will give you a mental poise which could 
never be gained by the nerve-racking impatience of aim- 
lessly killing time. : 

As your musical intelligence broadens you will be able 
to meet any emergencies of questionings; but even if 
you feel capable of this, do not rely. on it implicitly at 
lesson time. e 

No good teacher ever would go to a lesson without 
bestowing a few moments of careful thought on what 
that lesson is to convey to the scholar. One of the 
finest teachers in New York sits in her studio, between 
lessons, playing over the music that is to be given to 
the next arrival. I am quite sure that this increasing 
study and grasp of the material with which she works 
goes far to bring her the unqualified success which she 
has with young and old. 

As long as a stream is active it is clear. Just as long 
as your mind works constantly it will be in’ a healthy, 
normal state. Personally, I have no belief in “brain 
fag.” The muscles of the bedy, and the nerves of the 
body, can become weary, through overstrain; but the 
intellect berders on the immortal within us. Our work 
should be to keep it in its proper state. 

“The mind to be kept in health, should be kept in 
exercise.” ‘ 

Keep your mental faculties alive and clear, strong 
thinking; about your own efforts, your scholar’s ef- 
forts, and the world of music as a whole; and you can- 
not fail to be a live music teacher. 

vi 
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Taking Stock of Ourselves 


By Judson Robinson Dowdy 


At ceRTAIN times of the year all successful merchants 
take an inventory of their stock; and would it not be wise 
for us as music teachers to take stock of ourselves? . 

Teaching music is certainly a business, regardless Ore 
its high value from the artistic viewpoint. The satis- 
faction of a merchant’s customers is his very best adver- 
tisement. How about you? Are your pupils pleased 
with you as an individual, and as a teacher? Are your 
patrons enthusiastic about your work? Do you carry the 
best grade of goods? Are your methods the best, and are 
the pieces you use classic and of the best of the modern 
composers? Or do you use, as some grocers do, the ~ 
bright label on the outside of the can with an inferior 
grade of goods inside? 

We require promptness of delivery from the people we 
deal with. When you give an order this morning for din- 
ner, you expect it to be at your home in time to use for 
that meal, Then is it asking too much that you make ita> 
point of being on time also? You should not expect pu- 
pils to be prompt if you are not there to set the example. 
Do you begin your classes on time and close them on the 
hour so the next pupil is not made to waste her time? 
Time is.a valuable thing. “Others’ time is as valuable to — 
them as yours is to you, so don’t waste either.” Itis a — 
good thing to remember. If your guests at your recitals 


‘are invited for eight o’clock, do not expect the recital to 


be a success if you begin at eight-thirty. By that time 
the pupils are nervous and worn out; your audience is 
restless; and you are at a tension that is contagious to 
both pupils and guests. 

A merchant is expected to be prompt also in his obli- 
gations; so he is exact about sending out his statements 
the first of each month, and meeting his own bills at the 
same time. Are you? There is something about the 
business side of the musician’s life from which all of 
us shrink; but it is a very essential part. And, while 
it is disagreeable to have to look after bills, this must 
be done if we are to be successful in every way. ie 

An unclean and disordered store is not attractive. One® 
does not care to shop there. Are your rooms neat and ° 
clean? Or do you just “not bother about things so dis- 
agreeable?” Well the successful business man will tell 
you that carefulness in the little things pays in the long 
run. 

Then last, but certainly a very important item—you 
expect the merchant with whom you deal to be polite 
and courteous, and to have a pleasing manner. What 
about yourself? Are you really interested in your pu- 
pils individually? If so, they like to know about it.’ 
Do you always show a pleasing counteriance and an in- 
terested manner to each pupil, even if you have some 
troubles of your own? Children especially want sym- 
pathy for their little troubles and a personal interest; 
and these pay large dividends in the affections of the 
child. The child will do twice as good work for the 
teacher he likes as for another. So is it not well’ to 
think of ourselves as people with a business of which 
we want to make a success? It is worth thinking about! 


Be an Optimistic Teacher 


By Jean McMichael ‘ 

Don’r be a pessimistic teacher. 

The bright, opti-nistic teacher, by dropping here and 
tere a word of praise, plants in the young mind little 
seeds of self-confidence that . invariably grow as the 
years go by. 

A young musical student working with one idea in 
her mind—the summer examinations—was told by her 
teacher four months before the examination that it — 
would be useless for her to try, as she was sure that 
she would not succeed, thus absolutely killing all the 
ambition that the student had. The four months would 
have been ample time in which to prepare for this 
examination, 

A pupil “lives” upon the little words of encourage- 
ment she receives. There are many teachers who do 
not realize this. Through their lack of understanding — 
and faith in many pupils, they make them feel that they 
cannot do the very thing that a little persistence will 
accomplish. ’ 

A musical pessimist courts failure both for herself 
and her pupils, while the optimistic teacher very often 
unearths dormant genius. Hg 


= 
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Why Make Music Hideous? 


RicHarp AtpricH gave up the honorable and respon- 
sible position of musical critic on the New York Times 
chiefly because, as he himself told me, he could no longer 
endure the torture of listening to the preposterous 
cacophonies of the so-called futurists or modernists in 
music and because of the boredom of writing about them. 

To be sure, Mr. Aldrich has always been a conser- 
vative. Though a worshipper of Wagner, he places the 

, three “B's,” Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, above all 

Ry other masters. 

Not so his friend and colleague, H. T. I’. I have al- 
ways been in the forefront of the progressives. Yester- 
day in sorting a bundle of old personal letters for my 
memoirs, | came across one by James Huneker in which 
he wrote, under date of March 8, 1904: “Yow were not 
only the first Chopin apostle, but also the first Lisst, the 
first Wagner in America.” 

And this tells only part of the story. Beginning my 
career by “booming” Wagner, Chopin and Liszt, 1 con- 
tinued to champion all the new composers in whom I 
could discover real genius: such men as Grieg, Mac- 
Dowell, Paderewski, Schelling, Grainger, Stravinsky. 
But—I may as well say it now as later—one of the 
chief reasons why J gave up writing criticisms for a 
daily paper was the same as Richard Aldrich’s. 

You don’t enjoy going to your dentist, do you? You 
don’t dote on sitting in his chair and having him scrape 
your teeth and hammer away at them till you want to 
yell, do you? 

_ Well, that is the way I, who naturally revel in (legiti- 
mate) dissonances, have been feeling every time I lis- 

ee to compositions by Schénberg and the other Ger- 
man, French and Italian uglifyers of music. They tor- 
ture my ears just as much as the dentist tortures my 
teeth. 

The dentist, however, is a necessary evil; Schénberg 
isn’t. You have no idea how relieved I feel at having 
escaped him and his shameless imitators, defilers of the 
divine art. 

I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if W. J. 
Henderson soon followed the example set 
by Aldrich and myself. He feels precisely 

about this matter as we do. So did the 

late H. FE. Krehbiel. And you may take 
my word for it that although James 

_ Huneker coquetted with some of the caco- 

_ phonists, he did this chiefly because it 
gave him a chance to do “polyphonic liter- 
ary stunts,’ as he himself frankly told me. 

In reality he abhorred the cacophonists 
as much as the rest of us. Concerning 
Schénberg he wrote that he’ is “the cruel- 
est of all composers, for he mingles with 

his music sharp daggers at white heat, 

with which he tears away tiny. slices 
of his victim’s. flesh. Anon he twists the 
knife in the fresh wound and you receive 
another horrible thrill.” 

Can you imagine Huneker enjoying that 
sort of thing. Then you can also imagine 

_ him enjoying being flayed alive by Apache 

' ians. On hearing this composer he 

» wished himself, as he writes, “miles away.’ 

Now, you may want to say that “critics 

come and critics go but concerts will go on 

| forever.” But will they? That is the ques- 


‘i 


a 


tion I wish to discuss to-day. It is of 
tremendous importance to the immediate 
future of music. 


: ; Sad Plight of Musicians 
Musicians are having a tragic struggle 
for existence which is becoming more 
us every year.. The slump in the 
recital and concert world has been widely 
diseussed. One New York periodical has 
printed a whole series of articles in which 
‘managers all over the country tried to 
Hd the why and to suggest temedies. 
“- would of course be foolish to say that 
he gra inclusion of more and more of 


four parts instead of twelve. 
are two on the Quarter-Tone Piano. 


Down with the Uglifyers of Music 


By the Noted Author and Critic 
HENRY T. FINCK 


(See also the Editorial which follows) 


the cacophonic stuff in programs is responsible for this 
slump in concert halls. But so much is certain: if this 
thing continues and gets any worse, audiences every- 
where will follow the example of the New York critics 
and quit music for other things more agreeable than a 
dentist's chair. 

The small group of uglifyers of music may feel tri- 
umphant at having disgusted and ousted these New York 
critics. But will musicians in general feel when 
they realize fully what a powerful aid the cacophonists 
are in the process of ousting audiences from the concert 
halls and undoing the long and laborious process of 
building up a paying clientele? 

Lady Speier, the excellent violinist, formerly known 
as Leonora yon Stosch, had an article in McCall's Maga- 
zine some time ago on “New Sounds For Old,” in which 
she related that a children’s class at a musical institute 
was asked for a definition of modern music. One child 
answered, “Modern music sounds as if you were play- 
ing the wrong notes.” Another said: “Modern music 
is the kind you can’t beat time to”; while a third child’s 
description was: “Father won’t go to concerts with 
mother if they play it.” 

Yes, and mother, too, will soon stay at home if they 
continue to play this kind of modern music, the “music” 
of the uglifyers. 

Sir Frederick Bridge remarked last year that if he 
knew he were to hear something good he would go to a 
concert; but he “refused to pay half a guinea for being 
annoyed.” That hits the nail on the head. 

Arthur Bird, the American composer, who has lofg 
lived in Berlin, has written an account of a very “mod- 
ern” quartet, written in quarter tones and played in that 
city: “It was four movements of hideousness, the kind 
which causes headache, toothache, especially earache, 
stomachache and every other ache known and unknown 
to the most wily M.D. After the last note there was a 


how 


Is This a Mere Curiosity or Will It 
Revolutionize Music ? 


Here is a picture of the Grotrian-Steinweg quarter-tone piano which has 
set all musical Europe agog. In this piano the octave is divided into twenty- 
That is, for cach key of the present piano there 
Thus we have two pianos, one tuned 
a quarter of a tone higher than the other, both played from one keyboard. The 
idea is to produce some of the new effects suggested by ultra-modern music. 
Will this mate music more beautiful or more hideous? 
in commenting upon this system, says: 
struggle we have with the present half-tone system in keeping the instruments 
in tune in the varying temperature of different halls it might realise how 
well-nigh impossible any quarter-tone system becomes.” 


John Philip Sousa, 
“If the public only knew 


general stampede towards the exifs as though some mis- 
creant had called out ‘ire.’ ” 
The Humorous Side 

There is a humorous side to this sort of thing, as there 
is to most other things. The London Morning Posi tells 
a story about an old lady, with an ear trumpet, sitting 
in the front row and getting ready to listen. A “mod- 
Soon a troubled look comes into 
the old lady’s face. She examines the ear trumpet, 
shakes it, and returns it to her ear. The puzzled look 
remains. She repeats the examination and shakes it more 
vigorously. The ear trumpet, however, stubbornly goes 
on transmitting what comes into it from the stage, and 
the old lady in disgust puts it away in her bag. 

I have long looked on the musical futurists as the 
funniest class of persons in the world, because they are 
funny from so many points of view. 

When Leo Ornstein gave his first recital in New York 
I wrote an article, part of which I beg leave to repeat 
here: “Germany has produced some great wits and 
humorists, but Arnold Schénberg is not one of them. 
There was a time when the keys of church organs were 
so wide and so hard to work that the fists and elbows 
weré used to press them down, Schénberg’s piano pieces 
sounded just as if they were being played that way. 

“For a minute or two that sort of thing is quite funny— 
though not so funny as De Angelis was when he plunged 
into an upright piano and set all the strings jangling at 
once. But brevity is the soul of wit. A joke in sonata 
form is no longer a joke. As the latest phase of Ger- 
man Kultur in music Schénberg’s compositions are, how- 
ever, an instructive object-lesson. They show a charac- 
teristic disregard of other people’s happiness. 

“Mr. Ornstein disarmed criticism by calling his own 
piece a ‘Wild Men’s Dance.’ That enabled him to outdo 
Schénberg with impunity. Concerning another 
piece of his, ‘Marche Grotesque,’ an admirer of his says: 
‘If we have the music of butterflies, why 
not of toads?’ 

“Why not, indeed? Or of crocodiles, 
and angleworms, and skunks? To a 
man of real genius a glorious vista is 
open along these lines. But Mr. Ornstein 
should remember that Americans have a 
keen sense of humor. He seems to bé a 
good pianist. Why not be a good boy, too, 
and play good music?” 

Perhaps Mr. Ornstein now has a sense 
of humor; I don’t know. But when he 
was a mere youth of eighteen he did not 
seem to see how funny it was for him to 
intimate, in a talk with a London journ- 
alist, that just as Bach and Beethoven 
and Wagner reflected the spirit of their 
times in their music so his own style of 
music was a reflection of our time. 

Dear me! There are undoubtedly many 
ugly things in modern life; but I am 
sure we are all very sorry they cannot be 
eliminated. And art, certainly, was never 
meant to aggravate or reflect these hideous 
things, but to help to beautify life. That 
is the exalted mission of the divine art, 
in particular. 

On another occasion I wrote about Leo 
Ornstein (who, by the way, has developed 
into a splendid pianist): “He goes far be- 
yond his great countryman and prede- 
cessor, Anton Rubinstein. The great 
Anton used to play many wrong notes, 
but Leo beats him all hollow; for when 
he plays his own pieces all the notes are 
wrong; at least, they sound that way, so 
it amounts to the same thing” 

Much of the futuristic music consists 
of daubs and smudges of sound which 
anybody could produce on the piano, es- 
pecially if he had never taken any lessons. 
“Have we not a right to resent such 
childish attempts to gull us?” asks one of 


ernistic” piece begins. 


what a 


\ 
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the foremost English critics of to-day, Mr. Percy A. 
Scholes. He compares some of the recent futile English 
attempts to be original, to a man’s trying to attract 
notice by appearing publicly “with his clothes buttoned 
behind instead of in front.” 

“Childish attempts to gull us’—in those five words Mr. 
Scholes reveals what is really the quintessence of the 
whole futuristic movement. I am willing to bet my bot- 
tom dollar that Schonberg and his confreres often laugh 
in their sleeves when perpetrating impossible tonal combi- 
nations, knowing that some persons will take them seri- 
ously and think themselves dense or stupid for not being 
able to “understand” these wonderful new things! 
the worst is yet to come. 


The Climax of Cacophonic Comicality 


Ever since the days of Monteverde, in the seventeenth 
century, great composers have been attacked for their 
audacious dissonances. Even Beethoven's “Eroica’” sym- 
phony was called “shrill and bizarre.” In Wagner's 
“Tristan and Isolde” “harmony is used in a way which 
scoffs at its very name,” while the “Meistersinger” was 
found to be “a vicious kind of polyphony, poisoned coun- 
terpoint.” Chopin’s style was declared “unsuited to the 
piano,” while Liszt was-—well, Liszt was simply a Hun, 
guilty of every conceivable musical crime. 

Such criticisms have given the modern uglifyers of 
music a tremendous amount of comfort. When their 
horrible tonal entanglements and crashing dissonances 
are called what they should be-called, their perpetrators 
smile superciliously and say: “Ah, yes—that’s what used 
to be said about the great masters. We are futurists— 
writing music for the future, as they did. Don’t make a 
fool of yourself, as the critics of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Wagener and Liszt did, by denying that we are geniuses!” 

To those who know the inside facts, this reasoning is 
what the boys call “a scream.” Listen! 

There are at present in Germany, France, Italy and 
England at least three dozen “futurist” composers each 
doing his durndest to surpass all the others in making 
music mean disagreeable noises. Each one of them con- 
siders himself a genius because some of the great masters 
also indulged in dissonantal din! 

Evidently none of these “composers” has ever studied 


logic, else they would not indulge in this sort of reason- 


ing: “Wagner and Liszt were geniuses; they were at- 
tacked. We are attacked, thereforé we are geniuses.” 
Which is precisely like arguing: “These are rattle- 


Mr. Finck, in the foregoing article, has covered a very 
necessary field. Will this music ever find a market in 
America? We have already adopted caviar, chop suey, 


‘gorgonzola, Bismarck herrings, and other alien dishes. 


How about the music? Is this kind of tonal delicatessen 
coming to our educational larders? 

Time and again the radicals in music point out that 
Beethoven, Wagner, et al., were ridiculed for their lack 
of melody. The usual deduction from this is that aiy- 
one should be able to kick up any kind of a cacophonic 
rumpus and command respectful attention. . 

Real genius is invariably a form of expressiow which 
compels wrversal attention. If it has not that quality 
of wniversality, it is not really the product of great 
genius, 

The genius discovers a great chord in the soul of man, 
at some stage of world development, and gives expres- 


- ston to that chord. Ofttimes the people of the earth are 


slow in recognising what the genius is trying to make 


clear to them. 


ampersonal as is music. 


Immediately in the trail of the genius are to be found 
a troup of witators and aspirants; and from these 
comes a cult. They of the cult have a confused impres- 


sion of the ideals of the genius, and obscure the issue. 


Thus: im art Pablo Picasso fathered the Cubist move- 
ment. He attempted an art of painting in which the 
creator endeavored to produce in design and color cer- 
tain impressions entirely apart from copying living or 
still life models. Picasso tried to make plastic art as 
After Picasso came a proces- 
sion of imitators who concluded that any kind of a daub 


would, m these days, go for genius. 


In music, whether we realise it or not, the majority 
of the newer composers in France, Germany, Russia, 


England and Italy are restricting their output to what 


is roughly termed the modernistic style. They claim that 


they sitll enjoy the music of the masters of yesterday, 


but at the same time produce what to most ears is de- 


liberate cacophony. 


Singularly enough in the field of the String Quartet 


and in the orchestra, where there is a variety of tone 


But- 


snakes; they were attacked. We are attacked, therefore 


we are rattlesnakes.” 

The only difference between the masters and these Iu- 
dicrous cacophonists is that the masters did not confine 
themselves to dissonantal din. They also composed 
music! To be sure, that’s some difference! 

Never was being a “genius” so easy a thing as it is 
now, in futuristic circles. Anybody who can write or 
play music can be made a cacophonistic genius “while 
you wait.” Tell him to take any complicated piece and 
play it with all the flats changed to sharps and all the 
sharps to flats. It’s as easy as rolling off a log, and you 
are at once a full-fledged futuristic genius. 

Nearly all these “geniuses” have absolutely nothing to 
tell us that is new or worth while. But perhaps I ought 
not to say this. Once, when I wrote: “I also adore the 
dissonances of Stravinsky ; even when he overdoes I do 
not object because he has something to say—the only one 
of the futurists who has,” I got a letter advising me to 
be modest and to say instead that Stravinsky is “the only 
one I seem to understand.” 

Whew! I understood Bach and Chopin and Wagner 
and Liszt from the start; but Erik Satie and Milhaud 
and Casella and their colleagues are beyond me! Don’t 
you feel sorry for me? P 

But, if I, a highly trained and educated critic, with 
nearly half a century’s experience in listening to and 
appraising new music, cannot understand Satie and Mil- 
haud and Casella and all the rest of the “modernists” 
except Stravinsky, how can you expect an audience of 
mere music-lovers, most of whom have not had the one- 
hundredth or one-thousandth part of my experience and 
training, to fathom the fathomless depths of these un- 
fathomable composers ? 

What a dismal, pitiable outlook for them! To guess 
the period when the music of these poor fellows will be 
understood by audiences, must we not resort to astro- 
nomical figures, like quadrillions or quintillions of years? 

Poor fellows! I say again. It is with the kindest of 
intentions that I advise them to write a different kind of 
music, because people certainly will not go all their lives 
to concerts of their music in the belief that while it may 
be intensely annoying to them, their descendants a quin- 
tillion years hence may have learned by heredity to 
like it. 

If one of these futurist composers were chef in a hotel 
what would we expect him to do? 

If he adapted his musical formulas to food he would 


When Is a Meledy ? 


An Editorial 


color, many of these compositions are very charming, 
even thrilling.  Strawinsky’s “Bird .of Fire,’ which 
many Aniericans heard with the Ballet Russe, is a 
gorgeous musical novelty. 
Conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra and long an 
American protagonist for the modernist has assured the 
writer that he regards Strawinsky as the greatest of, all 
present day composers.» PY Babe tS 

_ Serge Koussevitsky, the new conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, on the other hand speaks of Ravel-as “the 
egtcatest of moderns.”. In an interview appearing in the 
New York.“Times” he is reported as stag: » oe: 


35 a 


“SAll anusic is melodious, if the melody ts prop ly 
brought out. It is,only a case of familiarity. The cook 
may prefer the hirdj-gurdy' to Ravel; but if she hears 
Ravel often enough she will find beauty in ‘his “music. 
Music is like love. Light love may seem delicious; but 
it docs not last. Decp love docs. It isthe same in liter- 
ature and in music. A frothy melody is:sung on all lips 
and lasts a couple of months; but a great melody never 
dics. That which is fundamental in music always en- 
dures, whether it ts jazz or Beethoven. Becthoven’s 
pieces are tuncful and can be played to reveal this.” 

“Music changes with the ‘times. Nobody liked 
Beethoven at first. A friend of mine in Berlin, a great 
collector of manuscripts, has an old joutnal commenting 
upon the Third Symphony of Beethoven, the day after 
it was played. ‘What awful music; runs the account. 
‘It was the worst thing I ever listened to? When 

Wagner was first played the people pait their fingers in 
their cars. It may be the same with the new Russian 
composers and with the French modernists, many of 
whose compositions have never been heard in. this 
country and are still in manuscript. The modernists 
are searching. They are groping for the truth. That 
is their contribution to composition. True music has 
melody, It 4s tuneful.” 

Koussevitsky is a brilliant performer who, like 
Dragonetti, chose the double bass as his instrument. 
It is easy to agree with his statement that “that which 
is fundamental in music always endures, whether it is 


Mr. Leopold Stokowski,. 


: : iat. 
dive the guests nothing to eat but pepper and salt, mus- — 
tard and curry, horseradish and cayenne, lemons and 
pickles, garlic and Chili sauce, and gasoline flavoring. 

Puddings, pies, all sweets, savory meats and sauces, 
vegetables, bread and butter, and all other kinds of gas- 
tronomic euphony and melody, would be banished from 
the menus altogether. 

Am I exaggerating? Not the least bit. What the — 
futurists do deliberately and even boastfully, is to abolish 
melody, euphony (i. ¢., beauty), harmony and modulation 
from music. | : 

And in so doing the fools (I can use no milder term) — 
are actually nullifying the effect of the one thing left to 
them, namely dissonance! ! pies 

Let me explain. In Schubert's “Erlking” there is a 
glorious, epoch-making dissonance. This dissonance, C 
and D with E flat, first occurs (forte) when the child 
asks the father, who is riding with it “through night and 
wind,” if he does not see the spook. The second time, — 
when the child asks its father if he does not see the Erl- 
king’s daughters in their eerie haunts, it is a second 
higher: D E F; and finally, when the child cries: "as 
father, my father, he seizes me now,” we have a still” 
higher and more shrill dissonance—E flat, F, G flat— f 
sung and played fortissimo, The effect is thrilling, over- i 
whelming, sublime. e 

Now suppose Schubert had been a disciple of Schén- © 
berg. Then he would have constructed the whole song — 
with dissonances; consequently, when the agonized cli- — 
max came there would have been no chance for a tragic © 
thrill, The whole would have been dismally unemotional — 
and flatly uninteresting. . * 

In Beethoven’s “Ninth Symphony” there is a place 
where he lets the orchestra loudly shriek every note of 
the scale at once. It is sublime, heavenly. But if the 
whole symphony had been cacophonic, that divine climax — 
would have been lost completely. 

Grieg’s nationalistic piano pieces (his arrangements of 
peasant tunes) are full of fierce dissonances which, as he 
himself wrote, “make your hair stand on end.” The 
futurists should study these Grieg pieces to learn how 
dissonances can be used musically and adorably. 

If professional musicians are willing to risk losing 
what's left of their audiences by coquetting with the 
futuristic uglifyers of music, who make dissonance an _ 
end in itself (instead of a means to an end, as in the 
works of the great masters), all right. It’s their funeral, 
ate and I shall have nothing morg to say. Good 
night! t 


jasz or Beethoven’’; but we cannot feel that his infer- 
ence—that if his cook hears modernistic music often 
enough she will come to enjoy it—is really warranted. 
With Ravel, Stravinsky and even Brahms our own capac- 
ity for appreciation was fortunately progressive. On 
the other hand, we are confronted with a great. mass of 
modernistic music that to us seems like the putrefaction 
of art. We might come to endure it; but that would not 
make the music beautiful. Last swmmer we went out 


fishing with a lobsterman, off the coast of Maine. Part 


‘of his job was to bait fifty lobster pots. The bait was a 


barrel of rotten herring. Every now and then he would 


dip in and grab a handful of fish, the stench of which 
almost asphyxiated your editor. “Don’t you mind it?” 
he was asked. “Lor, no. It don’t smell noways bad to 
me. I’ve been doin’ this for twenty years. I reckon one 
cam get used to anything.” 
Melody is a thought in tone. It ynakes no difference 
whether the theme is “Believe Me If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms” or Cyril Scott's “Lotus Land.” Jf — 
there is something which is a melodic expression, it has 
melody. Whether it is a good melody or not depends 
upon the judgment of time.’ The Crusaders sang “We 
Won't Get Home Until Morning,’ on their way to 
Jerusalem. At least there is a fairly active tradition | 
that the fine old tune of Marlborough was one of the 
camp ditties in the wonderful days of the Cross and the | 
Crescent, It is a mighty good tune today. | 
The best melodies (with apologies to Jeremy Ben- | 
tham) are those which appeal to the greatest portion of 
humanity with the deepest emotional content for the 
longest time. Handel’s Largo, Schubert's Serenade, Fos- 
ter's Old Folks at Home, Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, 
Wagner's Prize Song, Brahm’s Cradle Song, ail fall in 
this class of imperishable tunes, To have wyitten one — 
single immortal melody like the Londonderry Air or | 
Bland’s “Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny,” is a bigger — 
weapon against oblivion than the life time achievements — 
of millions of soldiers, statesmen and merchants. nae 


ae 
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All About the Trill 


By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 
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The Most Used Musical Ornament Explained in all Necessary Detail 


A croup of cotiservatory students were discussing the 
vantages of their various instruments from various 
ints of view, each being disposed to stand up quite 
yally for his own specialty. 
Said a young violinist: “We can make a really rapid, 
‘an-cut, spirited trill; on the piano, one can’t!” 
“Ves one can!” contradicted a pianist, flatly. 
“Then why don’t you?” was the instant response. 
The young violinist’s statement was without question 
| unjust exaggeration; yet it had “just truth enough 
it to be nasty,” as an Englishman would say. Leaving 
t of the question the limited number of great pianists 
ho are absolute masters of every technical detail of 
ir art, it is an undeniable fact that the execution of 
trill or shake is apt to be a weak point with the 
erage pianist. It is very apt to be either feeble, slow, 
umsy, uneven, or in some cases (although the rules 
yerning trills are quite elastic) even incorrect. 


The Trill Not a Gift 


The power to make a really good trill seldom comes 
r nature, but must be acquired by patient and intelligent 
‘actice. One needs also to understand the rules which 
yvern the proper execution of this ornament. The 
umerous carefully edited and annotated editions of the 
assics which are now so much in use generally have the 
ills spelled out in full, as a guide to performance; but 
hile this saves the student from making any absurd mis- 
ike as to the particular case in hand, it teaches him 
sthing as to general principles and gives him no oppor- 
inity of choice in many cases where the rules for trill- 
ig would allow any one of several different interpreta- 
ons which would be equally correct. 

Trill studies for piano have been written by several 
ifferent composets: Baumfelder, Op. 241; Czerny, Op. 
®Y (books IV and V); Déring, Op. 33; Gurlitt, Op. 
42; Krause, Op. 2; Loeschhorn, Op. 165; Philipp, The 
vill; Ruthardt, Op. 40. Each one of these doubtless 
as its excellences, and would repay study, but the pres- 
nt writer would be at a loss to know just which to rec- 
mmend with any real confidence in its sufficiency. All 
jolinists, who pursue a thorough course on their in- 
trument, are sure to go through Kreutzer’s Etudes 
eforé they reach the most advanced stages of study; 
nd of the forty-two numbers in this book, at least ten 
re designed for intensive study of the trill in its vari- 
mis forms, particularly those somewhat difficult cases in 
vhich it occurs on short notes in rapid time. (In many 
uch cases violinists play a group of five notes, where 
. pianist would be content with three—a mere sugges- 
ion of a trill.) Consequently, a violinist. who has mas- 
ered Kreutzer’s Etudes has incidentally mastered the 
rill, Unfortunately there seems to be nothing exactly 
© correspond to this in the course of piano study; yet 
f one will learn to understand the true principles of the 
rill, as we shall endeavor to set them forth ‘in this 
irticle, and will give all trills, as they are met, sufficient 
ntensive practice, the power to execute them brilliantly 
ind gracefully will be sure to arrive in course of time, 
long with great general improvement in finger dexterity. 


What is a Trill ? 


There are two ways of thinking of a trill: one may 
‘evard it as a note rapidly repeated, preceded each time 
yy a grace note (appoggiatura) on the degree above; 
Wr, One may regard it as a note rapidly repeated in alter- 
lation with the note on the degree above. In the former 
ase, the tendency is to begin with the upper or auxiliary 
tote: this was usually done by Bach, Handel, Haydn, 

ozart, and their contemporaries; although even in 
a works cases occur where it is probable they began 
with the principal note, as is the modern fashion. In the 
atter case, the trill uniformly begins with the principal 
jote, unless otherwise indicated in ways we will explain 
ater. This fashion of performance is said to have 
) first introduced by Hummel, who was a pupil of 

fozart, and since then has been the standard usage ex- 

t for the rendition of works of a date before his 


Nore—A trill may be upward from the principal note 


or downward from the auxiliary note (older style) : 


z ¢ Played : 


but never downward from the principal note: 


Students sometimes make this blunder. 

Should a composer desire an execution like that in 
Fig. 3 (as very rarely happens), he would simply write 
out the notes in full as he wished them played, not using 
the trill sign at all. 


Forms of Beginning a Trill 


Where no indications are given to force a contrary 
reading, one should generally begin the trill. with the 
auxiliary note, in the older music (7. ¢., that before Hum- 
mel’s period) but always begin with the principal note 
in all the more modern music. 

The principal cases in which one follows the (now 
universal) modern practice, even in the case of old music, 
are as follows: 

1. Where preceded by a short grace-note on the same 
degree of the scale (which is one way of indicating it) : 


Bx. 4 Mozart 


_—_ 


Bach 


For certain other cases we recommend the reader to the 
article “Shake” in Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 


The Auxiliary Note 


The auxiliary note follows the signature of the key 
in which the piece is written. Thus, if a trill is on C, in 
the key of C, the auxiliary note would be simply D; but 
if the key were A-flat, and the trill on C, the auxiliary 
note would be D-flat; becatise that note is flatted in the 
signature. Teachers are somewhat negligent about ex- 
plaining these things properly to pupils. Where the 
composer wishes to make an exception to this rule (usu- 
ally because of a passitig modulation into another key), 
he indicates it by a small accidental placed above the 
trill-sign or before it. 


(Chopin) 


Ex.41 ¢ 


(The accidental 4 above the trill means that the aux- 
iliary note is B4, not Bb.) 


The Ending of the Trill 


Most ‘trills end with a turn (dipping below the prin- 
cipal note over, and returning), whether indicated by the 
composer or not; but the last note of the trill, before the 
turn, must be the principal note, not the auxiliary note. 
This is another case where some pupils are apt to 
blunder : 


Ex.12 


Seer eee or 


———— 


3. When approached by a skip from above. 


Ex.6 


Hayda Played 


qaeerS 


etc. 


The manner of indicating that one is to begin with the 
auxiliary note, is to write a preliminary grace-note on 
that degree. (This forms part of the trill, in perform- 
ance, and should not be distinguished from it by any 
difference in time or accent. ) 


Ex.9 (Beethoven) 


Sometimes, both in ancient and modern music, one 
finds a trill preceded by a grace-note below. This should 
of no account be taken to mean that the trill is played 
downwards from the principal note; on the contrary, the 
trill is played in the usual manner, but preceded by the 
grace-note: 


The introducing of this turn will generally make an odd 
number of notes, so that one has to hurry very slightly to 
finish the end of the trill within the proper time, and 
this should be done as gracefully and inconspicuously as 
possible. 

Where the note following the trill is the same as the 
trilled note, a slightly simpler form of ending is the rule: 


Bx.13 

$ropet 4 
Trills on very short notes in rapid time are ended 

simply on the principal note, without a turn. Chains of 


trills, proceeding in scale fashion, without interruption, 
may or may not have the turn, but most commonly not. 


Played 


Filling the Value of the Note 


One of the chief requirements of a good trill is that 
it should fill the time-value of the note exactly. If it 
stops too soon or too late, the rhythm will be distorted. 
This is one of the most difficult points of perfection for 
the pupil to acquire. 


Like all rules, however, it has its exceptions. In cer- 


tain dotted rhythm (see example below) it sounds well 
to trill on the note and wait on the dot: 


This exception, however, does not extend to longer dotted 
notes, nor to those in which there is no feeling of what 
is called “dotted rhythm.” These are trilled throughout 
their full value. 


Accompanied Trills in One Hand: the “False Trill” 


In advanced piano playing cases occur of a trill accom- 
panied by independent notes in the same hand. This is 
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often exceedingly difficult, and the greatest pianists have 
not hesitated to make what is known as a “false trill,” 
which is much easier and equally brilliant. It consists 
in omitting one note of the trill each time a new note of 
the independent part is struck. Here is a noted example 
from Cramer’s [tudes. 


Ex.16 
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Regularly 


Lage 14 


In Beethoven’s Sonatas, Op. 53, Op. 109, Op. 111, and 
elsewhere, are passages of this sort which are scarcely 
playable except as “false trills.” 


Exceptional Trills 


In Liszt’s very brilliant transcription of Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March occurs a trill in which the interval is 
an octave. As there is no sign in use for this effect, he 
writes out the notes in full. 


Ex.17 


| f 


Trills sometimes occur which, to attain force and bril- 
liancy, are divided between the hands, especially double 
or triple trills. Trills in thirds or sixths in one hand are 
also found in difficult music; also trills in both hands at 
once. It is hardly necessary to state that in such cases 
both parts should move at exactly the same speed, and 
the execution should be clean-cut and accurate. 


Rate of Speed of the Trill 


Although there is no absolutely fixed rule for the speed 
of trills, yet it is much more practical if one decides 
exactly how fast one intends to make any given trill— 
how many notes there are to be in it—and then sticks to 
it. For simplicity, the annotated editions generally use 
sixteenth notes, thirty-second notes, and so on according 
to the tempo; but in the hands of very skillful players 
a trill will often sound all the better if the beat is divided 
into some odd number of notes, provided the speed is 
kept even and the trill ends at just the right point of 
time. A trill rhythm founded on triplet figures, as 


Ex.18 . j ; ) 3 


is sometimes of charming effect. 

As we have said, a trill should be in even time. It 
should also be rapid enough to be brilliant, but not so 
rapid that the player is led to stumble in performance. 
A trill low down on the keyboard need not be as rapid 
as one high up; in fact it sounds better a little slow. 

There is one rare but very beautiful exception to the 
custom of an even trill, which sometimes may be used 
in a slow cadence; especially in an antique style. In this, 
the trill begins slowly and gradually accelerates. No one 
should attempt this, however, until he has attained 
mastery of the whole subject of trilling, as when poorly 
done it would sound absurd. 


A Query Answered 


What about a trill on a tied note? Is one to keep trill- 
ing or to leave the second note “plain?” Present-day 
composers, in order to leave no doubt in the mind of the 
player, continue a wavy line over all the notes to be 
trilled; but the older masters trusted more to the judg- 
ment of the player. We may say, with fair certainty, 
that if the second note is short and on an accented beat, 
it does not continue the trill, but if both notes are long, 
it does. As an example of the first, we quote a couple 
of measures froma Bach Fugue (W. T. C. I, 15): 


Played 


As an example of the second, from Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasia: 


In this the trill is continued through both measures 


An Explosive Trill 


When a trill is to begin sforzando, wth the greatest 
possible convincing effect, a little trick is practiced by 
certain concert pianists—said to have been invented by 
Liszt—which is well worth knowing. At the start they 
simply smash down the principal note and the auxiliary 
note together, and then continue the rest of the trill in 
the usual manner. If well done, the effect is wonderful. 
Ex. 22 ; 
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Accent—The Life Pulse in Music 


By S. M. C. 


Ir the rank and file of music students could be im- 
pressed with and made to understand the life-giving 
power of accent, the amount of monotonous, dreary, and 
spiritless playing would be reduced immeasureably. The 
fact is, however, that as a rule, they do not realize the 
importance of this element which, when lacking, makes 
playing, which might be technically correct in other re- 
spects, dull and uninteresting. 

Perhaps teachers, as a rule, do not impress the im- 
portance of accent upon their pupils, owing -in many 
cases to the fact that they themselves do not realize it. 
Even young beginners can, and should be. taught the 
meaning and use of accent and should be held strictly 
to its observance in every measure, so that it becomes 
second nature to them. Tell them that “accent is a special 
stress or emphasis given to one particular tone or chord 
in a group.” Then read to them a paragraph from some 
book, with no particular stress on any word or syllable, 
and they will never forget how utterly ridiculous and 
meaningless reading or speaking becomes when there is 
no accent. 

Next apply this to the music lesson. Here it will be 
necessary to distinguish between mensural and rhythmical 
accent. The fundamental object of the former is to in- 
dicate the time-divisions called measures. This leads to 
the distinction between primary and secondary accent, 
the first falling on the first beat of the measure, while 
the second marks the entrance of a second or third com- 
pound division of the measure, as in 6/8 or 9/8 time. 

The advent of a phrase is indicated by rhythmic accent. 
Whether the piece be fast or slow, soft or loud, legato 
or staccato, the principles of rhythmic accentuation must 
be observed. Sometimes, indeed, only a slight emphasis 
is needed to outline the phrases. When a weak beat re- 
quires an accent to bring out some special note in the 
melody, or to obtain some other pleasing effect, we use 
what is called melodic accent. 

Students sometimes find that their playing excites less 
admiration than that of their friends or competitors, and 
are at a loss to discover the reason. It would be well for 
them to examine their playing carefully, or tale the 
advice of some severe and candid critic, who will tell 
them that the fault lies in their failure to observe accents 
of all kinds, not only those marked in the music, but 
mensural and rhythmical accents as well, and doubtless, 
they will be surprised to discover now many things they 
never noticed before. Beginners and adults should make 
it a point, year in and year out, to observe accents of 
every kind, which will relieve their playing of dead-level 
monotony, and give it a desired vitality. - 
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How Mozart Composed 


By W. Meyer 


Translated expressly for THe ETUDE 


Tue genial musical disposition of Mozart exhibitec 
itself in no way more forcibly than in his methods 0 
composition. He seemed to possess the ability to congy 
ceive a composition in all its completeness in his mine 
just as an artist would conceive of a picture. The 
mechanical process of writing the work was merel 
hand labor. In fact, his wife used to remark, “He write 
out his compositions just as you and I write letters.” 

In a letter written in 1789 Mozart told of his methods 
of composition. . 

“When I feel good, sometimes in a ride in a wagon, © 
sometimes after.a fine meal, sometimes when I go for 
walk, sometimes when I cannot sleep, I have the peculia 
experience of having the musical ideas pour in upon m¢ 
like a powerful stream. Whither they come and hg 
I do not know. I retain the best ideas and mull ok) 
them. Then other ideas come, and soon there is a co 
trapuntal tapestry embellished by the tone colors of t 
different orchestral instruments. By this time I a1 
possessed with a fever of the soul which is all-consum- 
ing. If I am not disturbed, the more or less nebulous 
mass of themes begins to take form, like that of a ha 
some figure or that of « beautiful picture. The who 
thing is before me as in a beautiful, vital dream. The 
remarkable thing is that when a composition has deve 
oped to this stage I do not forget the details. This 
perhaps the greatest gift that God has given to me., 
After this I can be disturbed by external things witho 
injury to my work. I can play with the chicxens ot 
the geese with Gretel and Biarbel. I am merely empty- 
ing out of the reservoirs of my brain the things that 
I have placed there. I get the notes down on paper 
fairly fast and they rarely differ from my original menta 
conception that came at the moment of inspiration. I 
always endeavor to make my works distinctive. That 
is, I take care that they are Mozart, and not in the man 
ner of some other composer, just as my nose is big 
long, unlike that of any other man.” E 


How to Give a Musicale 


By Russell Gilbert 


1. Do not invite more people than the room can hold. 
comfortably. To enjoy music your guests must be able’ 
to see, to hear, and breathe freely. 
2. Place the piano where it can be seen and where a 
good light will fall upon both the piano rack and the: 
keyboard. 
3. Have the piano tuned and in good condition. — | 
4, See that a wide space is left free around the piano. 
Your pupils must not feel cramped. They cannot do 
well if someone is fanning behind their backs or peering 
up into their faces. | 
5. If there is a clack in the room either remove it or 
stop it. The ticking is sure to annoy your guests if 
they are at all rhythmical, i 
6. Be sure to air the room well before the guests ar-. 
rive. Do not have the temperature above 65°, An over- 
heated room has sent many a guest to sleep. : 
7, It is well to have the programme finish in less than) 
an hour. Better that guests should beg for more than to. 
have to wake them up at the close. 
8. Choose artists carefully. Do not have two sopranos 
or two tenors upon one programme, It is dangerous. | 
9. Serve cold refreshments. After sitting in a close, 
warm room guests will bless a cold punch or an ice. ; 
10. Small children, babies, cats, dogs, parrots, canaries, 
and similar singers are best banished from such an affair. 


Strengthening the Fingers 


By Jane Fellows 

Here is an exercise which will be found helpful in 
strengthening the fingers. Rest the hand on a table. or 
any flat surface, with the palm downwards. Have the 
fingers straight and slightly separated. Raise each fin- 
ger as high as possible at least ten times, taking care 
not to bend the finger at the knuckles. It will be noticed 
that the fourth finger is difficult to raise. With repeated 
practice, however, all the fingers will become supple. 
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What Radio Means to the Music Student 


Director of Radio Music, the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
Springteld, Mass. 


Victor Saudek, at present director of radio music for The Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company at Pittsburgh, and conductor 
of the KDKA Little Symphony Orchestra, was formerly solo flutist under of 7 
He has also traveled with 
many of the great coloratura singers, playing their flute obligato parts. He 
has made a study of symphonic, opera and light opera scores 


Victor Herbert and later under Emil Paur. 


“Tue music students of America have reason to be 

unusually interested in a discussion of what the radio 
means to them and how they may profit most by it. 
“Tt must be borne in mind that the radio functions 
ser the student in two ways. Firstly, it permits his 
Rbiening to the work of other performers ranging in kind 
from soloists to ensemble groupings of almost all possible 
combinations. Secondly, it affords the opportunity of 
presenting his own work to an audience that for size and 
variety is new to the world. Unfortunately, many stu- 
dents place most value upon the latter opportunity. 
Unfortunately, because, if there is one fault common to 
all promising students, it is that they are inclined to 
lay more emphasis upon what they have to offer than 
upon what they have yet to learn. Certainly this is a 
natural tendency, and so evident in other lines of musical 
activity that it has called comment from many directing 
heads. 


“Tn Tue Etuve for October, 1923, Preston Ware Orem 
says: 


““One of the greatest dangers of the young 
composer is the desire to rush into print too 
soon. After finally mastering all the technical 
details, one must spoil much good music paper 
before finally evolving anything which is much 
more than a good pupil’s exercise.’ 


“T quote Mr. Orem for a definite reason. Whereas, 
in submitting manuscripts to a publisher the young 
composer can, at worst, prejudice but a few people and 
is altogether unlikely to do even that, since his efforts 
‘are submitted to an editor trained to catch, and to catch 
quickly, the good as well as the bad features of a musi- 
cal work; in the case of the radio performance the work 
is presented to an audience of thousands upon thou- 
sands of people whose final dictum is that they either 
like a thing or they do not like it. They have no basis 
for their judgment other than their own likes and dis- 
likes. Consequently the student should make sure of 
his work before presenting it to the radio audience. 

“In the larger studios this problem is solved by the 
musical directors; but even there the applicant will natu- 
tally be more kindly received if he shows a conscien- 
tious effort in bringing out the best that is in him. 
These remarks should not be taken in a discouraging 
way. They are not so intended; and to make this appa- 
rent I presume it would be better to make a few prac- 
tical observances regarding what radio performance 
requires from the artist. 


The Microphone 


“By way of properly focusing the discussion, let us 
first consider the microphone, the instrument that picks 
up the sound and from which the sound is carried to 
the broadcasting apparatus. In the microphone we have 
what is elsewhere described as a ‘supersensitive ear’ and 
“a model critic, constant, unemotional and not gullible.’ 
So far as the microphone is concerned, whatever of art 
the soloist has must be expressed in terms of sound and 
sound alone. There is a definite technic for the radio 
tudio, just as there is a definite technic for the opera 
r the concert platform. 

“Not so long ago opera singers were severely criticized 
for carrying the stage deportment of the opera upon the 
concert platform. One hears very little of such criti- 
‘ism today, because the opera singer who also appears 
a concert artist has learned to master the technic of 
‘concert platform. Getting back to the microphone, 
is sufficiently important to bear repetition that the 
microphone transmits sound, and nothing but sound. 
miles, gestures, the play of a graceful body, the light 
the eye, mean nothing here. Everything must be put 
to the musical rendition itself. That this can be done 

proven by the fact that many teachers have remarked 
he improvement in the work of their artist-pupils duc 
this sapperes conceytration upon the sheer sound they 
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An Interview With VICTOR SAUDEK 


Newark, N. J. Hastings, Nebraska. 


s from both 


produce. Briefly, the: microphone tends to sharpen the 
performer’s technic; and it does it in a way impossible 
to a human being without hurting the feelings of the 
performer. It does accurately and with absolute fair- 
ness. It is the infallible mirror of the artist’s work. 

“Take so elementary a thing as a singer’s breathing, 
which, if faulty, is noted in a concert hall by but a 
comparatively few people sitting close to the singer. 
Obviously this faulty breathing means wasted effort and 
a lessening of control and tonal quality on the part of 
the singer. But through the radio microphone this 
breathing will go ‘on the air’ to each listener exactly as 
if he were standing directly before the singer. Thence, 
brought to the singer’s attention it may be corrected 
by intelligent study. The performer thus moves to- 
ward an ideal performance; that is to say, one in which 
digital or vocal expertness in the mechanical sense is 
combined with the ability to throw into that mechanical 
skill all the interpretative intelligence the performer can 
bring to bear upon it. 


An Irrevocable Record 


“By way-of good measure, the microphone adds a quite 
unique feature which is, that immediately upon picking 
up a sound, it starts on the way to:thousands upon 
thousands of listeners. Once it strikes the microphone 
a sound can never be recalled. There comes to my 
mind a radio performance which involved the use of 
a reader with a musical background. This reader was 
a person of great experience who felt that he knew at 
least how to turn pages. But in actual performance, 
as he stood before the microphone, this turning of 
pages went ‘on the air’ like the sound of dishes being 
rattled around in a sink. It was thus brought to this 
reader’s attention how this apparently so little thing 
might detract from his performance in a hall or room 
or even in the open air. It proved to him that there is 


VICTOR SAUDEK 


Station KDK A, Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Ill. 


the instrumental and vocal sides, which, combined with his experience in 
actual production of symphonic and operatic works, gives 
ersatility required by the position he at present occupies. 
attached to the Music Department, School of Fine 
of Technology, in a professional capacity. 

are also interested in radio, will find this a 
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very informative article. 


a deft technic of even so little a thing as turning pages, 
ahd as everyone knows, it is the multitude of little 
things as much as anything else that distinguishes the 
artist from the mere performer. 

“It is thus that the microphone, by its absolute fair- 
ness, tends to make artists of mere performers. And 
because of the inability to recall a sound, once it has 
gone ‘on the air,’ there has arisen the feeling that in a 
radio performance the performer must be constantly 
‘on his toes.’ This being ‘on one’s toes’ is eminently 
characteristic of great artists, as witness Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s reply to a young actress who criticised the di- 
vine Sarah for exhausting herself in an emotional 
scene: ‘But, you see, you are not Sarah Bernhardt.’ 


The Immense Radio Audience 


“Has, radio anything else to offer the young artist 
or artist-pupil? Let me answer that with a question. 
What does it cost a singer to make a concert début and 
what is the size of the audience; what does it cost a 
singer to radio a concert and what is the size of the 
audience? Does radio have a bad effect upon concert 
attendance? Another question will answer. Do less 
people attend the artist’s concert because his work is 
procurable in the form of phonograph records? It 
might be added further that there are singers whose 
present church positions are directly the results of radio 
performance. 

“As to which voice or instrument goes ‘on the air’ 
most advantageously to itself, there is none such. Bear 
this in mind: any voice or instrument will radio well 
if it is well used. Soprano, contralto, baritone, tenor, 
bass, violin, flute, trumpet, banjo; any voice; any instru- 
ment; it is all the same. It is entirely the skill of the 
performer that counts. Believe me, the microphone is 
unsentimental, it has no prejudices, it is not snobbish. 
It receives a jazz band with the same fairness that it 
extends to a symphony orchestra. 

“Regarding the placing of instruments in relation to 
the microphone, we find comparatively no difference in 
various arrangements. The chief thing to note here, 
for soloists and groups alike, is to avoid any tendency 
to ‘crowd’ the microphone. The microphone is a sen- 
sitive thing, as sensitive as a demure little Miss with her 
first beau. Keep that in mind, and you are pretty safe. 


The Radio Future 


“The future of the radio? Well, I am certainly no - 
prophet, but the influence of the radio is constantly 
widening. It already means much to many people and 
it means more every day. We are sufficiently busy with 
the present and we act on the belief that we control 
the future to the best by acting as conscientiously as 
vossible in the present. Personally, I believe that within 
twenty years radio will mean to the music world as 
much as and more than the telephone and telegraph 
mean to the business world to-day. Already we are 
carrying symphony concerts, organ recitals, music lec- 
tures, opera, drama, concerts and dance programs to 
the farthermost rural stretches of the western hemis- 
phere. We are also heard in Europe. A great future 
for radio is assured. Just how it will be handled none 
can now say, but there is no reason to doubt that it will 
be handled well. 

“The possibilities of extending musical education 
through the radio are enormous. We have just com- 
pleted a series of lectures upon the history, characteris- 
tics and use of all the instruments of the modern sym- 
phony orchestra. The lectures were illustrated by 
excerpts from standard symphonic scores. 

“Mr. A. S. Garbett, formerly assistant editor of 
Tue Erupe, has just completed a series of educational 
musical lectures from San Francisco broadcasting sta- 


tions, Work of this kind will be expanded in the 
future for the great advantage of American musical 
education, 
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Radio Limitations 

“While radio imposes restrictions upon the performer, 
restrictions that tend to sharpen the performer’s technic, 
on the other hand it offers a distinct and unique advan- 
tage. This advantage grows out of the fact that radio, 
more than any other musical institution, is identified with 
the home and the fireside. The point that I wish to 
make’ here is that this atmosphere of home is not only 
at the receiving end of the radio, but also at the broad- 
casting end. Briefly, the broadcasting studio is furnished 
precisely as homes are furnished and the artist may have 
at hand during the recital such relatives, friends and 
teachers (in reasonable number of course) as he has 
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been accustomed to rely upon for that moral support and - 


encouragement that means so much especially to the 
comparatively inexperienced performer. It is one thing 
to have friends and associates in the audience; but the 
advantage of having them at one’s side during the actual 
performance itself is certainly no negligible factor. 

“Tt is our aim here in Pittsburgh, and, from what I 
have seen on my visits to the major studios elsewhere, 
it is also their aim, to extend as cordial a hand as possi- 
ble to aspiring young musicians. It is safe to say that 
there is scarcely a young musician of promise in the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh whom we have not succeeded in 
exploiting to advantage before the radio audience. 

“Perhaps a remark regarding radio and the teachers 
of music in its varied branches will be not out of place. 
There is no question that radio has functioned in 
the past to the benefit of those teachers whose hearts are 
in their work and who make it a practice to develop their 
pupils in an intelligent and artistic way. 

“It frequently happens that we are able to devote a 
whole program to the pupils of a particular studio. 
This means necessarily that this particular studio must 
have developed a number of pupils whose ability has 
reached the point of warranting their public presen- 
tation. Studios that have not yet reached such a point 
of attainment are thus by the spirit of emulation urged 
to renewed efforts, with resultant artistic profit to 
teachers and pupils alike. And in the long run financial 
advancement moves along closely behind artistic progress. 
There may be exceptions to this, to be sure; but evi- 
dence seems to substantiate the rule. It is a great pleas- 
ure to find advanced pupils in the various studios being 
spurred on to renewed efforts by virtue of the possibility 
of their presenting an outstanding radio performance. 
For an outstanding radio performance, like any other 
arresting achievement, finds its reward in time.” 


Pointers on Beginner’s Practice 


By W. L. Clark 


1. Spenp a goodly portion of the practice period in 
scale practice. Scale playing gives easy, graceful exe- 
cution. 

2. Spend considerable time on left hand practice. Make 
the left hand do its share of work from the very begin- 
ning. 

3. Practice silent note reading; 
aloud. This will develop accuracy. 

4. Devote a few. moments to counting aloud. Make 
counting aloud a definite part of the practice period. 

5. Give a definite amount of time to some one exer- 
cise that you would like to master. By learning one 
well, the same will be done for others. 


then reading notes 


When Practice is Practice 


By Vaughtie C. Alexander 


Tue right way to practice is to think how you are to 
play every note before you play it—to know what you 
are playing. 

When the fingers run away from the mind, the play- 
ing becomes haphazard, and all artistic effect is de- 
stroyed. 

After practicing thoughtfully, if your fingers respond 
readily to your mind then you may safely let feeling 
help direct them. 

To practice well is to play consciously at every instant 
the right note at the right time. A mistake which you 
hear and do not correct does you a wrong; for a fault 
is a fault, whether it is noticed by others or not: 

Listen carefully to find out where and-what you play 
falsely. Then the ear will not be careless, you will 
learn to appreciate correctness and beauty, and will give 
yourself much pleasure. 


The Fear of Black Notes 


By C. Frawley Thurston 


Wirn my advanced pupils, nothing ever gave me more 
trouble than sight reading. The slow passages with 
large open notes they executed with ease. Accidenta!s, 
such as found in the music of MacDowell, did not cause 
them much concern. These they would play very often 
with an amazing precision. But as soon as a group of 
closely placed sixteenth and sixty-fourth notes made 
their appearance, even though but a simple arpeggio 
that lay right beneath his hands, the player took stage 
fright, looked wildly at the notes, fumbled, and gave 
up the task as impossible. 

I made up my mind to prevent this mishap, and gave it 
long and continued thought. Merely to have the pupil 
look over the music before attempting to play it, as 
recommended by most teachers, did not suffice. I found 
nine out of ten pupils merely pretend to look over the 
notes. If they actually do, they pay as much attention 
to the easy parts as they do those that are apt to cause 
difficulty. The result is they gain nothing from the 
procedure whatever. 

After watching pupils over and over again, I came 
to the conclusion that closely set black notes appeared 
to them very much as a hole in the pavement appears 
to an automobilist. The automobilist jams on his 
brakes and, with the slackened motion, glides over the 
depression without much of a jar. If, however, the 
hole appears suddenly when he does not expect it, he 


The Body Touch 


By Ernest J. Farmer 


ALTHOUGH the various arm movements in piano play- 
ing have been very fully discussed and analyzed, so 
little has been said about the use of the body that many 
players and teachers give it no thought. Unless decid- 
edly lacking in temperament, they do use the body 
touch, but unsystematically and insufficiently. 

The most obvious, but not the most important, use of 
the body touch is in fortissimo two-hand chords. The 
power that may be obtained from even a small upright 
piano by this means is a revelation to many players. The 
fingers are formed touching the keys, the body is swung 
slightly forward, at the right instant the weight is 
caught sharply on the fingertips so that the body is 
thrown back and the whole weighty impulse is trans- 
formed into tone. The movement-is, for all the world, 
like that which one uses naturally in opening a door 
that sticks. As much larger muscles than those of the 
arms are used, the body touch is remarkably effortless, 
and the tone produced, pure as well as rich. 

A slow, gentle movement gives great impressiveness 
to soft chords. In the popular Rachmaninoff Prelude, 
the chords marked ppp may be played with the body, 
but the melodic octaves with the arm alone for greater 
incisiveness. Not many succeed in subduing the body 
touch enough for this passage, but it can be done. 

One-hand chords are less easy, but come naturally 
enough after one has practiced two-hand chords for a 
while. It is possible to get quite rapid alternating-hand 
passages with tremendous bravura effect by using a kind 


Concerts in Africa 


will very often do the very thing he should not do— 
that is, give the car gas. The pupil, seeing the difficulty 
after gliding over long half and whole notes, acts very 
much in the same way. Instead of retarding the tempo, 
he rushes the slow movement, and finds himself on. the 
rocks before the difficulty is actually reached. 

My method to correct this tendency is simplicity 
itself. I tell the pupil to look for the “black notes.” 
If it happens to be an arpeggio, I ask him in what key 
it is. To this request he then gives the letter name 
of each note. Very often this will, suffice; but with 
some of Lizst’s music, I go so far as to ask the pupil 
to copy the difficult notes down on paper. 

“Why do I do this?” you may ask. Simply to make 
the youngsters concentrate. The principle is illustratec 
by the average person looking at a sunflower. He sees 
a large black centre, a large convex pad, from which, 
radiate yellow leaves. If he looks more closely, %% 
will recognize that it is a composite flower, and th 
the pad is studded with myriads of little stars, each on 
a little flower by itself. The sunflower he discovers 
is not a single flower but a veritable: garden full of 
little ones. : 

In the same way, the pupil’s concentration breaks + 
the unity of what before seemed a black mass of notes, 
and, recognizing each for itself, plays them as they 
should be played. 


of rotary movement. Single notes are less easy still, 
but soon come after one learns not to use too much™ 
body impulse and thus get out of balance. 5 

The greatest value of the body touch is not in it 
increasing the range of tone between pp and ff, but in 
the power it gives of intensifying the great climaxigg” 
accents of musical phrases or periods and of addi 
impressiveness to quiet but emotional passages. In the 
favorite A-Major Polonaise of Chopin one may do ver 
well without it up to the last eight measures. But now 
comes the fourth or sixth entry, according to whether 
one observes the repeats or not, of that. period. One” 
must do something special. It works very well to use 
the body quite powerfully at the beginning of each of 
the first six of these measures, and then for each heath 
of the last two. This touch is very useful in the noc- 
turnes, quite subtly of course, on some of the more 
poignantly expressive, stressed notes. ? \ 

In teaching, one may introduce the body touch in its. 
easiest form in the second or even in the first term. 
Modern teachers know that early mastery of the upper- 
arm movements keeps the upper arm free and is an: 
important factor in gaining freedom in the wrist. 
Mastery of the body movements makés the whole poise 
more elastic and easy and shows a strong reflex effect 
in all phases of technic. It is not particularly hard to. 
get, not nearly so hard as the independent finger move-_ 
ment with which the older teachers formerly began, 


Waite touring in South Africa with a well-known 
artist we often took flying trips off the beaten track 
and arranged entertainments in smaller towns. In the 
Transvaal, especially, many people had no idea what a 
concert was. We=received notice one day to play at a 
little place, B—; and at dawn a two-wheeled cart with 
four frisky Basuto ponies pulled up in front of our 
hotel. We had a grand ride across the veldt, but it be- 
came very.tiresome, as it took nearly all day. We had 
just time to dine, dress and walk to the hall. 

What was our: amazement to find that not a single 
chair had been placed in the room for the public to sit 
on! The manager, however, drew our attention to chalk 
marks on the floor, squares about two and a half feet 
large, each one numbered. The public would sit in those 
squares. A negro boy, perched on a little donkey and 
ringing a large bell, announced our concert to the 


‘What the Musician Should Know About Business’, by Dr. Thomas Tapper, in the F cbruary““Etude”, 


comes from a musician who has gone into business and made a great success. 


| 
By Joseph George Jacobson - : 
| 


in the annals of the town!” 1 

To the hall the townsmen came—all shades of com-' 
plexions from the whitest Caucasian to the blackest 
Zulu. After the first solo, not a soul stirred nor applaud-. 
ed. They simply’ stared at us. “Perhaps the audience is) 
more critical than we think,” | said to my friend; “we'd’ 
better take more pains.” Again silence reigned during) 
the next piece. Feeling uneasy.at this uncanny behavior,; 
I mingled with the audience inquiring whether they liked 
the rausic or not. The reply was that they thought it 
heavenly, but were not sure if they were allowed to ap-) 
plaud or make a noise. I told them to do so by all) 
means; whereupon the opposite took place. At every 
bravura-or crescendo passage they started such a howl- 
ing and screaming that the manager had to quiet them. 


ah 
a | 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.4A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘“‘How to Teach,"’ ‘What to Teach," etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. 


Bi-Weekly Lessons 


I teach in a small town. Some parents think 
that one lesson each week is too much for their 
children to take during the school year. They want 
a lesson once every two weeks, Would you accept 
such pupils? One lady became quite provoked when 
1 refused to accept her two boys as pupils, one com- 
ing for his lesson one week and the other the next. 
Do you think it would be better to accept such 
pupils than to lose them?—V. P. 


} 


It might have an enlightening effect on parents if you 
drew their attention to the small amount of supervision 
which is customarily given piano work in proportion to 

* that devoted to other school studies. Take arithmetic, 
for instance. In school, the child’s work is constantly 
under the teacher’s eye for five days in the week. Ex- 
amples are daily corrected and explained, so that the pu- 
pil is given no opportunity to get hopelessly befogged 
over them. But contrast this condition with piano study ! 
Daily practice of an hour or more is supervised by the 
teacher only a half or three-quarters of an hour per 
week; and for the remaining days the child is allowed 
to go as he pleases, learning wrong notes and rhythms, 
and forgetting during the week a large proportion of 
what has been told him. Is it not evident that if he goes 
without a lesson for two long weeks, the situation be- 
comes hopeless? 

My answer is, therefore, that you would do well to 
refuse bi-weekly pupils, unless driven to take them by 

_ dire need, or unless their mothers are able to look after 
their practice properly; for otherwise the probability is 
that the pupils will accomplish little or nothing, and you 
will, of course, be held responsible for lack of good re- 
sults. Why not have a frank talk with parents, and pre- 
ent the facts that I have outlined? Perhaps they may 

_ then see daylight in the matter! 


Standards of Attainment 


How nearly perfect should a child play his little 
pieces and studies before taking up others in his 
first term of lessons? Should he be kept on one 
piece more than three or four lessons if it seems 
impossible for him to play it without mistakes or 
stumbling? 


It is a mistake to keep a pupil drudging away at ma- 
terial that is evidently unfitted for him, in any grade. 
If a study or piece is perfectly practicable for a pupil, 
and especially if he likes it, he should be urged to learn 
it thoroughly, and even memorize it. But if another piece 
proves dry or too difficult after it has been given a fair 
trial, do not push it to the point of exasperation, but let 
it be quietly dropped in favor of more promising material. 
The teacher is the doctor, and should take care that his 
medicine is really beneficial to the patient, otherwise it 
should be discarded. 


Methods of Touch 


Mr, L. M. asks for a list of books on piano touches, 
and how to use them. 

There is so much controversy among high authorities 
as to the correct method of manipulating the piano keys, 
that it would be impossible to cite any one book as an 
absolute standard. I therefore append a list of books by 
leading teachers. The thoughtful student will read what 
each one of them has to say, and his will then use his 
own common sense in choosing what seems best. The 
books are listed alphabetically : 

Bree, Malvina: Principles of the Leschetizky Method, 

Campbell, L. B.: Relaxation in Piano Playing. 

Grabill, E. W.: The Mechanics of Piano Technic. 

Hambourg, Mark: How to Play the Piano, 

Matthay, Tobias: The Act of Touch. 

_ Matthay, Tobias: First Principles of Pianoforte Play- 

ing. 

Smith, Macdonald: From Brain to Keyboard. 
Venable, Mary: The Interpretation of Piano Music. 

Wells, Howard: Ears, Brain and Fingers. 


The same correspondent adds: 


As I intend to take up the stwdy of the pipe or- 
gan later on, would you advise me to train aceord- 
ing to a certain piano method, or is this indifferent 
and would not have any significance in regard to 
organ playing? 


oe ee 


All the dexterity and fluency that one can acquire in 
piano study will come in handy for the organist; so that 
I advise you to study piano through the regular channels. 
It might be well, however, to prepare for organ work by 
stressing Bach and Mendelssohn, who are the leading 
classic organ composers. 


Studies for Beginners 


What book would you recommend for a very slow 
child after he has completed Presser’s Beginner’s 
Book?—V. P. 

If he has small hands, try Lemoine’s Fifty Juvenile 
Studies, Op. 37, or Burgmiiller’s Twenty-five Easy and 
Progressive Studies, Op. 100. The three books of Loesch- 
horn, Op. 65, consist of a series of melodious and pro- 
gressive studies that begin in the key of C and advance 
through several of the simpler keys, with a group of 
studies in each of these keys. 


Miss Lena Cums, a piano teacher of Gardnersville, N. Y., 
writes that she stimulated interest among her pupils 
by awarding a gold star for each especially well-pre- 
pared lesson. Last year, she says, the youngest member 
of her class won the greatest number of these stars, and 
was rewarded by a birthday party, at which games and 
a musical program were leading features. A teacher who 
thus encourages friendly rivalry and a healthy group 
spirit in her pupils is sure to be a success! 

I should be glad to have other members of the Round 
Table send accounts of any such devices which they have 
found of assistance in arousing and holding the interest 
of their pupils. 


When to Begin Technic 


1. Is it necessary to teach the two-finger exer- 
cises to children? Do you think the proper time 
to give them would be after Presser’s Beginner’s 
Book has been completed? Could the same results 
be obtained by careful study and use of fingers in 
little studies and pieces? 

2. Would you advise giving scales to children 
with the Presser’s Beginner’s Book, or wait till 
that has been completed? The pedagogy course 
given in the school from which I graduated intro- 
duced seales as soon as the notes, keys, whole and 
half steps were learned. 

3. When should the different touches be taught 
to a child?—V. P. 


The child’s technical work, in my opinion, should be- 
gin at the very outset. He should be taught immediately 
to hold his hands correctly, and then little exercises 
should be given which will properly train his fingers for 
their future tasks. As soon as he is able to execute cor- 
rectly exercises with a single position of the hands, he 
should be taught to put the thumb under the other fingers 
by such exercises as the following: 


Ex.1 


ight d 
Right Han é 


This work prepares for the scales, which should now 
begin in their simplest forms. 

Let each pupil have a book of music manuscript and 
bring it to each lesson, In it you can write down such 
simple exercises as the above; and you should teach him 
to begin his practice every day by this purely technical 
drill. Scales are the alphabet of music, and their mas- 
tery cannot begin too soon. 


“Let no composer, be he never so poor in spirit or rich 
in sympathy, abstain from any legend, providing only 
it gives him the chance to sing of life as he has known 
it, and known it so poignantly that he is not dissuaded 
even by the greatness of those who have preceded him.” 


—RuvutTLanp BoucutTon. 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


Value of the Grace-Note 


My father and I have been discussing the grace- 
note, he claiming that it has some time-value and is 
counted as a part of the beat, while I claim that 
it has no part of the beat whatever. Please decide 
the question.—IF’. N. 


I’m afraid I must support your father in this ques- 
tion. If a note is sounded at all, it must have some 
time-value, however slight. The shortest staccato, for 
instance, endures for a small fraction of a second. 

The “grace-note,” technically called the acciaccatura, 
is really a shortened form of the appoggiatura. In its 
original use the latter consists of a small note, written 
just before a principal note and occupying a half (or 
sometimes two-thirds) of its time. Thus in Mozart’s 


Sonata in A Minor, the following passage, with the 
appoggiatura at the sign *: 


Ex. 2 3g 
bs —— a 


Probably during the seventeenth century, the appog- 
giatura was sometimes played very quickly; and in this 
case a short oblique line (the sign for diminished value) 
was drawn through its stem. Thus in Mozart’s Rondo 
in D Major, the first two measures: 


Accordingly, the “grace-note” has a small time-value, 
which it takes from the note by which it is immedi- 
ately followed, and to which it is regularly attached by 
a short slur. 


Stiff Wrists 


I am troubled with stiff wrists. I cannot play 
for any length of time without stiffening. I find 
it almost impossible to relax. Will you tell me 
what exercises I should use, and how I should go 
about it?—H. G. N. 

You should learn first to relax, and then to employ 
the hand touch in your playing. For the latter, consult 
the Round Table in the Erupes of May and June, 1924. 

After all, relaxing the wrists is a purely psychological 
matter. One has first to relax them in the brain, and 
then to keep enough attention focused on them while 
playing to avoid stiffening them again. 

Sit near a table and hold your forearms horizontally 
before you, letting your hands hang down from your 
wrists like clothes on a clothes. line. Now let your arms 
gradually descend till your hands lie limply in your 
lap. Raise the forearms again, with the hands still 
loosely hanging; extend the arms forward and let the 
hands come down on the table-top. Repeat these motions 
about twenty times a day. 

Then, when you play, approach the keys with the 
same loose hands, and strive to keep them steadily in 
the same condition. When you finish, raise the wrists 
up first and place the hands in the lap as before. Thus 
you will start right and end right, and, we will hope, 
will continue in the properly plastic condition. 
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. THE VAUDEVILLE ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTOR 


Ir the music of vaudeville is trivial, 
apparently the duties of the orchestra 
leader are not. In 
able to play violin or piano—and prefer- 
ably both—ke has to be an “extremely 
capable musician,” says Edward Renton 
in his book: “The Vaudeville Theatre— 
Building, Operation and Management.” 

“Sometimes he has to possess almost 
clairvoyant powers to interpret the needs 
of some acts,” this author continues. “He 
and his musicians will frequently have to 
contend with poorly written, almost il- 
legible music; it often reaches him torn, 
blotted, pencilled and erased until it is 
difficult to recognize it as music at all. It 
is often the case that an act does not 
bring any music, merely desiring a quick 
little waltz or march for opening and 
closing a sketch, or asking the orchestra 
to ‘fake’ this or that throughout an acro- 
batic act, or during some ‘business.’ It 
follows that the leader must be adept at 
choosing a suitable number in keeping 
with the spirit of the act. It also fol- 
lows that the orchestra must be able to 
‘fake’ in good harmony. So far as the 
author knows, there is no field of musical 
endeavor requiring quite so much versa- 
tility, all-around ability, patience and 
general musical knowledge as that of the 
vaudeville orchestra.” 


“The player should have ten tumes more 
technic than is required for the piece.” 
—FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


WAGNER LIKED HORSES 


In an article on Wagner in The Chau- 
iauquan, R. A. Coan reminds us again of 
Wagner's love of animals together with 
other human qualities the great com- 
poser possessed. “Of his personality,” 

\~Sgays Mr. Coan, “certain outstanding mani- 
festations deserve notice. His was a 
wonderful sense of humor—the aura of an 
undying youthfulness of spirit. Nowhere 
do we see this better displayed than in 
his letters to Minna, his first wife. Ill in 
body, harassed by financial difficulties, 
tormented by the jealous upbraiding of 
his wife, he yet could reply to her in such 
tender, vivacious, humorous strain as is 
found nowhere else in epistolary literature, 
save possibly in the unmatched letters of 
Stevenson....These letters also reveal his 
Jove for animals. Almost every one con- 
tains references to ‘Fips,’ their dog, and 
Jacquot, their parrot. This love for brute 
beasts is beautifully expressed in his letter 
to Minna from Paris: ‘Ah, God, how I’m 
longing for a last den of one’s own. Only 
take care of Jacquot; one must have a 
couple of good dogs then, and if possible 
also a horse. In the streets here I do most 
of my talking with horses, for instance, 
on the cab-stand. When the good beasts 
flinch, prick up their ears, shake their 
heads, and begin stamping their feet, 
I’m as pleased as a child. I’ve quite taken 
the dear omnibus horses to my heart!’ 

“One wonders what Wagner would say 
to a modern taxicab! It is a fact, how- 
ever, that quite a menagerie of animals 
appear in his operas, and whenever they 
do so the music improves. The Iarewell 
te the Swan in Lohengrin, the birds and 
beasts in Siegfried, inspired some of the 
best of his music; and certainly his love 
of horses cropped up in Die Walkure 
wherein we get a whole livery-stable full 
of wild horses. Brunnhilde and her steed 
Gran, are among the very best of Wag- 
ners characterizations, 

“We are musical than we were, 
bul do we sing as much ourselves, or are 
we simply more willing to pay other 
people to do our singing for us?” 

—Datry GrarHic, 
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addition to being’ 


The Musical Scrap Book | 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GCARBETT 


WILLEM MENGELBERG, CONDUCTOR 


MENGELBERG’s decided success as con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic 
gives weight to the following description 
of his method by D. W. Sinclair, an 
American musician, who has played under 


his baton. It is from Mr. Sinclair’s 
article on “Six Orchestral Conduc- 
tors” which appeared in The American 
Mercury: 


“Mengelberg is the ne plus ultra of 
drill! masters; his knowledge of orches- 
tral instruments and effects is microscop- 
ically complete. For another thing, he 
combines all sorts of temperaments in 
one; he has thoroughly assimilated the 
romantic, the precise, the energetic, the 
tender, the ruthless. Again, he has ob- 
viously devoted time to study as well as 
conducting, for he is wonderfully pene- 
trating in getting the last drop of blood 
from the music before him. Further 
still, when he is free of hurry and irri- 
tation he simply radiates, almost exudes, 
a free sympathy with his musicians, their 
capabilities and their problems.... 

“Once, preparing Strauss’ Don Jwan he 
failed to get from the orchestra the enor- 
mous power that rests in that superb score. 
He shook his fist in the air and burst out, 


‘Don Juan is not a weakling, not an “I 
beg-your-pardon” sort of man—he is 
strone— here the fist shot upward to 
the consternation of the National Sym- 
phony’s girl-harpist—‘a new woman every 
day!’ (Appropriate blushes from the 
harpist, but a cheerful response from the 
men)...Brahms’ Academic Festival Over- 
ture presented difficulties—it "was too 
sweet to suit him. Quoth Willem: ‘Here 
are professors—dry old professors !’— 
accompanying his elucidation by making 
faces. For Berlioz’ Scaffold March in 
the Symphonie Fantastique he yelled: 
‘You must play like devils!’... 

“The production 1922. of Mahler’s 
great Third Symphony furnished him 
with no end of opportunity. The flower- 
movement was not played delicately 
enough, ‘No,’ said Mengelberg, ‘not so’— 
holding up a pitying finger—‘but so—the 
poor little flower must die!’ And the 
E-flat clarinetist failing to achieve the 
needed raucousness in the ensuing animal 
picture: ‘You are supposed to be a donkey 
—and you play like a Jady-donkey.’ 

“Nothing is left out of Mengelberg’s 
conception of art; everything is grist to 
his mill.” 


MUSIC AND MAGIC 


WE have long been of the opinion that 
“music is magic,” but now comes an inter- 
esting restatement of the fact from a Pro- 
fessor of the History of Music at the 
College of France, Jules Combarieu, who 
quotes Wagner in support, in his book, 
Music: Its Laws and Evolution. 

“What a strange history is that of mu- 
sic!” he exclaims. “Everywhere in all the 
ages, one sees in it something mysterious 
and inexplicable, which places it outside 
the other forms of human activity. At the 
present time, even, when we call to our aid 
all the resources of our ‘sciences,’ we are 
unable to explain clearly what it -is that 
moves us when we listen to a beautiful air 
of eight bars; and the modern human mind, 
though freed from many superstitions, is 
often obliged to speak in the same lan- 
guage as that of primitive folk. 

“Our operas, and the whole of our reli- 
gious music, may be considered as a sur- 
vival of magic. When Siegfried, while 


forging his sword, sings and enumerates 
the qualities of the blade, when Jeannette, 
as she sews, says ‘Cours mon _aiguille, 
dans la taine,’ etc., they are performing 
acts reduced to meaningless symbols with- 
out efficacy, but imitated from ancient 
magic. Lastly, we see how the two ex- 
tremes of history link themselves together. 

“What do we discover at the very begin- 
ning of musical history? Myths, ascribing 
to music divine origins and incantations. 
Now this is how the greatest musician of 
yesterday expresses himself: 

““The power of the composer,’ says 
Richard Wagner, ‘is naught else than that 
of the magician. It is really in a state of 
enchantment that we listen to one ~of 
Beethoyen’s symphonies.’ et 

“Is this the brilliant epigram of a writer 
such as we often find in musical criticism? 
No; rather it is the phrase of an artist, a 
philosopher, and. an historian all in one.” 


WAGNER’ S DRESSING GOWN 


Everyspopy knows that Wagner had a 
passion for luxury. In his life of this 
great composer, Henry T. Finck quotes 
the following letter in which the master 
orders his dressing-gown: 

“Pink satin stuffed with eiderdown and 
quilted in squares, like the grey and red 
coverlet [ had of you; exactly the sub- 
stance, light, not heavy; of course with 
the upper and under material quilted 
together, Lined with light satin, 
widths at bottom therefore very wide. 
Then put on extra—not sown onto the 
quilted material—a padded ruching all 
round of the same material; from the 
waist in ruching must extend downwards 


Six 


into a raised facing (or garniture) cutting 


of the front part. Study the drawing 
carefully: at the bottom facing or Schopp, 
which must be worked in a particularly 
beautiful manner is to spread out on both 
sides to have an ell in width and then, 
rising to the waist, lose itself in the ordin- 
ary width of the padded ruching which 
runs all round.” 

Any Anierican who fussed over a dress- 
ing-gown like this would be thought a 
“sissy ;” but the same care that went into 
his dressing-gowns went into Wagner's 
gorgeous scene-settings, and into his 
music. You cannot judge a man by his 
clothes; yet strangely they reveal him. 


THE ETUDE: 
A NEGLECTED PEDAGOG 


Nor many people could say offhand who 
is “the father of modern Spanish music,” 
in spite of the increased interest in Span- 
ish music engendered by the works of Al- 
beniz and Granados. “To be the origina- 
tor of a movement has its tragedy as well 
as its glory,” says Eric Blon in the London 
Musical Opinion. “It takes a serious, un- 
egotistic, ideal-minded scholar such as 
Felipe Pedrell, the father of the modern 
Spanish School, to endure calmly the mor- 
tification of the comparative obscurity, il- 
lumined by faint rays of a glory that is 
mainly the reflex of other people’s suc- 
cesses, which has ever been the leader’s 
lot in music. 

“Pedrell was born in 1841 at Tortosa 
in Catalonia, came a generation ahead of 
those destined to profit, not only by the 
adoption of his sound principles, but also 
hy the avoidance of his failings. And when 
he retired, in proud disillusionment, to his 
native province, he already found himself 
fallen a generation behind his time, his 
teaching usurped and improved upon by 
others, foremost among them Albeniz, 
Granados and Manuel de Falla. He had, 
with too self-sacrificing a generosity, be- 
stowed his inheritance long before his de- 
cease.” 

Pedrell was (or since he is still living 
according to last accounts, still is) wholly 
self-taught in music. He became professor 
of Musical History and Aesthetics at the 
Royal Conservatory of Madrid, and in 
1894 was made a member of the Spanish 
Academy. “His editorial work in regards 
to old Spanish music is of the highest 
value,” says Baker, and “as a student of 
folk-lore he stands very high.” He has 
published numerous works in Spanish on 
these subjects, is the composer of several gy, 
operas, and above all has'been a great 
teacher, his best known pupil being, per- 
haps, Albeniz, later a pupil of Liszt. 
Recent investigators in the comparatively 
little known field of Spanish music delight 
to do him honor. 


sant a 

‘Not all attractive women are good 
women—and not all attractive music is 
good music.” r 


SUCCESS AS AN OPERA SINGER 


More than a good voice is needed for 
success in opera; more, even, than histri- 
onic ability, personal magnetism and ; 
sheer beauty, according to Geraldine Far- 
rar, who possesses all these gifts in 
abundance. Writing her own biography, | 
she says: “I have been asked in sum-— 
ming up these experiences of my artistic 
career, so far, if it has all been worth 
while. From my point of view, yes.” 
She then adds some reservations, “It is, ? 
however, distinctly mot worth while, to ie 
my mind, unless Fortune smiles upon you 
in abundance, for art is not the medium 
stratum of life, but its flowered inspira- i 
tion and emotional poetry; it demands 
and obtains its sacrifices and sorrows 
which modify and chasten its glory, and | 
your own soul best knows the toll you pay. 

“Personally, I would not encourage the 
graduate of the church choir, or the 
youthful miss with the pretty voice arid 
the smug mind, to embark upon a grand- 
opera career, such as I have come ‘to 
understand it. By that, I mean the 
exceptional career that demands the big 
outlook and risk in all one attempts—the 
sacrifices, the unceasing toil, the iron 
constitution, invulnerable nerves, to say 
nothing of the financial security involved, 
according to the magnitude of the under- 
taking. With the many who earn 4 com- 
lortable livelihood by their agreeable song 
J have no question, Let the artist 
develop in his own orbit, according to his 
light, nor criticise the fruition of those 
gifts he so generously flings to his ad- 
mirers,” 


ug 
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Why Is There So Much Bad Time? 


Eepitor’s Nore—Mr. Baker was born in London, in 1859. [He was edu- 
cated privately and studied music at the Royal Academy of Music, receiving 
the distinction, Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music, and later the degree — in 
He is the author of innumerable 
articles and short books upon music, all with a high degree of readability 
and marked with his practical musical scholarship. For many years he was 


of Mus.B. from Durham University. 


' One often comes across the assertion that the instinct 
for correct time and exact rhythm is inherent in human 
nature. Whether this is a fact is, however, open to 
doubt. It is perfectly true that many uncivilized peo- 
ples, whose ideas of melody are quite rudimentary, ex- 
hibit the most marvelous exactitude in their rendering 
of various rhythms; but that of itself does not prove 
that this aptitude is natural or anything else than the 
result of frequent and painstaking practice from child- 
hood. It is also true, on the other hand, that com- 
paratively few, even amongst musicians, are able to 
maintain strict time, without extraneous aid. Singers, 
in the effort to show off their voices, frequently twist the 
time into a travesty of the original, apparently with- 
out being sensible of what they are doing or of the 
acute pain they are thereby inflicting upon their audi- 
ence. Of course, in an artistic performance, no one 
wants metronomic exactness; but the point is that few 
could give it, even where it is desired. A very simple 
experiment will demonstrate the truth of this assertion. 
In a mixed company partially or wholly composed of 
persons who are supposed to have learned music, let 
four measures of common time be played in strict time. 
Then give four measures of absolute silence during 
which they are to count to themselves, and at the end 
of which they are to give a signal to the pianist to 
resume, by saying “Now” or “One” or whatever may 
be agreed upon. The signals will not be simultaneous. 
Impulsive people will be a little before, stolid ones a 
little behind the exact moment. In truth it is more 
difficult than is commonly supposed to count silent bars 
with exactitude; yet if the instinct for rhythm is in- 
herent in human nature, this difficulty ought to have 
no existence. 


The Pupil Who Cannot Keep Time 


Every teacher of music is familiar with the new 
pupil who cannot keep time, and who seems to be totally 
ignorant, not only of the precise proportions of note 
values to one another but also of the pulsation of music, 
a far more important matter. Such a pupil has been 
taught—save the mark!—by a teacher who either can- 
not detect bad time or else is unable to teach good time, 
possibly both. There are so many pupils of this type 
that one can but deduce that wrong methods are at 
the root of the trouble. It is not that the pupil cannot 
rattle off that “four sixteenth notes equal one quarter 
note,” and all the rest of the phraseology of the text- 
books, but that he or she is totally unable to put those 
statements to the practical proof of applying them to 
the actual! study of music. 

Possibly it is this practical deficiency that will afford 
the clue to its cause. Is it not the case that a great 
deal of so-called teaching of time consists in the teach- 
ing of notation; just that and nothing more? The pu- 
pil’s head is cluttered up with a great deal of knowledge, 
indispensable to any musician of however humble a type, 
but which should be imparted gradually and carefully 
as the mastery of each musical fact leads on to a fresh 
one, in an eyver-widening experience. But, observe that 
it must be mastery over the fact itself and not merely 
over its presentation on paper. 

It is a truism that knowledge of the thing, whatever 
it may be, must precede knowledge of its name and still 
more of its notation. This truism is so often repeated 
now-a-days that it has become platitudinous, and un- 
fortunately people have a habit of ignoring platitudes 
simply because their truth is indisputable. Consequently, 
there are still thousands of.so-called teachers, perfectly 
conscientious and well-intentioned, who go on drum- 
ming into their helpless little charges, text-book form- 
ulas about the relative value of notes, rests, dots, time 
signatures and so on, in the firm belief that they are 
doing their best to enable them to keep time. It is 
just the reverse. The pupils may have all this lore 
glibly on the tips of their tongues, and may even be 
able to work theory papers creditably, and yet, when it 
comes to actual performance, fail lamentably to dem- 


onstrate that a dotted eighth note is three times the 
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the world. 


adjudicator. 


length of the sixteenth note that follows it, the reason 
being that the notation does not convey any precise’ or 
accurate impression to the brain, which of course can- 
not give out what it has not. 

It is no use trying to correct the deficiency by show- 
ing the pupil how to do it, and then leaving him to copy 
you, great as may be the temptation to take a fancied 
short-cut. Imitation may be the sincerest form of flat- 
tery, but it is one of the basest methods of teaching. 
Real correction must proceed from within. It is no 
doubt necessary sometimes to give an illustration of 
how things should be done; but this method should be 
employed sparingly and should always be of such char- 
acter and extent as will suffice to put the pupil in the 
way of doing things for himself. To educate means to 
draw out and to develop latent potentialities, and all 
instruction. should be strictly proportioned to that end. 


Composers Partly Responsible 


It must be acknowledged that composers of pieces for 
the young have much for which to answer. The music 
may be artistically suitable to the youthful compre- 
hension, technically it may not be beyond little fingers, 
and the rhythm may be well marked; but the whole 
thing is marred by the complicated relations of note 
values employed. The, child mind, however swift in 
action when dealing with familiar things, is not and 
cannot be quick at absorbing and codrdinating new ex- 
periences. Therefore, the piece, because it represents 
nothing to the mind, ends in weariness and failure, hay- 
ing done more harm than good. Practical teaching of 
time and rhythm ought to proceed by degrees from the 
most elementary to the more difficult. Theoretically 
everyone will agree to such an axiomatic proposition; 
in practice it is often ignored. 

The fundamental truth needs to be grasped, as much 
by the teacher as by the pupil, that the pulsation of 
music and the actual sounds that are heard are two dis- 
tinct things. The one is the life, the soul, what you 
will; the other is but the tangible body which clothes 
the soul. They must always be kept separate in our 
minds, and although necessarily united in performance, 
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fis services are greatly in demand as an 


The following article is most practical. 


must move independently, each on its own plane. Pul- 
sation persists even if sound ceases; it is a thing which 
we feel but cannot hear; it is the heart throb of music. 
It is inherent in a composition when as yet that has no 
being apart from the brain of its composer. It is 
purely subjective. The objective part of music is not 
what we feel but what we hear, the occurrence of 
sounds of definite pitch and the grouping of these 
sounds according to definite relationships of proportion- 
ate value. When these relationships are, in perform- 
ance, exhibited accurately in connection with the beat, 
we get good and rhythmical time. 


The Musical Pulse 

It is by no means necessary to trouble a beginner with 
such terms as subjective and objective, which are rather 
for the teacher, and it is desirable always to use the 
simplest possible language in instructing young people; 
but it is essential never to speak of beats as if they were 
synonymous with, for example, quarter notes, The pupil 
should be made to understand that in music, as in healthy 
heart action, the pulsation is regular, and that it is 
independent of sound, accented or not. In an idea! 
method of learning music, the little child can absork 
many practical facts of music in the same way as he 
learns to speak, that is, by using his voice. It is easy for 
him thus to become familiar at quite an early age with 
the fundamental regularity and inevitability of the beat, 
without any conscious effort on his part. However, ir 
the majority of instances the piano teacher has to do the 
best that the limited time of the lesson and other circum- 
stances will permit. Lucky is he if he has not to undc 
another’s worst! 

Without describing in detail a method of teaching pul. 
sation, which would require a book adequately to carry 
out, the following suggestions outline a procedure whict 
will enable pupils to approach a difficult subject with 
some degree of intellectual grasp. In the first place, it 
should be pointed out that beats cannot be heard; one 
can only feel them. It has been found advantageous tc 
take a blank music staff and to mark above it the occur: 
rence of the beats in some such way as this :— 


Pig.1 
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Make the marks as equidistant as possible, ‘and at firs 
do not place any clef or bar-lines, which can be addec 
later. Get the pupil, or the class, as the case may be, t 
clap hands softly but quite steadily. When this can be 
done reliably, clapping should be superseded by singing 
Lah to any convenient pitch. Then explain that the beat: 
are usually grouped in twos, threes, or fours, the group- 
ing being shown, for convenience sake, by means of bar- 
lines which you now add so as to produce four bars o 
duple time.’ In place of Lah, the pupil can now sing 
“one, two; one, two;” and so on. This naturally lead: 
the way to three pulses and four pulses in a bar, eact 
example consisting of four measures, and being deal 
with by steps exactly as in duple time, 

When the pupil, or the class, is able to clap or. to sing 
the pulsation without a fault, the next step is the 
recognition of examples played by the teacher; it having 
been previously explained that in listening to music the 
place of the bar-line is taken by the accent. Here ityi: 
of importance that a uniform length of note should be 
used, one sound to each pulse, without prolongation ot 
division, as children are very prone to forsake the bea 
and try to count the sounds, The writer finds that they 
constantly declare the following example, 


to be in two-time, which is proof of the youthful inabil 
ity, often carried into more mature yeafs, to estimate 
correctly what seems to the musician to be absolutel; 
obvious values. 


wv 


-ship of the eighth notes and the quarter notes. 


‘cases 
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When a real and certain comprehension of the regu- 
larity of the pulse has been gained, then will be the time 
to vary the values of the notes. This is best done in the 
first instance by prolongation. Fig. 1 for example may 
be varied thus: 


= 1 ! (Prien af ' 1 ' 


This may be clapped as before, but in singing it, the 
Galin-Paris-Chevé time names used by Tonic Solfaists 
have a distinct advantage, the above being rendered 

Tah tah | Tah-ah | Tah tah | Tah - ah. 
Fig. 3 may be varied by putting a quarter note followed 
by a quarter rest in bars two and four, the time names 
being 


Tah tah | Tah sah | Tah tah | Tah sah 

It is when we come to the subdivision of the beat that 
the pupil’s real trouble begins, which is the reason that so 
much music written for his use is positively harmful 
instead of beneficial. Complicated rhythms are beyond his 
comprehension even when able with his fingers to copy 
his teacher, which is not always the case. Now the easiest 
relationship is that of two to one, of which he has already 
had an example by prolongation (Fig. 3). Write an 
example for him thus, 


Fig.4 


and, informing him that instead of doubling values you 
can do exactly the opposite and halve them, proceed to 
divide the quarter note on the second beat of measures 
1, 2, and 3 into eighth notes, Make him clap the pulses 
while you play the notes on the piano; but check 
immediately any inclination to clap notes instead of beats. 
Should he have any difficulty in doing this correctly, let 
him clap a couple of measures without the piano, after 
which you join in softly. 


Teaching Eighth Notes 


When it comes to the pupil playing Fig. 4, thus altered, 
his difficulty will be in appreciating the mutual relation- 
It is ad- 
visable, therefore, not to speak at first of “half as long” 

“two to one,” but to direct attention to the required 
evenness of the eighth notes, stressing the fact that they 
lead up to the following quarter note. This evenness is 
perhaps better appreciated when the sounds, instead of 
being repeated, are of different pitch. Fig. 4 can be ex- 
panded into this: 
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The time names here are 


Tah tah-tai | Tah tah-tai | Tah tah-tai | Tah ah. 

This example (Fig. 5) can also be used for introduc- 
ing the dot when it breaks up the divisions of the bar. 
First of all tie the repeated notes and sing it to 

Tah ah-tai | Tah ah-tai | ete. 

Then show how a dot can be put in place of each 
tied note without change of effect, and sing it to the 
same time names. 
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When all these permutations have been thoroughly 
understood and clearly fixed in the memory, then triple 
and quadruple times can be similarly shown and prac- 
ticed. Further developments lie outside the scope of the 
present article; but they can easily be extended by any 
intelligent teacher, once a good foundation has been laid. 

The writer would only say emphatically that in all 
of faulty rhythm, attention should be directed 
primarily and all the time to the regularity of the beat 
and only secondarily to the arithmetical proportions of 
the notes. If difficulty be experienced over these, it is 
a good plan to cut out the notes which cause the trouble 
and to give only those which fall on the beats, This 
will force to the front the underlying regularity of the 
pulses, after which it becomes easier to fill in the tem- 
porarily omitted notes which subdivide them. 

If it be objected that the correction of bad time in 
this. detailed way involves a great amount of labor, 
the retort is that as bad time causes real anguish to 
every musical hearer’ the labor is surely worth while. 


How to Buy a Piano 


By Russell Gilbert 


1. Buy a piano as you would buy a house or an auto- 
mobile, Get expert opinion. The average music teacher 
knows ten times as much about pianos as the layman. 
Ask the teacher. 

2. Decide whether you are buying a piano as an orna- 
ment or for actual use. 

3. If the piano is to be played upon, make the tone the 
important item. Many a handsome piano case conceals 
a wailing skeleton. 

4. Visit your musical friends and learn what makes 
of pianos they have. Pay no attention to the case; does 
the tone please you? Ascertain whether the tone is im- 
proving or depreciating with use. 

5. If you do not have a musical ear, ask a teacher or 
a musician to aid you. He may save you hundreds of 
dollars. 

6. There are many cheap pianos on the market. If the 
piano is to be an ornament, a cheap one may be a bar- 
gain and also a nuisance to the neighbors. If the piano 
is intended to stand up under many years of practicing, 
it is real economy to buy a new or a rebuilt piano of the 


_ highest grade. 


7. If in a large city, you will do well to go directly 
to the show room of the piano manufacturer. At times 
they have real bargains and regular sales of remade pia- 
nos taken in exchange for new ones. 


8. Select a dry day to visit the store. Successive wet 
days make the instruments damp and affect the tone 
quality of the best pianos. 

9. Some pianos have an easy action and some a stiff 
Before consulting a dealer, decide which kind meets 
Children’s fingers tire quickly when play- 
The action in most fine pianos is 


one, 
your needs. 
ing upon a stiff action. 
fairly light. 

10. Do not listen to the honeyed words of the sales- 
man about the beauty of the case. Listen to the tone. 
He will not call your attention to the tone quality unless 
it is superior, 

11. Three pedals for a grand and two for an upright 
piano are the correct number. Beware of the piano with 
seven pedals. A practice pedal that muffles the tone is 
bad for the ear. 

12. Take the number of the piano that you buy. See 
that the same number is on the instrument that arrives 
at your home. Not that the dealer has any idea of 
cheating you, but mistakes sometimes happen. 

13. ‘Save your money and pay cash. You will be al- 
lowed a liberal discount for cash. 

14. Most of all depend upon the reputation of the 
manufacturer, Long records for turning out high-class 
instruments of real musical value, that will stand the 
wear and tear, mean far more than mere adjectives. 


‘Where There’s a Will There’s a Way” 


By Leslie Fairchilds 


For that vast army of music students who are de- 
sirous of keeping up their playing with only a limited 
amount of time for practice. 

As a youth I had acquired quite a knowledge of music 
and had gained a reputation of being an accomplished 
pianist. Unfortunately, at that time, circumstances would 
not permit me to spend the necessary time to build up a 
reputation as a teacher or professional pianist, so I had 
to look to another field that would yield immediate re- 
sults and bring greater remuneration. 

A few years later I began to realize what music really 
meant to me, and had a strong desire to continue my 
studies. Eight hours a day were being devoted to busi- 
ness, and it was a difficult task to discipline myself every 
evening to a regular routine of practice. Neg wanting 
to spend too much time inside, at the expense of health, 
I was obliged to work out a course which would bring 
about the desired results in the shortest possible time. 

What I wanted most was a repertoire of compositions 
of the great masters, not a repertoire of etudes. I real- 
ized more and more that pieces were composed of trills, 
scales, arpeggios, chords-and octaves, and that if we 
were proficient in these five cardinal points of technic in 
all keys (both major and minor) there would, he little 
left to be overcome in the way of technical difficulties 
that constantly arisé in pieces, 

With the above theory i in mind I immediately set about 
to master the trill in all its forms. Next came.the scale, 
and so on, until all the five points of technic had heen 
covered. But to practice on nothing but trills for one 
evening, scales the next and so on, did not put the hand 


in proper playing condition. While I could play the 
trill in all varieties of touch, velocity and rhythm, my 
fingers were not capable of octaves or chords and, as 
pieces were composed of a mixture of these, my practice 
periods were so planned that these five points in some 
form or other would be covered every evening. ! 

The student might say that all this would be a very 
monotonous sort of work to cover every evening ; but it 
is not, when you stop to consider the variety of ways 
in which they can be played. Below are a few sug- 


gestions : 
(1) Major and two minor keys. 
(2) Similar and contrary motion. 
(3) Legato; demi-staccato; staccato; non-legato, 
(4) Finger, wrist-action and combined touch. 
(5) Crescendos and diminuendos. 
(6) Velocity. 


Tf the above plan is carried out there need be little fear 
of the work growing tiresome; and you can be sure that 
you are building a positive technic—something that can 
be depended upon. 

The student before attempting such a procedure should 
be thoroughly grounded in the very fundamentals of 
piano playing, namely: 

Condition of the fingers, hands and arms; 
the fingers, hands and arms and the relation of the hands 
to the keys. Action of the fingers, hands and arms. 

If not well prepared in these fundamentals, find a 
teacher who is capable of imparting them to you; then. 
your progress will be greatly facilitated. 


A Goal to Work For 


By Patricia Rayburn 


Ir is well known that-one can accomplish much more 
if working with a definite aim in view than when bent 
upon attaining a hazy something far in the future. This 
is due to the fact that his forces will be more or less 
centralized, and his advance will be proportionate to 
this concentration of effort. 

Similarly in music; it is a good: thing to keep con- 
tinually before a pupil's s mind some composition that he 
can look forward to learning when. the proper time ar- 
rives. Thus each practice hour assumes the nature ‘of 
a step toward that desired point. 


One pupil had been wanting Rachmaninoff’s Prelude 


in C-Sharp Minor. When he got it, his enthusiasm, his 
pleasure and, most of ail, his earnestness in applying 
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himself were beyond all expectations. It was difficult, 
too, for the Prelude was a big jump from what he had 
been having. 

It seems that there are times when a pupil profits by 
such a sudden advancement. It excites his interest and 
his pride, and often develops unexpected ability and 
perseverance. Such a move is well worth trying, es- 
pecially with pupils who show aptness and intelligence. 

Of course, on the other hand, if the jump is too great 
or the pupil is not prepared for it, the only noticeable 
results will be discouragement and confusion. The 
proper moment must be determined, and upon that de- 
pends the success or failure of the attempt. = 
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“Short Cuts to Piano Piofiéiency”, by Clayton Johns, well-known American composer and teacher, 
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A Master Lesson on Chant Polonais, No. 1, in G Major 
(Maiden’s Wish) by Chopin-Liszt 


Prrsonatity! Magic word! What does it mean? Web- 
ter defines it as “that which constitutes an individual a 
istinct being.’ - Anyone can call to mind a number of 
minent living people, highly distinguished in various 
valks of life, whom one could justly describe as having 
trong “personalities” ; but both from many of those still 
iving who knew Liszt personally in his last years and 
Iso from all his biographers one realizes that it would 
e difficult to imagine any one possessed in a greater de- 
ree of this wonderful, God-sent gift, than this great 
janist-composer. 


Musical Giants 


The year 1803 was the first of a decade which produced 
remarkable series of musical giants, for in this year 
serlioz was born, and in 1809, 710, ’11 and 713 respec- 
ely, were born Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and Wagner. 

{ is also not inappropriate to mention here that Thal- 
erg—in the opinion of many people of the day, Liszt’s 
reatest keyboard rival—first saw the light in the year 
812, Let us hope that, one hundred years hence, our 
escenaents may be able to point similarly to any decade 
etween 1924 and 2024 which produced a quintet of mu- 
ical creators as great as Berlioz, Chopin, Schumann, 
iszt and Wagner. [very one of these was an innovator 
nd possessed that quality of “personality” in such a 
marked degree as to make him a very “distinct being” 
1 the world of music. There is no question of comparing 

ir relative merits, though hardly any one will deny 
hat the genius of Chopin and Schumann and the over- 
shelming power and inspiration of Wagner far outshine 
shat were, nevertheless, the remarkable and undeniable 
ifts of Berlioz and Liszt, the composers. While the 

latter were far removed from Chopin and Schumann 

their tendencies and aspirations, there was a much 
loser natural bond between them and Wagner, inas- 
auch as they both had a strong sense for endeavoring to 
ranslate into music, in their different ways, subjects 
vhich had underlying dramatic ideas. 

Perhaps the most astounding thing about Liszt, how- 
yer, was that, while his compositions alone would have 
reated for him a niche in musical history, he was also 
robably the greatest pianist that the world has ever 
mown, the only possible rival to this distinction being 
erhaps the great Anton Rubinstein, 


Liszt: Many-Sidedness 


In his compositions, Liszt showed a many-sidedness and 
ersatility entirely distinct from any other member of 
his wonderful quintet. First, we have the mass of 
janoforte music, including the two concertos and fifteen 
Tungarian Rhapsodies, besides a large quantity of 
horter pieces, “arrangements” of operatic airs and of 
ongs by Schubert, Chopin, and so on. (It is an “ar- 
angement” of one of these Polish Songs of Chopin 
vhich forms the subject of this “Lesson.”) Second are 
*number of large orchestral works, of which the most 
mportant are the Symphonic Poems and the “Faust” and 
Dante” Symphonies. Third come the sacred composi- 
ions, headed by the oratorio “St. Elizabeth,” which the 
omposer probably considered his greatest work; and 
ast, a large number of songs, some of which are very 
eautiful, 
3 In considering the pianoforte music, everyone is bound 
© agree that Liszt was an originator. Not perhaps so 
much an originator of great ideas as of a new manner 
treating them, and above all, of developing a style in 
no technic which had been hitherto unknown. While 
n many of the purely virtuoso pieces the writing is very 

ashy,” the ingenuity and fertility of invention of tech- 
1 detail and passage work is amazing; and it is safe 
say that his immense development of the possibilities 

i the instrument have made a lasting effect on the piano 
writing of to-day. 
The actual life of Liszt possessed almost as much vari- 
y as the range of his composition, and may likewise be 

vided into periods: His earliest youth from 1811 to 
1823, when he went from Vienna to Paris; from 1823 to 
39, when he made the French capital his home, except 
r tours in England and Switzerland; from 1839 to 1847 
hen he travelled almost incessantly, playing in all coun- 

s from Spain to Russia; and from 1847 to 1859 when 
he was at Weimar as Director of the Opera. The last 
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period of his life, from 1859 to 1886, was divided among 
Rome, Buda Pesth and Weimar. 


Born at Raiding in Hungary, on October 22nd, 1811, 
he was the son of a government official, Adam Liszt, 
a keen lover of music, who gave his son his early in- 
struction in the pianoforte. At the age of nine he made 
his first appearance at Oedenburg, His success was such 
that some Hungarian noblemen guaranteed to finance his 
further studies for six years. He became a pupil of the 
famous Czerny in Vienna and studied composition with 
Salieri and Randhartinger who introduced him to his 
friend, Franz Schubert, After three years in Vienna, he 
went to Paris with the idea of entering the Conserva- 
toire; but Cherubini refused to relax the rule excluding 
all foreigners. He remained there, however, continuing 
his studies under Reicha and Paer, From Paris he made 
tours in Switzerland and England which were very suc- 
cessful; and from 1827, when only 16years old, he found 
himself in the position of having to provide for himself 
and his mother, for in that year his father died, leaving 
them entirely unprovided for. But his financial position 
was quickly assured through his marvelous success 
everywhere, which easily gave him the entrée to the high- 
est artistic circles. Thus he became acquainted with the 
leaders of French literature, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
George Sand and, in 1834, with Daniel Stern (Comtesse 
dAgoult). To the last named he became deeply at- 
tached, resulting in a “common law” marriage, and by 
her he had three children, the third child becoming the 
wife of Richard Wagner. From the year 1839 till 1847 
his career was a series of triumphs, such as has rarely, 
if ever, fallen to the lot of an artist in any country. 


When Liszt Played the ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata’ 


Only in England, perhaps, was this overwhelming ac- 
clamation less marked. There is a story which I believe 
to be true, that on one occasion, in London, when Liszt 
played the Kreutzer Sonata with Ole Bull, the famous 
Norwegian violinist, they arranged that in the slow 
movement, Liszt should replace the variation No. 1 for 
pianoforte with an improvisation of his own and that 
Ole Bull should play the violin variation No. 2 in oc- 
taves. These tours de force were received with such 
considerable signs of disapproval as to enrage Liszt and 
he made a somewhat hasty vow that he would never 
again set foot in such a narrow-minded Philistine coun- 
try! Any unhappy impression, however, was thoroughly 
wiped out when he did return to England in 1886, the 
year of his death. According to all accounts his short 
three weeks’ sojourn became a positive Liszt Fete. 
Wherever he went he was speedily recognized and sur- 
rounded by wildly enthusiastic admirers. It is said that 
the very cabmen in the street became infected and gave 
three cheers for the “Habby Liszt!” 


The Last Days 


After 1847, Liszt never appeared again on the concert 
platform, for his own benefit, In 1849 he became Direc- 
tor of the Opera at Weimar, where he produced with 
great artistic enthusiasm many works of Wagner, Berlioz, 
Schumann and others, several of them for the first time. 
Leaving Weimar in 1869, he went to Rome; and the re- 
mainder of his life was divided between the Eternal 
City, Buda Pesth (where he was appointed President of 
what afterwards became the Academy of Music) and 
Weimar. In 1879 he received some minor orders from the 
Roman Catholic Church, to which were due the title of 
Abbé, by which he was afterwards so well known. There 
is no doubt that the great excitement of his last visit to 
London and Paris in 1886 was too much for him. He 
returned to Bayreuth in July, and after attending perfor- 
mances of “Parsifal” and “Tristan,” became utterly ex- 
hausted. An attack of inflammation of the lungs in- 
creased his weakness and he passed away on the last day 
of the month. 

The Six “Chants Polonais” are, as mentioned above, 
“arrangements” for pianoforte by Liszt of six songs by 
Chopin. The one selected for this lesson is No. 1, en- 
titled “Zyczenie.” In some English editions the title is 
“Maiden’s Wish,” in others “Maiden’s Fancy.” It is one 
of the most popular of the set, other favorite ones being 
No. 4, the “Drinking Song,” and No. 5, the “Nocturne.” 


Liszt, apart from his distinction as a composer, was 
a past master at arranging other composers’ ideas into 
various forms as piano pieces. His crowrfing artistic 
achievement in this respect is the transcription of sev- 
eral of Schubert’s songs. These are done with fine artis- 
tic insight, as well as with the consummate mastery of 
technic which was his. His “Fantasias” on airs from 
various operas are for the most part sheer displays of 
pianoforte pyrotechnics; but, as such, are very remark- 
able, and, in general, very free from vulgarity. Apropos 
of this a story is told of Rubinstein who, in one of his 
programs, placed Thalberg’s Fantasia on themes from 
“Don Juan” immediately after Liszt’s Fantasia of the 
same name. On being asked his reason for this, Rubin- 
stein replied “Pour bien faire ressortir la différence entre 
cet €picier et le Dicu de la musique” (In order to show 
up the difference between that grocer and the god of 
music). In fact, the aristocracy of appearance and man- 
ner generally attributed to Thalberg can hardly he said 
to haye extended to his music. The six songs of Chopin 
are of a simple folk-song nature, the material being 
very slight and concise. Liszt has therefore treated them 
in various ways, according to his own fancy, when con- 
verting them into pieces for the piano. The one under 
consideration he has arranged as a theme with three 
variations. 

The Original Song 

Let us look at the material of which the theme con- 
sists. It is in two parts; in the original song the first 
part is the instrumental prelude to the second part which 
is the entry of the voice. Liszt has put ten measures of 
introduction on a simple dominant harmony, and founded 
on the theme of the instrumental prelude which com- 
mences at (A) on the last beat of measure 10. This 
theme (from A) down to the double bar, 16 measures in 
length, is no more than four measures four times re- 
peated, the only variety being that the second and fourth 
repetitions are in the octave above. It will further be no- 
ticed that the harmony could hardly be simpler, viz.: 
alternating dominant and tonic in each measure over a G 
bass (tonic pedal). This is really a very good example of 
how a good tune can be written on two such simple fun- 
damental chords. At (B), the entry of the voice in the 
original, a second theme in the same key (G major) in 
two periods; Ist an eight-measure period, followed by 
four measures in the relative minor (E) leading through 
a measure of Lisztian ornamentation to a repetition of 
the eight-measure period at B. A curtailed eight-measure 
repetition of the prelude follows, and this completes the 
material. : 


The Variations 

Variation T is an embellished version of the song sec- 
tion (B), the simple harmony remaining practically 
identical, and the melody easily traceable. Twelve meas- 
ures from the end is a.return to the prelude theme (A), 
with a little fuller accompaniment, and coneluding with 
five measures of coda. 

Variation II is again a decorative treatment of section 
B; in this variation section A is not used at all. The 
harmony in measures 1 and 2 of this variation should be 
compared with the same measures in Variation I. In thé 
latter the first chord is a supertonic minor 9th (root A), 
resolving to a 2nd inversion of the tonic chord; in the 
2nd variation, by the simple expedient of changing the C 
sharp enharmonically to D flat. the chord becomes sim- 
ilarly a supertonic minor 9th (root C) but in the key of 
B flat, to the 2nd inversion of which chord it resolves. 
When compared, the relief to the ear by means of this 
simple change will at once be felt. 

Variation III reverts once more, definitely, to the mel- 
ody (section B), differently treated and with more full- 
ness in the harmony. After a repetition of this, ff, in 
rather a grandiose style with chord accompaniment, comes 
a short Vivace formed on section A, with a bright triplet 
figure which continues through a twelve-measure coda 
to the end. 

To give a good performance of this little piece is far 
more difficult than would appear on the surface. Firstly, 
there is a sameness, not to say monotony, in its almost 
primitive harmonic treatment Secondly, there is a great 
deal of repetition of very simple matter. Thirdly, there 
is very little indication to show the student how to ar- 
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rive at the contrasts in tone color which are necessary to 
make it really effective. It is really a most admirable 
study in dynamics and what—for lack of any better word 
—I must call charm in performance, 

Opening f, with a strongly-marked rhythmical impulse, 
the passage marked accellcrvando should be free and bril- 
liant, with a slight diminuendo and holding-back before 
the entry of the theme at A. This should be played 
boldly and f; at the repetition, an octave above, four 
measures later, some diminishing of the tone should be 
made, and it can be even taken p; at cach recurrence of 
these four-measure phrases, there must be variety of 
Two measures before the entry at B, a slight 
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color. 


nuance should’ be made, leading gently into the dolce — 


espressivo of the new theme. Marked “senza pedale,” 
it will be found very dry without any pedal at all, and 
a short pedal on the 2nd beat of the 3rd and 4th measures, 
binding beats 2 and 3 together, is adyisable After the 
ornamental passage in measure 13, the re-entry of the 
subject should not he rigid; in fact, in the whole of this 
section B down to the double bar, there should be that 
same elasticity and feeling for the phrase that there 
would be if one were singing the melody, instead of play- 
ing it. This freedom also gives a renewed feeling of 
freshness on returning, at Tempo JI, to the stronely- 
rhythmic first theme. 

In Variation I the words “con grazia,” that is, “with 
grace and charm,” indicate exactly what is required. The 
staccato of the left hand against the suavity and legato 
of the right hand is the chief characteristic of this little 
movement and must be carefully retained. It is hardly 
possible to describe in words exactly how the ornamental 


’ 


“My playing is anything but immaculate ; my tone is un- 
healthy; passage and scale work is not clean cut; and I 
can’t seem to get that decided rhythmic swing that others 
have in their playing: Miss X has given only a little more 
than half the time that I have to music, still her playing 
sounds so clean cut; her scale and arpeggio work so pearly 
and brilliant that I am just at a loss to know how to go 
about it to acquire this clearness in my own playing.” 

This student’s complaint could be traced directly to the 
manner in which her fingers were released from the keys, 
or in other words, the “up-stroke”’ of the fingers. Person- 
ally, in all my years of study, great stress has been laid as 
to “attack” but very little said in regard to the manner in 
which the fingers were released from the keys. 

This highly important point in piano technic, which 
leads directly to a finely articulated touch, can be readily 
acquired in a surprisingly short time, by those who will 
conscienciously give the following exercises their earnest 
efforts. Like always attracts like; slow, lazy, sluggish 
finger actions can only resolve into an unhealthy technic, 
while live, quick, virile finger movements result in a clean 
cut, articulated technic which helps to strengthen the 
rhythmic swing and gives us a real wholesome, clarified 
tone, even in pianissimo passages. 

All the exercises given will, greatly improve this 
neglected “up-stroke” and will improve the “down-stroke” 
or “attack” to a marked degree. 

The following rules must be strictly adhered to 
throughout all the exercises, if the maximum results are 
to be expected in the shortest possible time :— 

Rule 1. The hand should assume a vaulted position. 
(This can be nicely illustrated by holding a large orange 
in the palm of the hand.) 


MISS GOODSON IN HER LONDON STUDIO 


The Neglected -Up-Stroke 


By Leslie Fairchild 


Rule 2. The wrist must be held somewhat lower than 
the knuckles. 

Rule 3. On the “up-stroke” the finger should maintain 
a curved position and be raised to the highest possible 
point. : 

Rule 4. On the “down-stroke” the finger should strike 
the key firmly, without the slightest sign of the nail joint 
caving in. 

Rule 5. Extremely Important!! At first the tempo 
should be taken deadly slow but with lightning rapidity of 
the up and down stroke of the finger. 


Rule 6, Use finger strength only. Do not employ the 


slightest weight of the arm. 
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passages, so frequent in Liszt’s music, are to be player 
but such a one as occurs at the fifth measure after th 
next double bar must have some imagination behind i 
to give it color and effect, with, of course, a sligh 
nuance leading into the theme, which on its repetitiol 
should be played pp. P bf d a 

In Variation If the principal point is to attain as per 
fect a legato as possible with clear articulation, combine 
with variety of color. In the second part, on the retur 
of the theme an octave higher, a brightness of toni 
should be aimed at, which disappears as the passages de 
scend to the lower octaves. 

In Variation III, the greater animation (Piu Animato 
must not be merely in the time itself, but also in the 
actual performance, and the increase in tone may alread 
commence on the repetition of the first eight measure 
It should be brought to a climax at the entry of thi 
theme ff. This should be taken with a shade more 
breadth, especially at the rallentando before the short 
Vivace, which brings the piece to a highly effective con 
clusion. 


Self Test Questions on Miss Goodson’s Article 
1. In what was Liszt unique among musicians? : 
2. In what three general classes are Lisst’s compost 
tions divided? 
3. From what source did Liszt derive his “Chants 
Polonais?” 
4. What characteristics make the interpretation of the 
“Chant Polonais, No. 1,” wnusually difficult? 
5. How is the Piu Animato to be interpreted in t 
third variation? 
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Fingers 423 128 234 234 B45 R45 ; 
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Ex. IV. Same as above using fingers 3 45 
124 : 


Originate similar Examples. 


Ex.5 
etc, up 2 octaves 
: ——— 
e es 
Counts 1234567 8 etc. 
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Ex. V. This scale study should be worked throug 
several keys. 
Ex. VI. Same principle with arpeggios. 

Ex. VII. Use principle on studies similar to thi 
Hanon Ex. M-176. This ex. is highly beneficial. ’ 
Fifteen minutes a day for a period of from two 
three weeks will show marked improvement in. the 
clarity of one’s playing. : 
Take care of the up stroke and the down stroke wil 
more readily take care of itself. | 


Happy New Year Greetings to All “Etude” 


We trust that all our “Etude” admirers have as many reasons to be happy as has the “Etude” and its large family 
of workers. Our circulation has been going regularly ahead every month. Our friends seem delighted with the many new 
features we have introduced. From all over the world come splendid letters from “Etude” enthusiasts who seem ever 
ready to go out of their way to tell their friends about the advantages of “The Etude.” 
could we ask to make it happier? May we all have the joy of work and prosperity for 1925. 
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The Mason & Hamlin 
with the Ampico 


THE AMPICO eee ee OI at O87 FIP TH. AVENUE * NEW YOR 


Age® 


Pee \ 


ANOTHER 


GREAT PIANO 


CAN NOW OFFER YOU THE AMPICO 


HE whole wide world of music will appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this announcement. The Mason & Hamlin 
—an instrument that has for years held a place of highest 
distinction among artists, professional musicians, and the 
more accomplished amateurs— may now be bought with 
the Ampico 
Only in these pianos 


Hitherto the Ampico has been obtainable in the Knabe and 
the Chickering. The addition of the Ampico to the Mason 
& Hamlin means that now three of the four great pianos in 
general use on the American concert stage are equipped 
with the Ampico. 


The Ampico is also found in five other pianos, instru- 
ments that have held recognition for generations as pianos 
of quality. They are: the Fischer, Haines Bros., Marshall & 
Wendell, Franklin, and in Canada the Willis also. The 
Ampico, with its priceless endowment of the playing of the 
greatest pianists, is limited to these pianos. All of them are 
fine enough to do justice to its music. 


What is the Ampico? 


The Ampico is the marvelous device that produces on the 
strings of your piano exactly those effects which were 
secured on another piano in our recording laboratory when 


‘a great artist sat before it and played. 


The keys go down, the dampers rise and fall, the strings 


vibrate, each note sounds and stops or is sustained exactly 
as the artist who made the recording intended. Yet neither 
in the appearance of the piano nor in its action when it is 
played by hand is the presence of the Ampico suspected. 


The Ampico brings to your piano the unblemished art 
of Levitzki, Rachmaninoff, Rosenthal and hundreds of the 
great pianists of this generation, including Vincent Lopez, 
Adam Carroll, J. Milton Delcamp and other famous inter- 
preters of dance and popular music. The Ampico library 
is a rich treasury of piano compositions, faultlessly, thrill- 
ingly played. 


The silent or player piano you now own will entitle you 
to an allowance on the purchase of your Ampico. This 
exchange privilege and convenient terms of payment make 
it possible for you to experience without delay the myriad 
joys of owning an Ampico. Foot-power models, $795. 
Electric models, $985 to $5000. With freight added. Up- 
rights and grands. 


Have you heard the Ampico? 


If not, take the first opportunity to hear it at any store 
where any of the pianos mentioned are sold. 


Perhaps you will want to learn more about the Ampico 
before hearing it. A booklet describing the Ampico, listing 
its hundreds of artists, and outlining the large library of 
Ampico recordings will be sent on request. 


The ALL of the Piano 


Drave 


3. B. C. Co. 1925 Brunswick Radiola No. 360 


Remember—Brunswick now offers the 
choice of two supreme musical in- 
struments: the Brunswick Phonograph 
alone without radio, andthe Brunswick 
Radiola, which is a phonograph and 
a radio in one. 


These famous artists of 


THE NEW HALL OF FAME 


record exclusively for the Brunswick Phonograph 
and the Brunswick Radiola 


All are on Brunswick Gold Label, Double-l'aced Records. New 
records continuously offered. Always something new on Bruns- 


wick Records. 


MicHtart BouNnEN 
KARIN BRANZELL 
GIUSEPPE DANISE 
CLAIRE Dux 


Ti CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 


FLORENCE EASTON 
EtsuHuco Trio 

LEoPoLD GoDOWSKY 
JosEr Hormann 
BronisLAaw HUBERMAN 
Maria Ivocun 


GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPIIONY 
Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor 


Marie Morristy 


' Ecty Ney 


SIGRID ONEGIN 

TINO PATTIERA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
Max Rosen 
RicHarp StRAuss 
WILLEM WILLEKE 


Uxraintan Nationa Cuorus 
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Greatest-Achievement 


is embodied in this newest and most remarkable of 
musical instruments—Jhe Brunswick Radiola 


What it is and does. How in combining the world-noted Bruns- 
wick Phonograph with the superlative in radio, the Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne and Regenoflex, it places all the music of 


‘ 5 + & 
: all time at your command—beautifully, exquisitely, wonderfully 
ERE is an instrument unique in the annals of as only a Brunswick can ; 
musical art. An instrument immeasurably in a play them. Door on side of cabinet d UN 
ieid of its own, educationally, musically and as a never Nothing in music — music Sere nae oneealrrey plays all 
. - . . AD A SUPER-HETERODY? \ Hes 
ing source of home entertainment. in the making, the current Vecteae Ss ‘ Ne 
‘ . : . a > ads 
‘Multiply whatever previous ideas you may have had triumphs of famous artists Te 7°00 - 
of the miracle of radio; and yet—you will be amazed of the New Hall of Fame, pps Ses 
5 . - > 5 . é J lransfoyins ne 
when you hear it. Multiply your previous ideals of the music of yesterday, to- } niehGira nie OMe 
the ultimate in a musical instrument, and still you will day, tomorrow—is thus be- radio by simple th Sey 
fail in rendering it justice. yond your reach. tum Liege 
The Brunswick Method of Reproduction, which in WA” Crivve i A ory 
recent years has attracted virtually every famous F covering allwwood : 
: 3 2 2 : Moderate prices— ae 
artist of the New WHall of Fame to the Brunswick ee eee 3 oval-tone amplifier , 
Phonograph, has been subsidized to do for radio that eral terms of payment— L Dy« 
which it did for phonographic music. The result is a Instruments now on display fis Nat _| meaty 
musical revelation. or is yee 
So as to bring this instru- Uni eo 3) HETERODYNE a i 
~ 5 5 i be ss ‘ 5 pe ee alhum space Man 
The Brunswick Radiola ment within the means of behind thisdoor \\ Pes 
. phat if is every home, many different — 
types and styles have been | 
. ies aoe ; developed—and liberal terms of payment provided. j The 
The Brunswick Radiola marks the joint achievement < Seana he $190 rata Se 
of the leader in musical reproduction with the leader SIORDISS ORS PRIS CU eee: DOANE CIS) 9 NY CSI OUST ae | ‘ ‘ 
in tadio. A scientific combination, developed by the craftsmanship in cabinet work which characterizes | Bruns W ick Radiola 
2 , Dine rie 
Brunswick laboratories in connection with the Radio Brunswick. 
Corporation of America, which embodies the best that Some embody the noted Radiola Super-Heterodyne. Super-Heterodyne 
men know in music and in radio. Others the Radiola Regenoflex, the Radiola No... 3 
‘It is in nowise a makeshift (simply a radio receiver and 3A. 
set in a phonograph), but a perfected, tested and proved Special demonstrations, day and night, at the “Sign | —some remarkable features: | 
combination. An instrument you can buy with the of Musical Prestige’—your Brunswick dealer. | 
Same positive and absolute assurance of lasting satis- bt : ; ie 
Miaction throughout the years to come, as a_ regular rhe phonographic part offers you the world-accepted Requires no outside antenma—no 
‘Brunswick phonograph Brunswick Phonograph, embodying the unique Bruns- : ; pee : a 
wick Method of Reproduction which brought phono- ground wires. You can moye it 
ae ek : ae : : I | fr - 
‘ graphic music into the realms of higher musical art. | from room to room—plays wher- 
‘At the turn of a lever, you-have radio's greatest thrill, The radio part embodies the current achievements of ever you place it. 
the amazing Radiola Super-Heterodyne or Radiola the Radio Corporation of America’s famous Radiola 
. . sd . . . . I . . 
1 Regenoflex to bring the mysteries of the air into your receiving sets, plus the emphasis of _the Brunswick | 2 Amazing — selectivity permitting | 
home, with tonal possibilities multiplied. Method of Reproduction. A combination resulting in you to “cut out” what you don’t 
At another turn, you have the recorded music of all a clarity, beauty and tonal quality equalled only by Want to Weariatil pick oll instantly 
time at your command—your favorite records played the remarkable versatility of this amazing instrument. Go ot ts ea Ra ‘ Fs 
0 é é what you do. Consider what this 
| THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. means in. big» centers. 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 
General Offices: Chicago Branches in All Principal Cities 3 Combines the superlative in radio 
; : with the superlative in phono- 
| 
Th Si M sical Presti é | BE ec ae Oe ee 
é 1 n 6] Uu graph and a radio in one. 
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THERE IS A PIANO BOOK FOR EVERY PURPOSE IN THE 


“WHOLE WORLD” MUSIC SERIES 


MODERN OPERA SELECTIONS 


30 selections from 


: +> 4 
1 Ps VA 


PIANO PIECES CONCERT PIANO PIECES 


than 


Containing 70 classic, modern, light and Contains 44 of the greatest compositions Contains BLS By reetic dd Rages 
be operatic masterpieces which every one can ever written. A book for the advanced modern French, German, Italian anc s 
: enjoy. player. sian grand opera. 


ee ee 


| 


Price, $1.25 (Paper Binding) 


MODERN PIANO PIECES 
Contains 70 standard pieces by the most 
famous modern composers of all nation- 


alities. 


Price, $1.25 (Paper Binding) 


LIGHT PIANO PIECES 


Contains 54 light piano pieces which will 
be greatly enjoyed in the hours of recrea- 


tion. 


Price, $1.25 (Paper Binding) 


Contains 
young folks in 
grades. 


the first to 


CHILDREN’S PIANO PIECES 


150 charming compositions for 
the 


Price, $1.25 (Paper Binding) 


$3.00 (Paper) $5.00 (Cloth) 


RECITAL PIANO PIECES 
Contains 47 representative recital compo- 
sitions by famous classic and modern com- 
posers. 

Price, $1.25 (Paper Binding) 


PIANO DUETS 
Contains 40 classic, modern, light, sacred 
and operatic duets which every music 
lover will enjoy. j 
Price, $1.25 (Paper Binding) 


SACRED MUSIC 
Contains 25 sacred piano compositions, 
in addition to the finest sacred songs and 
well-loved hymns. 

Price, $1.25 (Paper Binding) 


third 


tion. 


Price, $1.25 (Paper Binding) 


GRAND OPERA AT HOME 


Contains the stories, words and music of 
the 12 greatest grand operas, arranged for 
the piano. 
Price, $1.25 (Paper Binding) 


DANCE MUSIC 


Contains more than 90 standard marches, 
waltzes and fancy dances of every deserip- 


LIGHT OPERA AT HOME 


Contains the stories, words and music of 
the 12 most popular light operas, arranged 
for the piano. 

Price, $1.25 (Paper Binding) 


Price, $1.25 (Paper Binding) 


These books are for sale at all modern music dealers or can be obtained direct from the publishers 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 


ser Write for free 56-page descriptive catalogue, containing the complete contents of these books 


The Most Popular of All Modern 
Instruction Works for the 
Pidnoforte 


SCHOOL FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


By THEO. PRESSER 
IN THREE VOLUMES 


Vol. I—Beginner’s Book 
Vol. I11—Student’s Book 
Vol. Il1I—Player’s Book 


Price, $1.00 each 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 
SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOL. ONE 
Used More Extensively than any other Element- 
ary Inetruetor tor the Piano 

The simplicity of this work has enabled 
many teachers to achieve speedy results with 
even the youngest beginners. This is a ‘first 
yeader’”? in piano study. The whole work is 
bright and. interesting. 

“Beginner’s Book” makes an Excellent Introduction 
to any Course or System of Piano Study. “Begin- 
ner’s Book” is the Instruction Book with the Red 
Cover that is familiar to Thousands of Pupils and 
Teachers. 


STUDENT’S BOOK 
SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOL. TWO 
A Work thaw Aids the Pupil to Progress because 
it Presents Interesting Material that the 
Teacher cau Use Successfully 

Takes up the subject just where the ‘‘Be- 
ginner’s Book’? leayes off, and is, of course, 
intended to supplement that excellent in- 
structor, but if can be used very, successfully 
for any student who has done the work of 
the first grade, up to, but not including the 
scales. 


PLAYER’S BOOK 
SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOL. THREE 
A Superb Offering for the Instruction of 
Progressing Young Players in the Various 
Phases of Piano Technic 

Pleasing study material arranged in pro- 
gressive order, treating somewhat in detail 
trills, octaves, two notes against three, the 
pedal and other matters necessary to technic. 
Memory study and ear training are specially 
stressed. 


Teachers may secure any of these volumes 
Sor examination. 
These volumes are sold by leading music dealers 
everywhere, 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


°, 
Se 


Serving the World with 
EVERYTHING IN Music PUBLICATIONS 


By Prompt and Accurate Mail Order Service 


os 


SWae Acu day’s mail brings to us orders from all parts of the United 
YR States, Canada, Great Britain, Europe and South America. 
Africa, Australia, Cuba, the Bermudas, West Indies, India, China 
and Japan are represented frequently in. our large mail order 
patronage. 

Every member of our organization is imbued with the aim to 
render prompt, accurate and courteous service on each and every 
order. 

TIS. UNEQUALLED Stock oF Music PusLicaTions and a corps 

Z of the best and most experienced music clerks make possible 
a satisfactory service to all music buyers. 
e@¥e PECIALIsTS iN MusicaL Epucationat MatTertat. Teachers are 
AY given Liberal Examination Privileges and Discounts. Con- 
venient Charge Accounts opened for Teachers and Active Music 
Workers. 

AW CCASIONAL Buyers or Music, not upon our books, should 
7 accompany order with remittance. As practically all music is 
marked and advertised at the proper selling price, it invariably is 
possible to make the remitted amount exact. Where the prices are 
not known, an approximate remittance should be sent to insure 
prompt delivery. A cash credit is issued always when there is an 
excess in the remittance. 

i EL ese i Us WuetHer You Arg INTERESTED IN PIANO, 


eer Fe 


! 


VocaL, VIOLIN, OR ORGAN TEACHING MATERIAL AND Let Us 
SEND Our HELpruL CaTaALocs oN THE BRANCHES TAUGHT. Every 
Teacher should also request details of our “On Sale” plan. 3 
na WouLp Br Grap Tro Senp CATALOGS AND DeEscRIPTIVE FoLp- 

ERS ON ANY BrancH or Music Pusiications DrsiREp— 
Piano Solos, Piano Collections, Vocal Solos, Vocal Collections, Violin 
Solos, Violin Collections, Organ Solos, Organ Collections, Anthems, 
Choruses, Cantatas, Operettas, Band Music, Orchestra Music, Musi- 
cal Text Books, Musical Literature, etc. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
Established 1883 


Phila., Pa 4 


oe 


2, 
oe 


° 
Sung with Immense 
Success by 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 


A Serenade 


In Seville 


Words by James Francis Cooke 
Music by 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


Medium Voice Price, 50 cents 


RANGE c tog 
Catalog No. 19768 


Caprrien tab ry Tine. Porneer co 


Tor a singer capable of interpreting this 
song, it will be very worthwhile, indeed. It 
has some rather hard vocalistic intervals. [ean 
see great possibilities in it done ina Spanish 
costume, ala spainola. It would also orches- 
trate well and would make a splendid number 
for soprano with band accompaniment. It is a 
fine concert song and will make a good cos- 
tume number for recitals. 


—From Tre Lyceum Macazine 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PROCESSIONAL MARCH 


a steady four in a measure. Play in a jaunty manner. Grade 3. 


Maestoso moderato 


“wTHE ETUDE 


Good for indoor marching, 


FREDERICK KEAT: 
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Seamer vam 
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British Copyright secure 
ARCANGELO CORELL 


% From here go back to 7rio and play to Fine of Trio; then go back to the 


Copyright 1924 by Theo. Presser Co. 
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beginning and play to Fine. 
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SPANISH DANCE 


MARCELLITA 


old-fashioned waltz style; 


’ 


. Grade 3. 


Se 
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RICHARD FERBER 
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THE BREATH OF SPRING 
MELODY . 


In two contrasting sections: the first, song-like; the second in dance style. 
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poco MENO MOSSO 
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MISCHIEVOUS EYES 


From a new set of easy teaching or recreation pieces, by a popular American writer. Grade 2. 
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Allegretto M.M. 
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MY LITTLE HOUSE 


Nancy Boyd Turner 
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Tue student who is anxious to derive 
the utmost benefit front his “practice 
riod” should bear in mind the follow- 
suggestions : 

4 (1) Decide in advance the time to be 
given to the different items to be practiced 

—scales, exercises, studies, compositions. 

(2) Practice slowly and carefully. 

Whenever a mistake occurs, recommence 
r passage, and continue to do so until 
it can be done correctly. 
m3) Do not play a whole piece through 
at a Practice small portions at a 


TH 


Z ") Play at first with each hand alone. 
Concentrate upon your work as much as 
wassible. 
(5) Before commencing to practice a 
piece determine the key in which it 
$ written, by looking at the key signature. 
Then play over the scale of the key in 
vhich the piece stands. 


Ar first glance, a few spare minutes 
of little account. One feels that it 
rdly worth while to go to the piano, 
an interruption is imminent. But 
minutes, even ten minutes, can be 
if one is truly 
Study must necessarily be in- 
ve, when the time is short. So do 
di attempt to play a long composition 
hrough, when you know that you will be 
d to lay it aside, with a feeling of 
d rage, as soon as the inevitable in- 
ption cornes. Instead, take up that 
piece you have been wanting to learn, 
concentrate upon its first two or three 
‘ases. yen one phrase makes a begin- 
If it is well learned, it is a good be- 


phrases in a month, three hundred 
sixty-five in a year. Worth trying, 
it? 

But it is in memorizing, perhaps, that 
; ‘spare minutes can be used to great- 
advantage. Many students find that it 
e constant recurrence of a theme that 
ars a groove in the memory cells, and 
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letter similar to the Sininded has 
» times helped to smooth threatened 
culties with patrons; so I am sending 
S a possible assistance to others. 

DEAR Mr. 

As I imagine the question on the enclosed 


aS 
ine that you will readily understand 
» situation when I explain it from the 
int of view of our profession. 

/ music teachers of any standing fol- 
le precedent of organized education- 
lies such as conservatories of music, 
res, and private schools; that is, les- 
are contracted for by the season or 
he half-season, and there is no obligation 
rarding missed lessons unless the fault 
with the teacher through illness or 
emergency. This has heen made a 
- of the profession, and the National 
ic Teachers’ Association has requested 
at teachers to adhere to the same 


ae 


from you, I am answering it directly, 


Prods for Piano Students 


By S. M. N. 


(6) Observe the measure signature and 
accent accordingly. 

(7) Listen to each separate tone, and 
note its quality. 

(8) In practicing legato passages let 
each finger hold its key until the next 
finger is actually upon the key it is about 
to play and just upon the point of sound- 
ing it. The tones should exactly join, 
with no silence between them. 

(9) Correct and unvarying fingering is 
most important. The fingering which is 
best for the average hand is usually 
marked. In places where it is not, select 
such fingering as seems most fitted to the 
nature of the passage and to your own 
hand. 

(10) Do not practice when mentally or 
physically tired. : 

(11) Keep the muscles well relaxed, for 
relaxation is the key to artistic touch and 
beautiful tone-production. 


; Using “Odd” Minutes 


By Abbie Llewellyn Snoddy 


that playing it once, at ten intervals, during 
the day, will make a deeper impression 
and serve as a better test of the memory, 
than to play it the same number of times 
in immediate succession. A few minutes, 
snatched here and there from a busy day, 
may soon suffice to memorize a short eccm- 
position. 


The next time a pupil is late, then, in- 
stead of fuming and fretting, seize the 
time for your own practice. Use it as if 
it were the most golden and precious at 
your disposal. You will be surprised and 
gratified to find how much you can ac- 
complish in a few weeks. It may even be 
interesting to keep tally on these spare 
moments and check them up at the end 
of each month. Bankers tell us wonder fui 
tales of how a few cents saved every day, 
count up, with interest, into worth-while 
amounts. Surely the wasted minutes, that 
can be saved, with no cost except a little 
thought and persistence, yet can be applied 
to a permanent mental achievement, are 
even more yaluable to the student and 
music lover. 


A “Missed Lesson’’ Letter 


ruling. This has been deemed necessary, 
since arrangements are usually made in the 
Fall season and it is difficult if not impos- 
sible later in the year to fill hours not so 
engaged. 

The question is in individual cases, how- 
ever, more an ethical than a professional 
matter; and where for any reason parents 
feel this decision an ‘unjust one, we are at 
liberty (since we are not members of a 
chartered institution) to use our own judg- 
ment. Whenever it can be conveniently 
arranged Miss X. and I are always glad 
to make up missed lessons between the 
regular ones. 

T hope you will tell us quite frankly if 
you feel that these lessons should not have 
been charged, or that we might more just- 
ly divide the loss, since Mary has been 
away for several weeks, and we shall be 
very glad to defer to your wishes in the 
matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
’ M. M. Watson. 


for 1925 promises to be better than ever before in its history. 
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Over 500 Musical Directors have Selected 


THE 


IVERS & POND 
PIANO 


When acquiring precious jewels, valuable paintings, rare 
objets d’art, expert advice is highly prized and eagerly 
sought. 

In the realm of musical art, and of the piano, its fas- 
cinating exponent—there exists a class of experts—the 
college “musical directors—who must, by results, prove 
the faith that is in them. 

Upon these teachers of this artof universal appeal, falls 
the responsibility of selecting pianos for the departments 
over which they preside. Their training qualifies them as 
musical experts, to judge tone, action and construction. 
Their choice. must rest upon the piano best satisfying their 
requirements, and vindicating over the years their judg- 
ment as experts. 

Under such conditions 500 educational institutions are 
now using the Ivers & Pond—one, the far-famed New 
England Conservatory, having bought more than three 
hundred Ivers & Pond Pianos. The purchase of expensive 
jewelsis often madeon a single expert’s action; should not 
the combined opinion of half a thousand leading music 
instructors inspire confidence in the minds of piano buyers? 


Let us show you that this preponderance of expert — 
opinion is fully justified by Ivers &F Pond performance 


Our Unique Selling Plan 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply youfrom our factory as 
safely and as satisfactorily as if you lived near by. We make expert 


selection and guarantee the piano to please, or it returns at our expense 
forfreight. Liberal allowance forold pianos in exchange. Attractive easy 
payment plans. For catalog, price and full information, write us today. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company 


Boston, Mass. 


141 Boylston Street 
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EW situations are more delicate than 

the first vocal lesson. The student is 
venturing on a strange, and to her an un- 
charted, sea. She is wondering what 1s 
going to happen. She has her misgivings 
as to her ability to do what shall be asked. 
She is conscious that her every move and 
sound is under criticism. She has a 
naturally sensitive shrinking from the 
mention of, more especially, some of the 
muscles and organs ‘used in breathing. 
These qualities become @xaggerated when 
the teacher happens to bé of the opposite 
sex. Nor is the situation much relieved 
if the teacher chances to be thé one of 
the feminine gender. And so the very 
first requirement of the successful teacher 
of using the voice in song is the ability 
to establish a feeling of confidence and 
trust in the pupil, so that her mind, 
thoughts and acts shall be free from re- 
straint. The teacher . who can be frank 
but not fresh, who. ‘Canvestablish a friendly, 
fraternal feeling between himself and. the 
pupil without becoming sentimental ‘or. in- 
spiring such a feeling in the other, already 
has passed the first milestone toward suc- 
cess. Without being either prudish or 
gross, he must discuss the action of the 
physical organs involved with an ease and 
authority that raises his treatment into 
the pure realm of science. 


The Breath 
Breath is the life-blood of the voice. 
On the ease and steadiness with which it 
flows, and on the bountifulness of its sup- 


~ ply, will depend a major part of the beauty 


and spontaneity of the tone. Because of 
this, almost a literature of buncombe has 
sprung up relating to this elusive sub- 
ject; when the truth is that Nature has 
provided for the singer’s exigency, if only 
that singer will keep close to her original 
teacher. True that. singing requires a 
variation of the rhythmic flow of the 


breath, and so do many other acts which 


+ 


Nature prompts. One runs and exhausts 
the oxygen in the lungs .and blood; and 
presently he opens wide the mouth and 
takes in a deep, generous gasp, or yawn 
(which ever you choose) of breath and 
restores the equilibrium. Now what the 
singer does is to reverse the operation and 
forestall this disturbance. The skillful 
vocalist inhales, quickly but naturally, a 
quantity of air equal to a full, deep breath; 
and then, by using it sparingly, allows this 
to flow out naturally but slowly, at the 
same time turning it into tone waves by 
allowing it to play over the vocal cords, 
Note that little word play. The act should 
be so simple, so normal, that, with the 
vibrations springing up from the sound 
waves in the resonance chambers, the 
singer will experience an invigorating 
pleasurable sensation. 


Position for Singing 

It does sound easy, does it not? And 
it is. The pupil is standing in plain view 
of the teacher. Her position should be 
that of any lady who walks or carries 
herself well in her drawing room. Her 
shoulders will be erect, unstrained and 
well-balanced; her head upright and easily 
poised, especially with a view to relieving 
any possible tension of the necx and throat. 
Involuntarily’ this will have raised the 
chest, so as to become a responsive sound- 
ing-board when a tone is attempted. The 
feet may be in one of several easy posi- 
tions, so long as they remain near each 
other. The weight of the body may be 
divided evenly between the two, or one 
of them may support most of the weight 
while the other is temporarily relieved. 
Artists differ in their practice, though 
Schumann-Heink, for instance, has been 
observed to stand mostly “straight up,” 
with both heels squarely on the floor. 

By this time the pupil is becoming just a 
little anxious to know when we are to be- 
gin singing; and so we will relieve her 
feelings. First she is to relax the mus- 
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cles of the jaw, allowing the sub-maxillary 
to fall of its own weight, and this till the 
teeth are sufficiently separated that the tips 
of the index and middle fingers, with their 
nails laid side by side, may be inserted be- 
tween them. This should be repeated 
several times till the proper opening he- 
comes quite automatic. And now, simul- 
taneously with the dropping of the jaw, 
the pupil will inhale an easy, deep breath, 
quite rapidly and allowing it to settle to 
the very lower parts of the lungs, and do- 
ing it with a yawning sensation. By prac- 
tice this allows an almost instantaneous 
filling of the lungs without disturbing the 
relations and functions of any organs or 
muscles. This yawning sensation is really 
one of the absolute essentials. The natural 
yawn establishes automatically the exact 
physical conditions desired by the singer. 
The uvula will rise and the root of the 
tongue sink so that the back portion of the 
mouth will be left open, relaxed and free, 
as a sound-chamber for, the voice. If the 
rear part of the tongue seems disinclined 
to sink, a feeling of swallowing it in 
conjunction with the yawning will be much 
more effective than any conscious effort to 
“push” this member down. The act is 
really much simpler in the doing than in 
the telling, as will be discovered by a care- 
ful study of the text and then putting it 
into practice. 


Exhaling the Breath 

And now, as the breath has been taken 
in company with the above directions, we 
are ready for exhaling. This is the act 
which controls all tone-production, and so 
becomes the corner-stone of the entire tonal 
structure. With the lungs well and care- 
fully filled, there is little to be said other 
than to release the hold on the breath and 
allow it to flow evenly out. The body was 
so wisely built that the muscular actions 
necessary in the process will take care of 
themselves, if allowed to do untram- 
melled. For the sake of acquiring an even 
flow of breath and at the same time to in- 
crease the length of its flow, there is no 
hetter exercise than, when ready to exhale, 
to close the lips, allow the smallest possible 
opening to form as if to admit the point of 
a pencil, and then through this allow the 
breath to pass in a very slow, ever stream 
till its natural capacity is reached. De not 
become vain-glorious as to the amount of 
breath you possess but rather as to how 
long a normal amount can be put to use. 
Not how much breath but how slowly it 
moves is the vital matter. Three or four 
repetitions of this exercise is the limit for 
one trial. 

The time has now finally arrived for 
the production of the real tone; but be- 
fore that is done, there must be one digres- 
sion. In all that has passed has the stu- 
dent been observing herself in a mirror, 
an indispensable of the vocal studic? From 
the very first the singing student should 
become accustomed to singing before the 
mirror, singing “to herself.’ After the 
self-consciousness engendered by the first 
few trials has worn off, it will be a 


SO 


check on the formation of mannerisms as 
well as a guage of the acquisition of 
pleasing qualities of posture and facial ex- 
pression. With time it will become a 
friendly critic as to the formation of the 
lips and tongue for various vowels and 
consonants. By cultivation it will become 
a trustworthy friend, never to be dis- 
carded. Nordica tells us how she—the 
Queen of American Sopranos—spent hours 
before a’ full-length mirror when adding 
new songs or roles to her repertoire; while 
it is on record that the supreme Patti 
spent hours before the mirror on the one 
detail of managing her train as Lucia. 
Such is genius; and those who would 
follow must pay the price. The successful 
singer does many things besides sing. And 
now we will sing. 


The First Tone 


We return to where we left our stu- 
dent with the secret of breath exhalation, 
As the breath was taken, there has been 
sounded on the piano a tone of medium 
pitch, let us say, “G.” As the breath starts 
out the larynx will be allowed to open 
and the air playing over the vocal cords 
will produce a tone on the “Italian A” 
(The “Ah” of English.) -As the breath 
was inhaled all the muscles of the throat 
were perfectly relaxed; and for the mak- 


ing of the tone only the very small amount 


of contraction must be allowed that: is 
absolutely necessary to the control of pitch. 
Absolute relaxation is possible only in 
passivity, and all possible of the sensa- 
tion of this should be retained in the act 
of singing. The tone must simply “float 
on the breath.” 


Three Tone Essentials 


In singing this single tone on “G” three 

points must be carefully observed: 
Attack of Tone, 
Sustaining of Tone, 
Close of Tone. 

The tone must begin with no stroke no- 
ticeable to the ear. There must be no 
“Stroke of the Glottis (Coup de Glotte).” 
Instead of this there should be that softly 
ringing effect that comes from a sweet- 
toned bell when heard from a distance. 
The tone must come to the ear sweet and 
clear, with no extraneous sounds to annoy. 
From the attack to the instant of closing 
it must flow evenly’on, Those last three 
words really tell the story. There must 
be no Vibrato (“wabble”) in the usual ac- 
ceptance of that abomination. The human 
voice has of itself, when carefully pro- 
duced, a natural “warmth” resulting from 
its resonating in the cavities and ,on the 
bony “boards” provided by nature. Then, 
at the instant for closing the tone it is to 
drop off neatly and clearly, by allowing 
the air to cease flowing over the vocal 
chords, a careful reversal of the act of 
initiating the tone; after which the mouth 
and throat may ‘close. This closing of the 
mouth and throat must be watched guard- 
edly, else, if it should begin before the tone 
is ended, there will be an effect of its hav- 
ing been squeezed off. A homely illustration, 


- but the tone will “sound” much as the € 
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of a sausage “looks.” 


The Tone Beautiful 
Right here, one of the most essentia 
things for the student to acquire is a ke 
perception of a beautiful tone. To do t 
nothing is so valuable as the listening to the 
greatest of the artists. Often one will cate] 
from one of them some thrillingly beautifu 
tone which will remain in the mind thro 
out life as the ideal to which to work, 
having this ever before the mind as a pat 
tern will have a wonderful influence in 
approximating of it by the student. 
years pass, an ideal of pure beauty will 
velop which will all the time stand as 
monitor to warn of departures from the 
best of which one is capable. 
A few trials of the exercise we were do- 
ing, and the pupil should be given something 
of fresh interest. Any single vocal exere 
often repeated, sets up a strain on the pay 
ticular! muscles producing it, as well 
risking the danger of the mind wander 
from its keenest critical activity. So the 
pupil should proceed to singing this sin, 
tone, but on changing pitches as in t 
study. 


This--done once very carefully, is suffic 
of its style of work for one time. 
Then there should be a study for cha 
ing of pitch while sustaining a tone. | 
should be something very simple like thi 
one which follows. 


The tone should flow steady, pure 
clear, as before, the changes of pitch 
ing made with absolute neatness. The 
must be no slurring, no sliding, of 
tones from one to the other, The vo 
must, as it were, step daintily from o 
pitch to the next, be that going either 
or down. This exercise should be co 
tinued up to G and back, beginning a gro 
on each note that was sustained in 
first study. With very exceptional v 
it may he advisable to raise or lower tt 
key of these two sttidies; but with 
others the key of C will prove quite se 
iceable, 

By this time the pupil will have 
about as much as most minds can 
abscrb at one time—if the right sort 
attention and effort have been susta 
The ideal plan would be that the 
should have. daily lessons for some t 
but, as the cases where this is possible < 
so exceptional, we will now dismiss |} 
with an admonition to practice not 1 
than fifteen minutes at a time, about 
times a day, with the most aiigeds Cé 
till her next lesson. 


“Ttaly was the cradle of opera and 80 
and for more than two centuries si 
of every country went to Italy to lez 
the art of bel canto. Consequently, 
Italian method was the very first and b 
admired and adopted by all the world. 
original German or.French school of sin 
ing does not exist, the method used 
both countries being only an imitation, | 
sulting from the old Italian method, 
fied by the respective national lan 
and musical taste.”—MarcHESI. 
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Why An 


HE voice is essentially an instrument 
zned for melody. Periodically there 
press rumor that an individual has 
svered that he can produce two tones 
1€ same time; but the rumor trails off 
silence and soon we have again 
ed back into our primitive conviction 
“There ain't no sich animal.” 
evertheless, the conviction prevails 
the human voice is still unparalleled 
in instrument of melody and for the 
‘pretation of the human emotions. And 
he latter sphere it must, of course, 
ver remain peerless, for is it not of 
f a part of the human organism? 
ranting that the latter is true, the 
e must follow natural human laws in 
levelopment. Any attempt to force it 
ide its natural limitations can do noth- 
Tess than lead to disaster. And for 
ason the chief problem of the vocal- 
whether teacher or student, has been, 
and always will be, the development 
this sensitive vocal instrument along 
5 that are natural, physically, emo- 
ally, esthetically and any other “ally” 
_pedagogs, psychologists or lexicog- 
ers may choose to invent. 
oice is the product of muscular action; 
muscles, to develop normally, must 
e consistent exercise and this dis- 
ted over a sufficient period of time 
low for natural growth. Nor can they 
constrained to perform a work for 
ch they have not been properly pre- 
sd by careful practice. 
ecause the muscles and ligaments con- 
ling the voice are of such a delicate 
ure, the nature of the materials used 
heir development becomes a matter of 
greatest importance. An undue strain 
ed upon any portion of the vocal mech- 
i fore it has been properly devel- 
d for the accomplishing of the feat, 
| foolhardy flying into the face of fate, 
ae as the singer’s future is concerned. 
in no way do we see this more often 
to trial than in the selection of songs 
‘the unfinished student. Songs requir- 
‘the full equipment of the mature artist 
the surmounting of their merely 
mical features are only too often as- 
ied to the one who is yet on the early 
js of the holy stairs of the vocalist’s 
| Yes, it is all right to say that we 
rm to do by doing;” but we do not 
ite a symmetrical work of art when we 
mpt the impossible. 
he modern art song is an achievement 
itself. Its demands on vocal resources 
| technic, as well as upon temperamen- 


capacities, fit it for no early place in 
aes development. To do it justice 
aires that the interpreter has had a long 
= not only in the fundamentals 


rect breathing is the greatest health- 
z force in the world.” 
—FriepA HEMPEL 


y should not the singer have as 
gh an education as the pianist or 
nist? Singing is a great art.” 
—ELenaA GERHARDT 


s in the coloratura passages of Mo- 

arias I ‘have.always sought to gain 

iveness by crescendi, choice of sig- 

points for breathing, and breaking 
f phrases.” 

; —Littr LEHMANN 


not let a scale discourage you, and 
ay you cannot get it. Anyone who 
get a scale, and no one knows 
sing until the scales are done 
and properly.” 
—Litiran Norpica 


Aria? 


of voice production, but also in the finer 
qualities of bel canto, with its easy flow 
of words and more clemental emotional 
requirements. And to develop these qual- 
ities, what has been produced to equal 
the arias of the classicists and best com- 
posers of the last century? They possess 
a finesse of vocal melodic line, associated 
with an emotional restraint, the mastery 
of which furnishes the student with just 
the stimulus which her undeveloped 
powers can grasp in a manner that through 
them new capabilities may be awakened, 
What, for instance, could give the voice 
a more grateful task than the singing of 
Mozart’s The Violet, or his Batti, Batti 
from. “Don Giovanni;’ Haydn’s My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair; or With 
Verdure Clad, if the voice has sufficient 
compass; Handel’s He Shall Feed His 
Flock, and O Thou That Tellest, or 
Angels Ever Bright and Fair? For the 
male voices there are many similar selec- 
tions from both opera and oratorio. Study- 
ing these types of songs will develop in 
the student a sense of proportion that will 
serve well its purpose no matter how high 
the attainments may reach. In fact, it 
is only by building well on such a founda- 
tion that the greatest heights become pos- 


‘sible, if we are to accept the judgment 


of those who have triumphed. Lillian 
Nordica, who represents the very pinnacle 
of the American singer’s achievements, 
says “Work first with things with English 
words, and especially on oratorio. Begin 
with the more simple songs, and gradually 
increase their difficulty.” Lilli Lehmann, 
who for years shared honors with Nordica 
in the most exacting of the Wagnerian 
roles, began, as did Nordica, her career 
in the lighter coloratura rdles of the Ital- 
jan opera and then through years grad- 
ually ripened her yocal and interpretative 
powers. Both these great artists builded 
their great futures by a natural, sane de- 
velopment that left them always able to 
give their best to the work at hand. And 
to their methods of achievement Tetraz- 
zini, whom we often erroneously class as 
a product of the hothouse type of culture, 
adds her hearty endorsement. 

Looking back over the centuries of vocal 
art, and drawing a lesson therefrom, the 
young singer and the teacher of the young 
singer can do nothing that will add more 
to her possibilities for an extended suc- 
cessful career than to choose for the 
earlier years of her studies those airs and 
songs which keep well within her capabili- 
ties, not only in vocal equipment, but also 
in emotional technic. 
will find her field ever widening and her 
feet always on safe ground. 


As these grow she 


'f Listen to Singers Talk 


“Voice study requires the following in 
the order named: Intelligence, industry 
and enthusiasm; easy, natural breathing, 
effortless and without strain or tension, 
with perfect poise of the body, and a feel- 
ing of inspiration—thus producing a nat- 
ural, beautiful tone.” 

—EMMA THURSBY 


“As to the charge that coloratura in 
dramatic music is unnatural and undra- 
matic, those who argue thus surely over- 
look the fact that all opera might with 
equal justice be disposed of in the same 
manner. People do not express themselves 
in song in real life, any more than they 
speak in blank verse, as they are made to 
do in Shakesperean drama. Yet we are 
glad to have “Don Giovanni” and “King 
Lear” none the less!” 

—Luisa Terrazzini, in How to Sing. 
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| The Carnival of Venice™. Donizetti 


The utmost 
in music accomplishment 


As rie shadow nimbly follows the leaping, curving dancer, 
the Weaver Piano responds to each mood of the artist—now 
merry and boisterous, now subdued, now thundering like the 
great god Thor himself. 

Because the Weaver more than fulfills the most exacting 
demands, it has been chosen from among the ~world’s finest 
pianos by many world-famed artists. Let us direct you to the 
nearest Weaver dealer. Weaver Piano Co., Inc, York, Pa. 
Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos. 
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A Complete Course of Vocal Technique 


FOR DRAMATIC AND COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Diaphragmic breathing, to even tones messa de voce—attack— 

Legato and (stacco, stroke glottis) portamento and ornaments. 

(Graded list of songs and list for Dramatics and Coloratura.) 
(To be sung in English) 


MRS. E. H. JONES 


San Antonio, Texas 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Profitable numbers for concert or recital in fourth and fifth grades. 


BOX 1147 


Each selection supplying at least one element of virtuosity. 


Ry ic CE ee Ine 60c 


JUBA (Dance)—By R. Nathaniel Dett.............. Any 
From the Suite “In the Bottoms’ 
A characteristic dance form, rhythmic and pleasingly unconventional. 
for concert. 

CONCERT GAVOTTE—8y Charles G. Vardell, Jr........ ? ' 
Splendidly developed; in B Flat minor and major. Octave supremacy contrasted with 
the delicate ‘‘musette’’ makes an artistic and brilliant number. 

IRIDESCENCE-—By Hubbard W. Harris........ 

Scintillating type of composition. 
brilliant touch of modernity. 

THE JUGGLER~—By N. Louise Wright oe 
Interlocking melody with octaves. Develops grace and 
favorite to play. 

NOVELETTE—in G Flat—By Rossetter G. Cole a 
An expressive number calling for much tonal consideration. 
accompaniment to the sustained melody is interesting to master. 

JIGGERMERIG—By Gabriel Hines 
A vigorous number requiring skillful 
tion is offered in thirds in ‘‘badinage’ 


Very popular 


A fantasie cad 


ve playing. By comparison the middle sec- 
style. Especially adapted to the recital. 


Subject to the Usual Discount. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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~and back 


again for 


Baker's 
Cocoa 


Their active, energetic, little 


bodies frequently require a 
large amount of 


nourishment and 


jmuch of this is 
\ 


ia "\ supplied by Baker’s 
\ Cocoa ina readily 


=x~  assimilable form. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Dorchester Mass. Montreal,Can. 
BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


BONCILLA BEAUTIFIER 
For Making Women Beautiful and 
Keeping Them So 


How would you like to look ten years 


younger? Would you like your face 
smooth, clear and velvety, with not 
a sign of line or wrinkle? You can! 
And 18 minutes of trial will show 
)the improvement. Continued use 
completes the miraculous change. 
Boncilla Beautifier, double strength, 
lifts away wrinkles, erases lines, 
removes and prevents blackheads, 
pimples and skin imperfections. 
Makes the Face Young 

It will make your face soft, smooth 
and glowing—clear up all sallow 


and muddy appearance, You'll feel ] 
younger, look younger, act younger. | 


The benefits are almost instantan- 
eous—you can feel and see the im- 
provement at once. Your friends, 
too, will notice the difference, Suc- 
cessful in seven million trials. 
Positively non-injurious. Wxactly as used_in_ the 
Beauty Salons of New York, Chicago and Paris at 
$2.00 to $5.00 single treatment. 
® Years Lifted From Your Age 
Thousands daily testify to the amazing results from 
Boncilla Beautifier. Such thankful expressions as: 
“Am delighted beyond words,” ‘‘Didn’t believe a 
few minutes cotld make such a change,” “It took 
out every wrinkle,” ‘‘All my friends ask me what 
improved my complexion so quickly,’’ etc. 
25—$2 Treatments for only $1 | 
Ask your druggist for this special $1 size of Bon- 
cilla. Ample beauty treatment for 40 to 50 days. 
use. If he doesn’t sell it yet, send $1, and 
we'll forward prepaid. If youprefer, send 
nomoney—pay postman $1 plus fc w pennies post= 
age, on delivery. Money checrfully refund- 
ed, without question, if you don’t fird 
Boncilla Beautifier all we clzim for it. 
But we know after one trix] you 
wouldn’t be without itif it cost 
ten times the price. Each ap- 
plication makes the face 
moreyouthful, theskIn 
softer, clearer, firme: 
—and, it drives away 
wrinkles. Isn’tthat worth 
$1 toyou? Then, backup 
your judgment byordering \Y) 
Boncillatoday. Satisfaction \\\4 
guaranteed. Act today! : 


Boncllla Laboratories, Dept. 17, 


Treatment 
only F 


Indlanapolls, Ind. 


A Boncilla Today 
Keeps Wrinkles Away 


Such is Fame 


By E. E. H. 


Back in the fifth decade of the last 
century the resourceful press agent, with 
a nimble daily press, had not yet been 
able to create familiarity of the public 
anind with all musical artists in high 
places. Max Maretzek, American operatic 
dictator of the time, writes thus in 1855 
in his Crotchets and Quavers: 

“Some few years since, I sent two 
prima donnas of reputation, a clever pian- 
ist and a celebrated basso on a concert 
tour, On arriving in a city in New Eng- 
land, the agent who preceded them found 
that the estimation accorded to these 
artists in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia had not yet travelled there. They 
were comparatively unknown. After some 
reflection, he therefore determined to make 
the names of the composers, whose pieces 
were selected for the evening of the con- 
cert, a larger feature of the programs 
and posters than those of the artists them- 
selves. Consequently, the names of the 
last-mentioned. appeared in small type at 
the head of the bills, while those of Han- 
del, Bellini, Beethoven and Mozart occu- 
pied the most conspicuous places on them, 
and rejoiced in the most sizeable letters 


that the printing office of the little town 
was able to furnish. 

“The trick, if trick it could be called, 
was intended to impose upon no one, and 
very certainly imposed upon none of the 
female half of the inhabitants, succeeded. 

“Two-thirds of the audience were ladies, 
but the other third of it, which would 
decidedly not have come to hear anything 
that anybody could sing, provided that 
anybody was unknown to them by reputa- 
tion, consisted of gentlemen. But imagine, 
my good friend Fiorentino, what was my 
agent's intense astonishment on the fol- 
lowing morning, when, on wishing to 
settle the hotel bill for the artists, he found 
these strange items on that which was 
handed to him by the very gentlemanly 
official standing behind the desk of the 
principal hotel in the place: 


“Mr. Mozart, Room, Meals, 

Wine; etc. étc.... 205 a ataetos oar 
‘Mr. Handel, Do, Do, Do..... 7 50 
“Mrs. Bellini, Room, Meals, 

Bathrand Carriage <........, 9200 
“Mrs. Beethoven, Room and 

MigaISarnen are Mandarina». AO: 


Notable Musical Anniversaries of 1924 


By Sidné Taiz 


Anton Bruckner, Austrian composer, 
was born in the village of Ansfelden, on 
September 4, 1824; and his centenary was 
quite generally celebrated, especially in 
central Europe. 

The “Manzoni Requiem” of Verdi was 
first produced in St. Mark’s Church of 
Milan, on May 22, 1874. Its jubilee was 
celebrated by an elaborate performance at 
the London Crystal Palace on June 21. 

Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” was first 
performed in Russia, in 1824. The Ora- 
torio Society of New York celebrated this 
centenary by a brilliant presentation of 
the work. ‘ 

Rossini made his first season as con- 
ductor of the Italian Opera at the King’s 
Theatre, London, in 1824. 

Mendelssohn began 
Moscheles in 1824. 

The Norfolk and Norwich Festival, 
England, celebrated its centennial by four 
gala performances from October 29 to 
November 1. 


studies with 


“Silent Night, Holy Night (Stille Nacht, 
Heilige Nacht)” was sung for the first 
time to a group of villagers, at Obern- 
dorf, Austria, on August 15, 1824. 

Bedrich Smetana, founder of the Bo- 
hemian school of music, was born March 
2, 1824, and the~ centenary was widely 
celebrated. 

The North American Saengerbund 
celebrated its three-quarters of a century 
by a jubilee convention in Chicago, in 
June. 

Carl Reinecke, distinguished teacher of 
piano and composition, was born June 23, 
1824, 

The Gesangverein of Basel, perhaps the 
most musical city of Switzerland, cele- 
brated this year its centennial. 

Beethoven’s “Ninth Symphony” had 
its first performance in Vienna, on May 7, 
1824. Its centenary was celebrated at 
numerous concerts ‘throughout the world. 


Recent Books on Singing 


(My Song-art) 


How to Sing. By Lilli Lehmann. Cloth 
bound ; 303 pages; liberally illustrated. Pub- 


lished by The Macmillan Company, at three 
and one-half dollars per copy. 

A new edition of one of the most success- 
ful books published on the art of singing. 
Written by one of the greatest song-artists 
of all time, one who triumphed in youth in 
master-roles of Italian fioratwre and later 
rose on this fundamental preparation to out- 
shine all others in portraying the great Wag- 
nerian heroines of the Music-Drama, a more 
authoritative book can searcely be imagined. 
The text is profusely illustrated with exer- 
cises leading to the mastery of the subtleties 
of voeal technic. That one chapter on the 
Trill is well worth the price of the volume. 
The pages teem ‘with hints of the greatest 
hygienic and artistic value, the following of 
which would be the salvation of hundreds of 
voices from wreck and ruin. The library of 
no singer, no matter what the type, can he 
considered complete without this volume. 


a The Bel Canto. By Herman Klein. Bound 
in >boards; 53 pages. Published by the Ox- 
ford University Press, at $1.20 per copy. 
To find a modern critic more capable of 
giving an authoritative treatise of the “Bel 
Canto”? would be quite impossible. His long 
observation of and association with some of 
the greatest of the exponents of this art 
peculiarly fits him for the task, And he has 
in very limited pages produced a work which 
teems with interest. Particularly is this 
true of -his treatment of the “Mozart tradi- 


tions,’ since the works of this master have 
had a renaissance in public esteem which bids 
fair to remain for some time if not perma- 
nently. For the singer the little book is 
almost past over-praise. 


Modern Unaccompanied Song. By Herbert 
Bedford. Bound in boards; sixty pages. 
Published by the Oxford University Press, at 
$1.20 per copy. 

For the one interested in the modern move- 
ment toward unaccompanied song, this little 
volume has much of value. The author evi- 
dently has made an exhaustive study of this 
type of composition, and has placed the re- 
sults of his: researches before the reader in 
a manner both instructive and entertaining. 
The text is liberally illustrated, both by mu- 
sical quotations and by “graphs” of the vocal 
lines of a number of typical songs. 


/ 


Music for Rverybody. By Marshall Bar- 
tholomew and Robert Tawrence. Cloth 
bound; 136 pages. Published by the Abing- 
don Press, at 80 cents per copy, or 90 cents 
per copy, postpaid. 

A very valuable manual for the instruction 
of all who are interested in song leadership. 
3orn of the great war, Community Singing 
has entered many walks of life and has 
brought happiness and yitality to thousands. 
This book, by two practical workers in the 
field, discusses the Technic of Song’ Lead- 
ing, Community Musie, Neighborhood’ Music 
and Music in Industry, in a way that will 
greatly help all those who desire to enter 
the field. There are numerous illustrations. 


ATLANTIC CITY | 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the very cente 
of things. Hospitable, homelike, 4 
Every season of the year is enjoy- $g- 
able at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. *% 
Winter recreations outdoors in- _ 
clude Golf, Riding on the Beach, 
Aviation, Boardwalk Activities. 
Mild weather. Invigorating sea air. 
' American Plan Only. Alwa' i 
Illustrated folder and rates ie fh 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPA 


Every Teacher Should Send a Postal fer a Copy of 
“GRADED THEMATIC CATALOG 
PIANOFORTE COMPOSITION” | 


Shows Portions of 225 Piano’ Compos Yo 
There is no charge for it é 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., | 


Buy Class 
Rings direct from factory. Save mone 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 

91 Bruce Ave., North Aitleboro, 


PERSONAL 
STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS and $4.00 
100 ENVELOPES 1 


Printed With Your | 
Name and Address 
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F 


Clear, white bond paper, wit 
envelopes to match. Your name 
and address printed in beautifull 
rich blue ink, on both paper at 
envelopes, and sent to you p 
paid, for only $1.00. (West 
Mississippi river and outside 
U.S. $1.10.) If inconvenient t 
send the money, we will shit 
C20: D: j 


Money returned if you are 
more than satisfied. 


Order Today! 
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forus. Write us today for our agent’ 
proposition. | 


ELITE STATIONERY 0 


5023 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


RE the beginner is taught the keys 
notes, he should be given a little four- 
exercise, to accustom unused mus- 
his hand and arm to new work. 
supposing the pupil to be a small 
. Others require other methods. 
muscles in a child’s hand are sur- 
ngly helpless. at first, and the C scale 
+ and back is as good an exercise as 
It is absolutely useless to attempt 
hing like scientific technic with baby 
ls, because the control is simply not 
5, even for see-saw exercises. To 
) from the beginning curved fingers, 
ct position of the hands, etc., usually 
ed effort, and may injure the child’s 
apparatus. See-saw exercises have 
very popular for child-pupils; but 
in the effort to curve the fingers, 
by hands will ball up almost into fists, 
‘the fingers clenched. Beginners are 
conscious of their hands to keep their 
on them and the notes and keys too. 
the child has learned to read it 
ical to teach the system of scales. 
stretching exercises there is no 
* maker and preserver of technic, 
ing exercises come later on in the 
however. 
from the uselessness of endeavor- 
) teach scientific playing toa small 
it is actually dreadful to the child 
compelled to sit straining the muscles 
is fingers, hand, arm and_ shoulder, 
‘the teacher sits by, apparently enjoy- 
the performance. The child then re- 
— as an Awful Ogre, or a 


s 


_ 


we had the telephone, we did 
it—now that we have it, it is 
ute necessity. If every teacher 
typewriter for. three months it 
hereafter be considered indispen- 


ea machine within reaching dis- 
tt all lessons, and in the machine a 
of paper with carbon paper dupli- 
First, down goes the name. of the 
with date and hour of next lesson; 
misunderstanding on this point, as we 
ave a copy. 

as the lesson proceeds, a memo 
is to be prepared for next lesson 
ded. Errors or wrong habits are 
out orally, and incidentally on the 
Thus admonitions do not 


as a written memo of faults to be 
ne before next lesson. After the 


IE tragic experience of a friend, re- 
g lier piano practice, has led to her 
ion {o pass on this story, with the 
it may save some one from un- 
y allowing a similar disaster to en- 
* a promising career. 

vas anxious to gain greater firm- 
and strength in her touch; and, in 
z one of the books on the views of 
pianists, she came upon a finger 
wening exercise by one of the 
f teachers in this country. I was 
exercise and was accompanied by 
clions for practice. 
§ tried (a few minutes longer each 
nm the directions indicated) and 
le results; and so it was 
Several months. At the end 
Neuritis set in from over- 


By Fred. 


Children’s Technic | 


By Constance Savage Roe 


Wicked Witch; and that is by no means 
the teacher’s ambition. The child’s trust 
and regard must be won first, and then he 
will be ready to be led into the serious 
exactness of music study. 

An observance of the playing apparatus 
of children is convincing proof that here 
is no material to work with technically. 
Yet many round little hands struggle nobly 
to look like those of much training and ex- 
perience, as per instructions. 

At first the best thing is to let the fingers 
fly any way they wish. They will un- 
doubtedly fly out straight. That is all 
right. The main idea is to make the begin- 
ning as easy as possible, else interest will 
flag. Let the child play with most or ali 
of the length of his fingers if he wishes, if 
he is learning to read and count. There is 
plenty of time for serious technic study 
after the pupil has become familiar with 
notes and bars and has reasonable control 
of his fingers. 

Many promising pupils drop their study 
after a few lessons, because it is not inter- 
esting. What do they care for tedious 
one-two-three exercises, even if the teach- 
‘er does maintain that these will be good for 
them? Most children simply wish to learn 
to play, and have no very great ambitions. 

It is vastly different if the pupil in ques- 
tion is an infant genius. However, an or- 
dinary teacher should never keep a genius 
for his own pupil. Genius pupils require 
genius teachers. But this advice is given 
for the teaching of average American 
boys and girls. 


; The Music Teacher’s Typewriter 


J. Tighe 


original has been handed to the pupil, a 
memo is made on the teacher’s duplicate 
of any music given to the pupil, or music 
to be ordered for next lesson. 

During the week the teacher may have 
occasion to phone or write the pupil. We 
have heard of the commercial value of 
“personal interest” in business. Now the 
individual characteristics of each pupil 
cannot be kept in mind, but the teacher 
refers to the duplicate of next lesson 
memo, and before the phone message or 
letter is finished, makes some remark 
on the preparation of the lesson. The 
pupil, or pupil's parents, give the teacher 
credit for having such a special interest 
in the pupil’s work as to remember these 
details—the teacher was able to give that 
impression by jogging his memory from 
his duplicate. 


Warning! 


By Elizabeth~Leach 


strain of the nerves and muscles of the 
arms. 

After ten months of inability to use her 
arms her condition is beginning slowly to 
improve. All the specialists whom she has 
consulted blame the finger exercises for 
the trouble, and it remains to be seen how 
much she will ever be able to play in the 
future. 

This incident should be a distinct warn- 
ing against the adoption of ‘radical exer- 
cises which have not been especially pre- 
seribed by and 
volve a test of endurance in their execu- 
The 


“does it cause serious strain?” 


one’s teacher, which in 


exercise is— 
If it does, 
stop immediately when the strain is felt 
because your hand is not ready for it. 


stion, best test of an 
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Marvelous 
New Invention 


by Susanna Cocroft 


You can look 20 years younger at once 
by wearing under your hair this 
simple invisible face lifter 


S effective as a $2000 surgical opera- 

tion without the expense, danger and 
disadvantages of the knife. New York 
and Paris society women delighted with 
immediate and lasting results. Here are 
the guaranteed effects: 


1. The sagging muscles are taught to support themselves. 
2. The lines from nose to mouth, and about the mouth and eyes, are lifted 


out of their creases. 


3. The eyes look young and rested. 
4. The face immediately takes on a brighter and more youthful expression. 


Interesting, illustrated folder REE. 


Write to 


Mailed in plain envelope. 
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Premier Aristocrat Model 
5 feet, 3 inches long Price $725 


The institution that made the Small Grand Piano the instrument of 
universal appeal is back of this quality Small Grand. 


The Premier Aristocrat Model is the product of the largest institution in 


the world concentrating on the production of Small Grand Pianos only. 


This instrument, then, is a combination of quality and price without equal. 


Before selecting any piano, see and hear the Premier—sold nationally by 


leading Dealers. 


If unable to obtain locally, kindly advise promptly. 


Every teacher, student, studio and music lover should send for ‘‘The 


Magic of Music’’—it tells the Premier story most interestingly and 


convincingly. 


PREMIER GRAND 


PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


530-554 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 
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NE who assumes the dual rdle of Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster, in the rural 
districts—towns of one thousand to five 
thousand inhabitants—has taken upon him- 
self a truly difficult task. 

First of all he will notice that the con- 
gregation is comprised largely of elderly 
people who, in their day, did not have the 
many advantages we now enjoy, to become 
familiar with the best music. Those who 
studied music in their day, did it almost, 
always as an accomplishment to be used 
only for one’s own pleasure, or for the 
pleasure of a few intimate friends. A 
church thus peopled has, right at the out- 
set, a very rigid code for the new organist 
and choir master, and woe betide the one 
who plays the familiar hymns a trifle too 
fast. 

The only course to pursue is to cater to 
the fixed ideas of a very slow tempo; then 
as one becomes acquainted with the dea- 
cons and their wives; the elders and their 
wives; and in fact the entire congregation, 
and especially their wives; and after he 
has been dined a few times in their homes; 
then, and then only, should he begin by 
slow degrees to increase the tempo of the 
hymns, and, in time, if he is patient enough 
and stays in the one church long enough, 
he will at last get the music up to where 
it should be. 

Now remember, do it very gradually. 
One should never rush a hymn, without 
taking into consideration the beautiful 
words which accompany most of our truly 
fine hymns; in fact, it would be much bet- 
ter to play a hymn too slow rather than 
too fast; but there is a happy medium, 
even in playing familiar hymn tunes, that 
should be the end to which our new or- 
ganist and choirmaster is striving, and 
not a tempo which is radical in any way. 

Then, too, an atmosphere of good music 
must be created. This is not easy to do. 
With the assistance of a choir of perhaps 
fifteen voices, however, it can be done. It 
cannot be created at one service and should 
not be attempted. But, if the mental atti- 
tude of our new organist and choirmaster 
is correct and if he is a thorough student 
of music, both instrumental and vocal, and 
has that proper understanding of the 
sacredness of music in the church, and 
within himself knows that the truly great 
of all music is that in which a profound, 
deep seated love for all the beautiful 
things of the church predominates; then, 
and then only, will he really succeed as 
the new organist and choirmaster. 

The requirements for an organist and 
choirmaster in our rural districts are 
many more than in the large city churches 
where the entire congregation know music 
in the right way and the principle need of 
the new organist and choirmaster is to be 
himself so well equipped in music that he 
can follow the musical standards already 
created for him. In the rural churches, 
espec’ally the ones trying for the first time 
a paid organist and choirmaster, they have 
no such standards. Perhaps some deacon’s 
daughter has played the hymns and she, 
of course, followed the lines of least 
resistance; because she had never listened 
to really fine playing of hymns, and knew 
nothing of the intricacies of an anthem. 

Right at the start must be taken into 
consideration the instrumental selections 
one must use at the opening of the serv- 
ice, commonly called Voluntaries. In this 
the organist is more fortunate if he is 
himself truly a musician. If possible, our 
new organist would do well, in the rural 
districts, to begin his work in the church 
with selections such as Largo by Handel, 
The Pilgrims Chorus by Wagner, using 
a simple transcription, like “Woodland 
Sketches,” MacDowell, and “Songs With- 
out Words” by Mendelssohn. By the time 
he has used most of these works he will 
know best what to take up. 

There is something very satisfying to 
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our new organist in being able to say to 


The Organist’s Etude 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department 


“An Organist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


Organist and Choirmaster Outside the Cities 
By G. R Buchanan 


any of the congregation who may inquire 
what he played on a certain Sunday morn- 
ing for his voluntary, with true dignity, 
“To A Wild Rose” by MacDowell or, 
“One of Mendelssohn’s Songs Without 
Words.” One who can do this will find 
that soon, very soon, the congregation has 
accepted his voluntaries as being excel- 
lent, and he is beginning to win in his 
hard fight, To°succeed in this, however, 
the selections must be played correctly and 
with understanding of what he is attempt- 
ing to do, namely, creating atmosphere for 
the best music in our rural churches. 

Our new organist will be surprised at 
the great number of times he will be asked 
what he played. Sometimes one of the 
most reticent and reserved members of the 
church will inquire the name of the selec- 
tion. Do not neglect to make a note of 
the ones inquired about; then do not fail 
to repeat these selections when feasible to 
do so. 

Modulation 

If the new organist cannot modulate 
from the key the voluntary is in, to the 
key in which the Doxology is written, he 
should choose a voluntary written in the 
same key as the Doxology and hold the 
keynote at the end of the voluntary for 
the count of three measures, then lift the 
hands for the fraction of a second, and 
begin the Doxology. Do this until a thor- 
ough knowledge of modulating is gained, 
and then always modulate from the vol- 
untary to the Doxology. 

In line with the instrumental music will 
come the offertory, the selection used 
while the collection plates are being passed. 
In most of the rural churches, when the 
deacons advance to the pulpit to receive 
the collection plates, the minister offers a 
short prayer; and, if the new organist 
can improvise about three measures in 
the same key as his offertory, and will 
use this while the deacons are walking 
up to the pulpit. for the collection plates, 
then stop while the minister is offering 
the short prayer, then at the Amen imme- 
diately begin on the Offertory proper, the 
effect will be very pleasing to the mem- 
bers of the church and to the minister. 

In almost all of the rural church dis- 
tricts the new organist and choir master 
will find that he has to work with a vol- 
unteer choir. Perhaps he will have six 
sopranos, one alto, no tenors, and two who 
sing the bass. None of these will be able 
to read music, It will be found that these 
choir members are very set in their ideas 
of anthems, each member believing he has 
a solo voice and all offering to sing a 
solo on the first Sunday morning. 
ware! Try their voices first; then use 
your best judgment as to whether any 
one of them be entrusted with a solo. On 
very rare occasions a really good voice 
will be found in our rural volunteer choirs, 
but not often. 

The new organist and choir master will 
do well, if he can hold the choir down to 
the practice of the hymns for the first 
few rehearsals. They do not like to prac- 


Be- 


tice hymns, because they truly believe that 
they do sing hymns well. Of course, not 
one of them will know anything about 
phrasing, and each member will breathe in 
a different place; but all will have a fixed 
purpose to hold the word at the end of 
each verse longer than any one else, in- 
cluding the organ. Now then, to get these 
to practice the hymns. Try the hymn 
slowly first, then ask them to breathe after 
each punctuation mark. Have them mark 
with a lead pencil, if necessary, the places 
to breathe, then insist that all breathe at 
these designated places; and right here the 
organ can be of almost unbelievable help, 
if the organist will play not too legato, 
but rather semi-staccato, ‘being absolutely 
correct as to the time, or tempo. 

It is best, perhaps, to state here, that, 
when the organist plays the hymn after 
the announcement of the number by the 
minister he do it in this-manner, semi- 
staccato, marking the rhythm well and 
strictly in time. After our new organist 
and choir master gets the hymns going 
fairly well, then he mtght try working on 
an anthem, one very simple in construc- 
tion, but with all parts, It will require at 
least four practice rehearsals before at- 
tempting to give it in church, 

Now is the proper time to inquire about 
a tenor, if any of the choir members know 
of a tenor, and if so where can he be 
found. They perhaps will be able to tell 
you of at least one who can sing tenor, 
Go after him. Induce him to come to a 
rehearsal to try out his voice; and, if 
found to possess a fairly good quality of 
tenor, offer to give him lessons free of 
charge, providing, of course, he obligates 
himself to sing with the choir. Offer to 
give any of the young’ people lessons, free 
of charge, if they will sing in the choir, 
then almost before it is realized, there 
will be practically a new choir to work 
with and anthems will become a regular 
part of the church services. 

Do not try to retain any one of the 
choir who has not a very good yoice even 
though a member prior to your taking the 
position. This was attempted once with 
very bad results. A member of the old 
choir was retained, who would always 
come to choir rehearsal late and then take 
up everyone’s attention for several min- 
utes by telling in wailing tones how sick 
she had been, and how she nearly did not 
come to practice because she was so tired; 
and before she had finished the entire 
choir had become irritable, restless and 
impatient. She was a woman of about 
forty-five years and had a “ery good 
voice; but she was relieved as soon as 
possible, because of this bad influence her 
presence had on the younger members. 

It will require all the patience and per- 
severance our new organist and choir mas- 
ter can muster, to get along with a volun- 
teer choir. He will always have to keep 
in mind that they are receiving no money 
for their services, that they must give up 
one evening each week to practicing. If 
possible, have the choir practice on Satur- 


‘day evening; then the anthem w 


‘he “was asked not to sing too loud’ ¢ 


her r 
THE ETS" 


fresh in mind for delivery on Su 
morning. If any other evening is usc 
will be necessary to run it over a 
early Sunday morning, in order to~ 
it fresh to the choir-members’ minds. 
prepare properly an anthem for Sur 
morning and evening services, as wel 
two instrumental numbers for each 
services, requires much practice and 3 
thought, if an atmosphere for the 
music is to be created in our 
churches. 

Very strange things happen in the’ 4) 
and to the choir in our rural chur 
One time, a choir consisting of 
tenors, six sopranos, three altos, and 
basses, were working on an anthem y 
had about eight measures of solo 1 
for the alto. The alto chosen to sing 
part had a very beautiful voice; b 
was young and inexperienced. fi 
rehearsed the anthem several weeks, 
decided to sing it the next Sunday m 
ing. Our last practice on this ami 
went particularly well, and all were 
thusiastic about it. On Sunday mot 
the young alto was very nervous 
over-anxiety. The time for the 
came, the opening measures of the 
solo went beautifully, when suddenly 
of the basses began singing with the 
The bass was requested to resign; 
though he explained that he did not 
music but was more than glad to help 
when ever he could. The alto was 
much upset over this occurrence a d 
to be coached many, many weeks be 
she would attempt a solo again. A 
who was very good and had a most pl 
ing rubusto voice, quit the choir bec 


y 


particular anthem. Another of thee 
was an Army Y. M. C. A. man at 
to report for two months duty at or 
the training camps.. This left only 
tenor. He was especially well-t 
with a great deal of experience 
choir work. He read well. He came 
one .Sunday when the choir was de 
ent entirely on him for the tenor. 
next choir rehearsal he left with the. s 
ment, “I am wasting my time singing 
the choir; there are not enough voice 
I will not come any more. I am te 
you this in order that you will not t 
there is anything wrong.’ Both the ft 
who was peeved because requested ni 
sing too loud, and the tenor who 
wasting” his time, have been seated in 
congregation each Sunday since, 

members of this particular church 
neither of them feels that he has 
slightest duty to perform for the cht 


4 


When the Soloist Strikes 


Another time a soprano was aske 
sing a solo part in the anthem, and § 
it well at all rehearsals; yet when | 
day morning came she arrived at 
early to state that she did not ce 
sing solos, but was, just in the che 
help out. No persuasion would 
her to sing the solo, so the anthem 
to be cancelled for that Sunday. 

At another choir practice, the entire 
absolutely refused to work on a new an 
and insisted on repeating an anthem | 
several Sundays previous; yet when 
new organist and choirmaster agree 
their request, it required two hours of 
drilling to get them to sing the 
which had been carefully prepared 
Sundays before and well-sung on the 
day morning it was first given. At o 
hearsal (we had been working for 1 
two months on an anthem to be giy 
a patriotic Sunday morning servic 
alto, who is a school teacher, has had m 
experience in choirs, and in fact~ 
charge of the music in the Gra 
Schools, was very outspoken and 
that no one was singing in time wi 
choirmaster’s baton. The choir 1 


E BTUDE 
is almost ready to explode with 
teous indignation, but retained him- 
elf and said to the alto: “No, you are 
fot singing in time and the only reason 
[ stand up here and beat the time is in 
brder that I can hear the anthem with 
ill of you singing out of key.” 
i Another time at rehearsal, the anthem 
tontained a duet for tenor and alto. It 
. suggested that all the tenors and all 
he altos sing. This they refused to do, 
ind insisted that one alto and one tenor 
ye chosen to work on the duet. Our alto 
of the last instance and the tenor who 
ost positively objected to singing with 
the tenors and altos, were chosen. 
faithfully, their voices 
and the choirmaster 
their really fine ren- 
He .asked each one 
arding intended attendance at church 
he following Sunday, at which time the 
Khem was to be sung, and was assured 
hat both would be at the morning service. 
either of them came, and the anthem 
ad to be postponed. — ; 
hus any new organist and choirmaster 


has a trying job, one that requires not only 
the most)intimate knowledge of church 
music from the oldest hymn to the newest 
anthem, but also a very positive knowledge 
of the church, of its history, and of its 
purposes. The training received, however, 
is of the greatest help in all things musi- 
cal; and no one has reached that stage 
in his career, of “getting it over” until 
he can play a selection on the piano on 
Sunday evening, and be able to make the 
rural church congregation like it, If he 
cait play the Scherso, the Marche funébre 
and the Presto from Chopin’s B flat Minor 
Sonate, and have the congregation sit 
silently and listen to his music, and then 
tell him afterward how beautiful it was, 
and how they enjoyed it, then he might 
try a concert trip and perchance reach 
New York and possibly Aeolian Hall. At 
least he has won his spurs. 

One object must always be kept in mind 
by our organist and choirmaster, and that 
is: the music he plays, the anthems given 
and the hymns sung have only one pur- 
pose, and that is to create atmosphere. 


Ir I could only pedal chants and 
ans decently, I might get a good post 
urch organist. Can you teach me 
to do so as quickly as possible?” This 
ion has so often been put to the 
iter by intending pupils, that she has 
to think out how the matter can best 
] "managed ; not so much quickly, as 
ively and permanently. The students 
“make such a request are not begin- 
They are generally musicians of some 
tanding and attainment; more often they 
e good pianists. These, finding it diffi- 
tt to make a living out of professional 
agements as soloists, or else experienc- 
1g the fluctuating emolument of the pri- 
teacher, consider that, with their mu- 
1 knowledge of keyboard-playing, they 
procure a fairly well paid and per- 
yan ent employment either at a church, or, 
lossibly, a picture house, if they added to 
heir digital ability the envied mystery of 
ing with the feet.’ The advanced 
ist, who has made the king of in- 
ments his specialty, may sneer at such 
titude. It is, however, worth atten- 
particularly as combining pedals with 
nuals in performance is just that de- 
tment in organ-playing which gives the 
instrument special distinction in the 
fier group. 
ranting that facility at manual manip- 
has been attained—that legato 
n touch” which is known as “clean” 
ying—and even allowing that intervals 
cales can be played separately with 


tudent arrives at the combining pro- 


1e may even, after repeated trials, de- 
of ever being able to listen, at the 
aime time, to the sounds of the hand and 
at keyboards. It is true that graduated 
rcises of all kinds exist for the fur- 
ring of this facility, and that practice 
these affords an eventual, if gradual, 
way to success. Much labor may, 
wer, be saved, if the teacher can indi- 
a few shortcuts to the desired goal. 
us begin with the intervals of the 
non chord, starting with C major. 
he student being directed to hold down 
) harmonies of this chord, say, on the 
keyboard with soft diapason regis- 
on, the left foot should endeavor to 
_bass C (2nd space, bass clef) on 
edals. Still holding the chord, but 
|a light pressure, the right foot should 
try to find middle C (on pedals), 


me 


he often feels so hopelessly at sea. 


Combining Pedals With Manuals 


By Dr. Annie Patterson 


This pedal octave C being played as an 
interval with the two feet alternately, the 
stretch of the fifth (tenor G) above bass 
C may now be tried, again with left and 
right feet. Similarly, with the right foot 
on Middle C, the fourth (the same G be- 
neath) can be located.and sounded. Here 
we have the gauge of the three so-called 
“perfect” concords. In the same way, still 
holding on the chord of C major, the third 
and sixth (from the lower and upper C 
respectively) can be practiced, an attempt 
later on being made to change the hand 
parts from one inversion to another of the 
ground-chord. 

An intelligent student, during his prac- 
tice hours, can easily carry out the idea 
of measuring such pedal intervals by sub- 
stituting other common chords for that on 
C; say, those of D, E flat, F, G, and so 
on. If the pupil understands elementary 
harmony the next step could be the hold- 
ing’ down on the manual of the Dominant 
Seventh and other chords, playing, at the 
teacher's dictation, intervals of these on 
the pedals. Of course, he (the learner) 
should do all this without looking at the 
pedals; in fact, play as a blind man would 
the manuals. The lower octave pedal- 
range can be practiced in the same way. 

The next step would be to take a sim- 
ple chant or hymn-tune. First, the bass 
should be played over separately on the 
pedals with alternate feet. Then, very 
slowly, an attempt might be made to com- 
bine the hand-playing with that of the 
feet. When a little facility is gained at 
this, the treble portion of chant or hymn 


‘could be tried on the Swell with the right 


hand, the left hand filling in the tenor 
part on a well-balanced Great, whilst the 
feet carefully feel for, and endeavor to 
play, the bass clearly on the pedals, coup- 
ling the latter to a soft bourdon (16 foot) 
stop. If the simple plans above suggested 
be followed with care and patience, stu- 
dents will be surprised how soon the diffi- 
culties of combining organ pedals with 
the manuals can be overcome. 


| Faust School of Tuning 
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ALUMNI OF 2000 
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Reed Organ and Player 


Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE TOUR UNIQUE 
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“<The Instrument of Yesterday, 


HE prestige of the Kimball 

house rests mainly on the 
. favor it has won with al// groups 
of music lovers. And the out- 
standing merit of the Kimball 
has made its strongest appeal 
to those most eminent in the 
musical world; Patti, Nordica, 
Plancon,and others of days past, 
voiced their appreciation; fa- 
mous names of today—Joseph 
Schwarz,in opera—Heniot Levy, 
pianist-composer— D. A. Clip- 
pinger, conductor and author, 
are only a few whose enthusias- 
tic praise is given the Kimball. 


There is a Kimball of unquestioned 
excellence suited to your home. 
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Today and Tomorrow”’ 


Kimball Piano and Pipe Organ 
in Private Residence 


W.W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. KE 


Catalog and dealers’ 
names sent on request | 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
(Established 1857) | 


Factory and Executive Offices: 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instru- 
ment marked X: 
| GO KIMBALL Grand Pianos 
O KIMBALL Upright Pianos 1} KIMBALL Player Pianos 
O Also mail floor pattern ‘Style 29”—free 


O KIMBALL Reproducing Pianos 
O KIMBALL Phonographs 


SLINGERLAND’S 
MAY BELL BANJOS 


DEALERS: Weare the largest manu- 


facturers of banjcs in the world. 


Over 


3000 dealers sell them and say our line 


is the best. 


Anyone interested in our banjos 


Write for catalog. 


and banjo ukuleles and 


unable to find a dealer who sells them, write us and we will 
send nearest dealer’s name and catalog showing 57 differ- 


ent styles. 


SLINGERLAND BANJO CO., 1815-19 Orchard St., Chicago, Ill. 


A SUMMER CRUISE 
Orange, N. J. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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VITFREE. Limited offer. Write to-day, 


Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wry" 


We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, notasample, buta reg- 
ular size 8)c tube of Kondon’s. 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 


Clip this ad, Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 
addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co, 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


KONDON ‘S$ SOLD BY 


ATARRHAL JELLY 


ALL DEALERS 
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~Z 
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The Quality Mark 
In Choosing a Piano! 


HE first question to ask your 
piano merchant is: “What action 
has the piano?” If it is the Wes- 
sell, Nickel & Gross piano action the 
instrument is bound to be worthy, for 
this famous action is found only in 


pianos of proven excellence, 
Your piano merchant knows that the 


Wessell, Nickel & Gross action has stood 
the test of 50 years and is recognized 
by the entire music industry as the finest 
product of its kind. It is the highest 
priced piano action bwilt today, and 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross are the oldest, 
largest and leading makers of high- grade 
piano actions. 

The octagonal symbol of the world’s 
standard piano action is a quality mark 
—worth looking for—worth insisting 
upon. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Established 1874 New York City 


When you nen an "Upright Grand, 

Player or Reproducing Piano~ 

Insist on the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross Piano Action. 


WARNER’S STANDARD 
GRADED PIANO COURSE 


Book 1 


A systematic, orderly setting down of the 
fundamental problems of piano technic in 
exercises adapted to the fingers and mental 
capacity of children. The material used is 
entirely original with special emphasis on the 
mechanics of piano playing. The exercises have 
been made as attractive as possible musically. 


Price $1.00 
Special Introductory Price 40c 


THE CHART MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE 
136 W. Lake Street Chicago 


LEARN 10 TUNE PIANOS 


AT HOME 


DURING 


XCEPTIONAL opportunities awaiting the trained 

Piano Technician. Short hours, pleasant surround- 
ings, uncrowded field, makes this an ideal profession. 
With our Tune-A-Phone} Action Model, tools, charts, sim- 
plified lessons and analysis of Business Advertising, you 
can learn quickly and easily and be prepared to make big 
money. Low tuition. Easy terms. Diploma granted. 
E stablished 1898. Money- back Guarantee. Amazing sur- 
prise in our free book * ‘Winning Independence.” 


Waite For Ir Topay 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
61 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. 
Adult Beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 67 styles of 
Bass, 180 Syncopated , Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime 
Movie and Cafe Jz « Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Buss, Wick armouy, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Har Playing. 110 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
special offer. 


Waterman PianoSchool,241Suverba TheaterBldg., LosAngeles, Cal, 


WENTY YRARS of develop- 

ment has won universal ace 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority, Recent improves 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 


sturdy —Steieet-uciet 
Mey of the largest and finest 
are blown by 


BLO has won the 
highest avi wa in every exposi- 
* tion "« 
Specia “OIG OBLO JUNTOR” 
for Noe (and Student Organs, 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
rein Power Department 
HARTFORD | ; 


ONNECTICUT 
START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 
Add to your fund of musical knowledge each 


month and get the viewpoints of foremost musi 
cians upon vital musical subjects 
Subscribe to THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, 
$2.00 a year 
Induce your friends to subscribe and earn valuable 


premiums. Send for Premium Catalog. 
E ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Early Organs 


Tue first mention of an organ seems 
to be in the Old Testament and the in- 
strument was used in the temple service. 

More light is thrown on this organ, in 
the Talmud, as follows: 

“There was an organ in the temple 
which produced a thousand kinds of mel- 
ody,” Eirchin, fol. 11, col. 1. 

“The Magrepha, with its ten pipes and 
its ten-times-ten various notes,’ (Eirchin, 
fol. 10, col: 2; and fol. 11, col. 1), “which 
was said to have been used in the temple 
service, must have been an instrument far 
superior to any organ in use at that time 
elsewhere.” 

Another organ of note had much to do 
with the undoing of the Emperor Nero. 
During one of Nero’s musical tours 
through Greece as a singer, a revolt broke 
out among the Gallic legionaries, who 
placed Vindex at their head and marched 
on Rome. They were joined by other le- 
gions in Dalmatia, under Galba, a general 
of more experience. 

Nero was forced to abandon his tour 
and return to Rome. Action was neces- 
sary, but he spent the first day examining 
an organ made after the designs of Ctesi- 


bius of Alexandria, on the principle of the 
water clock. 

The water in this clock dropped on 
wheels which caused a statue to rise and 
point with a wand to the hours, marked 
on a pillar, At night the water forced 
air through a flute instead, and sounded 
the hours. The latter principle was the 
one used in the water organ. Nero was 
very pleased with it and intended to intro- 
duce it into the theaters. 

After a banquet that night, news of 
another legion revolting aroused him to 
action, but it was too late. After having 
his grave dug with the help of Epaphro- 
ditus, his slave, he plunged a dagger in 
his throat, as his pursuers approached. 

The organ has been improved im- 
mensely since. With electric and pneu- 
matic actions, it is now possible to attain 
unlimited speed and yet not sacrifice tone 
quality or volume. 

An organist has the command of a band 
if he wishes to use his brass instrument 
stops, or an orchestra, although to one 
acquainted with different instruments, a 
great deal of imagination is necessary to 
hear them on an organ.. 


Organist, Go West (?) 


Tue following will answer so many in- 
quiries which come to our office that .we 
are glad to reproduce it from The Dia- 
pason. 

“Some of our western readers send: us 
a request that we issue a warning to or- 
ganists who contemplate settling on the 
Pacific coast. The golden west has been 
a magnet for the easterner ever since 
Horace Greely gave his famous advice to 
young men. The climate and the increas- 
ing chances as compared with the slower 
growth and smaller opportunities for the 
‘professional in the more crowded east 
have attracted many. As it stands, too 


many have been attracted. In Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and other cities, according 
to authentic reports, it is not an easy mat- 
ter to obtain a position, the supply of pro- 
fessional musicians apparently having be- 
gun to exceed the demand. Henry Ford’s 
Dearborn Independent tells the story of 
a business girl seeking a position in south- 
ern California and among other bits of 
advice offers this one: ‘Get your job 
first; then go west.’ Organists planning 
a change of location should do likewise. 
Meanwhile the small cities in the central 
west seem actually to be short of organists 
and offer the best opportunity today.” 


Overtones on the Organ 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


THE natural series of overtones on 
stringed instruments is artificially pro- 
duced on the organ by mechanical devices. 
The tones of the organ, especially the 
foundation stops of the diapason family, 
are deficient in upper partials. If used 
alone they have a tendency to become dull 
and heavy and the effect is not altogether 
complete and satisfactory. For this rea- 
son the compound stops are introduced in 
order to enrich the upper partials of the 
diapason tone and to give brilliance and 
vitality to the harmonic structure. These 
stops above the prime are added in strict 
accordance with the natural law that har- 
monics decrease in volume as they ascend 
from the principle tone. 

This series of harmonic corroborating 


“Tt is exactly at that moment when 
language is unable to voice the expres- 
sion of the soul that the vocation of 


stops belonging to the diapason family, 
while producing a complete harmonic 
structure and a rich, varied, compound 
quality, is still lacking in many of the 
overtones present in other instruments. 
In artificially producing a complete series 
of overtones many difficulties arise. It 
is hard to produce pipes of soft enough 
quality for the highest overtones and it 
is impossible to keep them in tune. Fur- 
thermore, each pipe introduced to enrich 
the harmonic series produces its own 
overtones and this tends to create con- 
fusion. Therefore, while we think of the 
compound tones of the organ as being 
very complex, they are not nearly so com- 
plex as the natural open tone of any other 
instrument. 


music opens to us; if all that passes in 
were capable of expression in words, I 
should write no more music.”’—Men- 
delssohn. 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS »»>LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC-- BY ANY PROCESS 
WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 


REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


ESTABLISHED IB7@ 
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Pianologues 


THE ETURE 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either platform or parlor use, 
we Pup pant recommend the following as readings or 
as vocal solos: 


DREAMIN’ IN DE Fas Rae eee (Negro) | 
HATs .*. = oh te . . . . « _ (Humorous) 
Keer a SILI’ AS Shes . (Inspirational) 
Tue Lapries’ Alp . . (Humorous) 

Tue Lapy Wuo Lives Next Door ~ (Humorous) © ~ 

A Perrecr Lirrte Lapy (Humorous juvenile) 
Speak For YURESELF, YOHN . . (Swede dial.) 

Tue Story or A SONG (Dramatic) 


Tony On Da PuonE . . Me “(Italian dial.) 
Tue YOUNGEST IN THE Famity (Humorous juvenile) 


In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 35." 
The set of ten “Erupe 1925 Cotxection,” $3.00. 
Complete list of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 


Dramatic Publishers | 
623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73, CHICAGO | 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 


ECENT contracts show many other ‘ 

large Austin organs demanded from y 
far west, middle west, the far south and 
the east. Morristown, N. J., is to have 
another big Austin, companion to the one 
in St. Peter’s church. Our product 
could not be so widely distributed without 

assurance that the product has stood 
the severest tests of mechanical 
and tonal quality. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn 


| 


FOUR FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Fall Term, October rt 


ADDED FACILITIES WRITE FOR CATALOG j}|| 
17 East 11th Street New York City | 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet | 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


i) Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, an 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 

most popular styles] 7 
TINDALE CABINET Co. | 

47 Main St. Flushing, N. Y.} 


3 | 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIE 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them 
appearnaturatly dark, long a: 
luxuriant, Adds wonderful 
beauty and expression to any 
Perfectly harmless, Used by milli 

of lovely women. BLACK or B' m 
obtainable in solid cake form oy] — 


waterproof liquid. 75c at your 
er’s or direct postpai 
cHic 


MAYBELLINE Co, 
MYSTERIES OF THE PIANO 
LEARN THEM 
THE PHENOMENA KNOWN AS SOUND: | 
GENERAL CARE AND CONSTRUCTION — 


OF THE PIANO | 
ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT | 


EAR TRAINING, which absolutely teaches anotial 
when the piano is in tune. Guaranteed results. 
Used and endorsed by Musicians and Tuners 


Tuners and Teachers write for special offer © 
$1.00 POSTPAID 


Musical Science Library | 
1314 SO. HOOVER, LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


EASTER MUSIC Me | 


invited to s 
for anthems and cantatas for examinatiol 


Folder listing Solos, Anthems, Cantatas, ete., | 
for Easter cheerfully sent on request 


THEO. PRESSER CO., cnestant st,, Phila., 


Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ArtTuuR pr Guicuarp 


_Always send your full name and address. 
n neglected. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a Chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not like 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. ge. ee oe nce 


How to Distinguish the Minor Mode 


Q. How can I tell quickly, by just looking 
a composition, whether it is minor or ma- 
What are the chief features of the 
r?—Id-est, 72nd St., New York. 
A. Look at the last and, lowest bass note 
a composition : that is the key-note. Com- 
e it with that indieated by the key- “signit- 
if they are identical the mode is major, 
t, it is minor. This is the quickest way. 
is also infallible, Again, by further ob- 
vation, it is seen that the fifth degree of 
key-signature tonic is ane ik sharped 
g., key of C has GZ, leading to A minor), 
AS forming a new sharpest note, leading to 
minor keynote (la) above, This scale 
Wi uld be the harmonic, or true, minor. ‘The 
@ remark applies to the melodic minor, 
h the 4th and 5th sharped—the 5th being 
sharpest note leads to its tonic (minor), 
Note also that the true minor is distinguished 
its 3rd and 6th, both of which are minor 
example, take the scale of C major, 
ten the 3rd, BE, and the 6th, A (that is, 
them minor intervals), and we have the 
of C minor. 


ative and Tonic Minors or Majors 


I am very much puzzled by the terms 
tive? and “tonic,’ as applied to major 
ul minor keys, Will you please explain ?— 

F. R., Baltimore, Mad. 


have the same note for Do, they are relative 
1 ajor and minor. Thus, in the key of Ei flat, 
he © flat is Do, This E flat is also Do in 
(CoN Ce OR 

: ) . 
the sone oF © mino( ra, w, Ber hf 
4 pee, DE EB 


‘et A B £ 

a Sl, 40. Ait is seen that Do is the 
soltt), la ‘ t 7) t 
foe Ae 3): C 
-note of the major, while La is the key- 
of the minor. Te who- says key-note 
iys tonic. In the key of G major the tonic 
o, is G; turn it into a minor scale, by 
ing do, la. It is now the tonie minor 
of G. Therefore, again, when the ma- 
and minor have the same note of» the 
for Do they are said to be relative to 
other; when they have the same note 
the scale for key-note (do for major, la 
minor) or tonic, they are said ‘to be 
He tonic major or tonic minor of each other. 


king at One’s Fingers 


Of two teachers I have had, one has 
ad me to watch my fingers when playing 
scales in order to sce that the 8rd and 
| fingers are passed correctly; but I find 
t the looking makes me play much slower 
1 frequently “balls me all up.’ My sec- 
na teacher tells me to get into the habit of 
ey looking at my fingers, except for ex- 
e skips—never in passage playing. What 
ou advise?—M, B., Kansas, Mo. 
Your second teacher is quite right. 
eale passages never look at your hands. 
|, the hands should never be looked at 
rf any species of playing. So perfect a 
owledge of the keyboard should he ac- 
eld that any note may be accurately 
, even “extreme skips’’—the same as 
playing of a blind pianist, or of one in 
The chief difficulty will be found 
tting the bass notes correctly, where 
e is considerable jumping up and down 
5th finger, as in dance music. You 
it very useful to practice thus: as 
your hand down to get the low note, 
your thumb pose itself very lightly_over 
ve of the bass note to be played and 


" 4 You will be astonished how quickly 
1 acquire accurate execution. 


asposition of Fingers and Legato 


Is the transposition of fingers ever 
piano playing? Js it not a specics 
ng only for the organ? — Besides, 
asl be its ob poe in piano playing ?— 


“tim ao aon 

OS ring ‘a transposition is very 
tly Pen ane for the piano, for the 
reason as for the organ, namely, to 
a pextoee legato. For examples, study 
ts of Beethoven's Sonatas 
; mpromptus, not forgetting 
compositions. 


oI—Fa and Pinno Music 

a knowledge of the Tonic-Sol-Fa 
e of as use to a student of the 
nony composition? I have 
tape Fg to study it to improve 
ear and my sight. Your advice will 
ed.—C, B., Broad Street, Phila- 


SES ee of the Tonic-Sol-Fa 
very useful in piano playing, also 
and composition; but a mere 
‘not sufficient—it should be so 


out the little finger to the note re- 


Briefly, when the minor and the major : 


thoroughly 


mastered and acquired ths j 
not only may be understood, "Bit also ase 
by the mind (automatically, so to speak) 
when listening to musie of any kind, melodie 
or polyphonic: It will be found to be the 
greatest aid to transposing from one key 
to. any other; it teaches infallibly the con- 


struction of chords and their absolute inter- 
relationship to the key ; it simplifies the rae 
ess of modulation; and it is, to the best of 
my knowledge, the quickest method of musical 
shorthand. But it must be studied so thor- 
oughly that when you hear a melody 
Cm rdmrd d ld smdr) or a series of chords 


(* 2 nr a st: a 
tm vsi; dl, & ry my th 

le sounds = are 
qd s; df; m;, ss a 


changed through your ear to a visual reali- 
zation of their combinations, and vice versa, 
Of course, you recognize the short melody at 
a glance. Thus, when I hear or think of a 
melody and its harmony, I see its musie be- 
fore me through the intermediary of this 
method. As a choir-boy, it took me several 
years to learn to read music well and rapidly 
at sight. Dy adopting this Tonie-Sol-Fa to 
the Established Method, not only may sight- 
reading be learned in a few months but also, 
at the same time, a practical knowledge of 
modulation, of keys, of transposition and 
many other difficulties that beset the path of 
the student in sight-reading. 


To Count or Not to Count? 


When studying, should the time bde 
counted aloud? Is it not enough to think 
the time or, at most, to beat it softly with 
the foot? This counting aloud scems to inter- 
Jere with my execution—R. C. B., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

A. Most decidedly; the time should not 


merely be counted aloud, but loudly counted 
aloud. To think the time is very good and 
the right thing to do, when you have acquired 
the right thinking automatically, but not be- 
fore. Beating time with, the foot is not to 
be recommended, for the mind does not al- 
Ways go with it—and it is the mind you 
have to educate. Therefore the mind and the 
will must be concentrated on the effort of 
counting aloud. After a time, a long time, 
perhaps, the mind will have aequired that 
rhythmic appreciation which will permit the 
time to be thought silently, without counting 
aloud, because the rhythm will be felt and 
the proper accents will, all subconsciously, 
mark the measure. Count aloud. 


Diatonie Intervals 


Q. What are diatonic intervals and how 
can I distinguish them at a glance?—Mary 
h., Syracuse, ve 

“A. Diatonie notes and intervals are those 
which belong to the scale of the key without 
using any accidental. In the key of C, all 
the notes of the seale are diatonic, and an 
interval from any one note to any other of 
that scale is 9 diatonic interval. In a key 
involving sharps or flats in the regular con- 
struction of its scale, these sharps or flats 
are diatonic; thus: in the key of B, having 
the five sharps IF, C, G, D, A, these sharp- 
ened notes are diatonic which, starting from 
the key-note B, give the sounds of do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, si, ‘do, A sharp, a flat or a nat- 
ural is an accidental only when it does not 
belong to the regular construction of the 
scale. Therefore, if it is seen that a sharp, 
flat or natural does not belong to to the key 
in question, then that sharp, flat or natural 
is not diatonic, but. accidental—no matter 
whether the key be that indicated by the key- 
signature, or a passing modulation into an- 
other key. Thus in a piece in FE flat, having 
three flats, B, E, A, a passage of several meas- 
ures may occur involving the use of a D flat, 
thereby going into the key of A flat, the D 
flat is diatonic, because it belongs to the 
scale of A flat into which the piece has modu- 
lated. 


Relaxation, Strength and Force 


Q. (1) Could you give me some works or 
names of books on “Relaration?” (2) What 
are differcit methods in teaching relawation? 
(3) Is it necessary to have a certain amount 
of strength before learning relaxing? (4) 
Can one obtain sufficient volume simply by 
the weight of the arm and without a certain 
amount’ of muscle in the upper arm? TJ 
would-be grateful for your help.—Interested 
Reader, Fresno, Calif. 

A. (1) Write to the publisher of this 
magazine, also to Oliver Ditson, Boston, 
Mass., and to G. Schirmer, New York City. 
{2 You will receive an answer by letter. 

(3) If there were no strength there would 
be no relaxation. (4) It stands to reason 
that there must be some amount of muscle; 
it is, however, not so much the “amount” of 
muscle as the manner in which you use it. 
If it depended upon the amount of muscle, 
a champion heavy-weight or a coal-heaver 
might be a fine pianist! See letter. 
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~The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 
Services Throughout the Year. 


Paye dY 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b’” those of a simple type. 
Any of the works named may be had for examination. Our retail prices are always reason- 
able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, March lst SUNDAY MORNING, March 15th 


ORGAN ORGAN 
Canzone in A Minor..... W. Faulkes An Old Portrait Cuaee 
Pe eat AR LOIS Portraityes cos eer evs 
a. The Celestial cake a. Harken Unto the Voice of 
ag Saéns-Scott VE VCO wag cn eetens «-0 nice ine {len 
b. My Soul Waiteth oF the , b. O Jesus We Adore Thee..... Pike 
Jaye t Oe a, Daan ama ree Morrison OFFERTORY 
OFFERTORY Be phowawithy ML. .eetete ein Geibel 
God's Btertial Love. sos.c0s 0% 0 Sheldon ORGAN 
ORGAN ; Offertory in G Minor........ Hosmer 
Marca PORIDOSG. Sonera as ce et Stults 
SUNDAY EVENING, March Ist = bean EVENING, March 15th 
faerie TRELEOI chee eee Cte Lemare AN RAN eae eo Eversole 
a. All Hail the Power of Jesus’ i ihe Lie A G 3 
INE IRR Scio te Ripe Sone Sinith SI a “a fie 
b. The King of Day Departs OFFERTORY ges 
aes oe IGE Rete a Wilson The Day is Past and Over (Duet 
owns Earth Reena T ordict- ak Williams AEE rg i and Bar.)....Blumenthal 
eS En IMUATGHig cis, ste rereres ate oh ones Kern Postlude in C.......-...++.+03 chuler 
Se NS) Maren ses SUNDAY MORNING, March 22nd 
Woodland Idyl ...Zeckwer-Mansfiel eRe 
ANTHEM 4 ec heneinars hard In Remembrance ........ F. von Blon 
a. Lift Up Your Heads O Ye ANTHEM 
* UG Se SCS, Camm Terry asta Ye the. Lord gg. ce. 5s] Norris 
b. Come and Worship the Lord b. We Are But Strangers Here 
Gryiaiyy! erent Domizetti-Dressler 
OFFERTORY a ia : rae 
Believe in Me (Duet S. and A.) : ow Down Thine Faria Williams 
ORGAN Petrie Gtande@horusia.... 1c cute Becker 


Spirit of the Hour./Johnson-Mansfield 


SUNDAY EVENING, March 8th SUNDAY EVENING, March 22nd 


ORGAN 
ORGAN / : > fry iene REL 
keyg, d'Amour SRG oc oll Stults Repeats oe). aoe oe Beethoven-Nevin 
a Sun, One MiymSoul'1 2. nc See we Pike” oy gee nla - Beane 
b. pena Breathe an Evening b. O Sacred Head, Now Wounded 
GUEERIOGHY: we BES 4 Handel-Brackett 
OFFERTORY 
O Come to My Heart, Lord Drifting Pe 
ae =e a ETON RONG OCTET W olcott ORGAN Rel set ae ae elnee 
irocessional, March 5.055... Kinder pllegna, Com Mato... eerie Shekpare: 
° SUNDAY MORNING, March 29th 
—Practical Natural—~ ORGAN 
Mictiodianttt a Die, te laes.  ueacs e "ili. 
Common Sense Anthea Wei 


a. Fierce Was the Wild Billow. Noble 


Voice Technique 


b. Arise, Shine for Thy Light is 
By GUIDO FERRARI OME Bis ytd Raed eels Wolcott 
Teacher of Singing BO Bee NS 
WHE (PRACTICAL. FUNDAMENTALS OF Gus to, themeross: be. ss cee Protheroe 
VOCAL STUDY AS PRESENTED IN THIS Dedicati Festival Marc a 
BOOK MAKE IT IMMENSELY VALUABLE edication Festival March..... Stults 
TO MANY TEACHERS AS WELL AS 
STUDENTS OF THE VOICE SUNDAY EVENING, March 29th 
THE ONLY SELF INSTRUCTION BOOK WRITTEN ORGAN 
WHICH TEACHES THE DEVELOPMENT OF Consolation ......Mendelssohn-Kraft 
"A BEAUTIFUL NATURAL FREE TONE — ANTHEM 
Many Never Get This Information in Years a. Softly Now the Light of Day 
of Study in Some Vocal Studios Pease 
Explains in a clear, concise manner, easily under- b. Abide with Me........... Cranmer 
ipa by any one, the apfclopment of a good, OFFERTORY 
clear and resonant voice complete stud f ah r io S 
tone production. Illustrations and explanations Lead, eee Light (Duet S. ag 
show fully and accurately the correct position of and A.) seeseeeseeeseeeee Geibel 
the mouth and tongue. Fully explains breath ORGAN 
control. - It teaches how to sing. Every word and Minster eEarch’ ues. ein. ae Wagner 
note is alesson. PRICE $5.00 s 


Make remittance by check or Post Office money order to 


~ ~GUIDO FERRARI 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Should despair of finding the exact 


NO TEACHER educational material desired with- 


out first writing our service department. 
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1 is very dangerous for anyone pos- 
sessed of only a slight knowledge of 
the violin, either to buy or sell a violin sup- 
posed to have been made by some famous 
maker, when the transaction involves 
more than $300 or $400, unless some well- 
known expert has specified that the price 
is about market value and that the violin 
is a genuine specimen of that maker's 
handicraft. 


If one buys such a violin it might be 
difficult to get a refund of the money, 
even with a lawsuit, if the violin proves 
not as represented. Again, if one sells 
such a violin, and the purchaser learns 
from some expert that it is not what it 
is represented to be, it might be difficult 
or impossible for the seller to return the 
money, as it might already have been 
spent, and might lead to troublesome liti- 
gation. 

If one is doing business with a respon- 
sible firm of violin dealers, it is of course 
different. Leading. dealers warrant the 
violins they sell, and will return the money 
if the violin proves not as represented. 
Private parties often sell imitation violins 
with counterfeit labels, as genuine, not 
knowing that the violins are imitations. I 
have known instances where violins have 
been sold for five or ten times their real 
value in this manner. 
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Many people are mistaken in the idea 
that any good violinist or music dealer 
who handles violins can certify to the 
authenticity of any violin, and judge its 
value correctly. Where the imitation has 
been made by a master craftsman it re- 
quires a master expert to judge whether 
the violin is a real speciman of the mas- 
ter whose work has been imitated. The 
real expert must be able to recognize all 
the peculiarities and characteristics of the 
work of all the famous makers. This 
takes years of experience and study. For 
this reason anyone buying or selling a 
valuable violin should have the written 
opinion of such an expert, unless the 
transaction is made with a reputable vio- 
lin dealer. The opinion of an alleged ex- 
pert, with but a slight knowledge of vio- 
lins, is but a broken reed on which to 
lean, 

Two experiences in my boyhood days: 
in Ohio made such an impression on my 
youthful sub-conscious mind, that I have 
been wary of experts all my life. The 
first was with an alleged Francesco Rug- 
gieri Cremona violin. I had bought the 
violin from a German emigrant who came 
to my house one day with several violins 
carefully wrapped up in an old horse 
blanket, and who said his father was a 
violin dealer in Germany and had sent 
him these violins to sell in America. 

After considerable bargaining as to the 
price, I selected an aristocratic looking old 
fiddle with a Ruggieri label. In those days 
I had the usual faith of the novice in 
labels, and thought I had secured a won- 
derful prize, as the price he asked was 
only a fraction of the then market price 
of Ruggieri’s instruments. Still I thought 
it might be well to have the opinion of an 
expert, as to whether the violin was gen- 
uine, before further jubilation. In those 
days there was a violin maker, who also 
had a music shop, in Cincinnati, Herr 
, who was considered one of the 
leading violin experts in Ohio and who 
even in those pre-war days, was able to 
sell the violins he made at $200 each 
(equivalent to at least $400 now). 

I took the violin to this German violin 
maker’s store and timidly announced to 
one of the clerks that I had a genuine 
Ruggieri, which I wished to show to 
Herr At this all the clerks in the 
store grinned, but one of them volunteered 
to fetch the great violin authority from 
his sanctum.’ It was some time before he 
would consent to/waste his time looking 
at what he was sure would prove to be a 
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Violin Experts 


cheap imitation, worth only a few dol- 
lars. All this time I had been unpack- 
ing the violin and at last literally forced 
it into his hands. At the first glance his 
expression changed instantly, and the ex- 
amined the violin with great respect. “Ja, 
das ist ein echtes Ruggieri” (Yes that is 
a genuine Ruggieri), and a very fine one 
too.” 


The clerks changed their tune, and I 
strutted out of the place as proud as Lu- 
cifer, with the envy and admiration of all 
present. The sequel came later, when I 
showed the violin to a leading New York 
expert. ““Why that is not a Ruggieri, nor 
anything like one,’ he said, “That is a 
German violin; and, while it is a fine old 
instrument worth about $400, it is nothing 
like an Italian” 


The other experience was with a sup- 
posed Stradivarius. During a vacation 
trip I made the acquaintance of a minister 
in a small town in Ohio, who said he had 
a genuine Strad. He unpacked it from an 
ancient looking case. It was a dark col- 
ored instrument with brilliant varnish, and 
it had the famous Strad label. The tone 
was clear and sweet but not very loud. 


My clergyman friend told me the usual 
wigmarole about its having “been in the 
family” for ages, having been brought to 
this country by a peddler, or a pirate, I 
forget which. In those days I knew noth- 
ing about Cremona violins and was con- 
siderably impressed. I asked the minister 
if I might take it home to slow it to my 
teacher, who had been educated in Berlin 
and was supposed to be a remarkable ex- 
pert. To my surprise he consented. 


My teacher, who had seen hundreds of 
famous violins in Berlin, was .greatly in- 
terested. After playing on the violin for 
half an hour he said it was very probably 
a genuine Strad and added, “It must 
be worth over $1,000 at least.’”’ In those 
days Cremona violins were comparatively 
cheap. 


Still I was not not completely satisfied 
and, on the advice of a friend, took the 
violin to Cincinnati to show. to Henry 
Schradieck, the famous violinist and 
writer of studies for the violin, who had 
recently been engaged to come from 
Leipzig to Cincinnati to direct the Cincin- 


nati Symphony Orchestra. I found the em- 
inent violinist entertaining a party of 
friends at string quartet practice. He 
kindly consented to examine the violin. 
One glance was enough: “A Strad, No,” 
he exclaimed, “nothing like it. A real 
Strad,” he explained as. he drew the bow 
over the strings, “speaks out like a can- 
non This is a nice little parlor fiddle 
worth about $40.” 


Thus another 
bursted. ¢ 

Now here were two striking examples 
of how little the two experts (?) first 
consulted, knew about violins. Any ordin- 
ary non-rmusical person or even many vio- 
linists would have supposed that a pro- 
fessional violinist who had been educated 
under eminent masters in Europe, and a 
professional violin maker and music deal- 
er, who had made hundreds of violins 
himself and bought and sold thousands, 
would have been able to tell at once that 
neither of the violins submitted to them 
were real Cremonas. The opinions of 
both these supposed experts, however, 
were glaringly at fault. 


Cremona bubble was 


I am forced to this day to smile when 
thinking how hopelessly these men fell 
down in trying to classify these violins, 
as neither the one looked anything like a 
real Strad nor the other like a real Rug- 
gieri. I could relate many similar stor- 
ies, some of. them where violins changed 
hands at a high price on the guarantee of 
an expert who did not know what he was 
talking about 

The world is full of these alleged ex- 
perts who have never learned the trade of 
judging violins, which is a profession in 
itself, and which takes as much time and 
study to acquire as the profession of law 
or medicine. 


In the case of a violin priced at $300 
or less, the question as to who was its 
maker is not of such importance, since 
much less of the price is due to the mak- 
er's name, than would be the case where 
a more expensive instrument was con- 
cerned. An imitation of any of the great 
Cremona makers, if made by a first rate 
artistic violin maker, is easily worth from 
$200 to $300, solely on its merits as a 
musical instrument, without respect to its 
maker, 


* 


Fiddle Re-makers 


-Ir seems a little singular that much of 
the best talent among violin makers of 
the present time is devoted to re-making 
violins rather than to making new ones. 
The present-day makers, with few excep- 
tions, bow before the art of the makers 
of past centuries rather than attempting 
to make new instruments to surpass them. 

One of the reasons for this is purely 
commercial. The old violin, bought at a 
fancy price by the artist or by the connois- 
seur, immediately becomes a most valuable 
piece of property. Its owner, having 
signed the check for his new property, is 
loath to let any bungler tamper with so 


delicately constructed and so beautiful an- 


instrument. Therefore he goes to the 
highest priced specialist and is willing to 
pay him a large figure to repair the violin. 
The instrument may need—repairing a 
crack, restoring the belly or thé ribs to 
shape, adjusting the bass bar, filling worm 
holes, fitting the blocks and linings—these 
things require something far more than a 
sure hand and good craftsmanship. They 
call for brains and experience. Do you 
wonder that they cost money? There are 
comparatively few men who have the skill 
to repair valuable instruments; and 
naturally their services command large 


pay. 


_ second violins in a theater orchestra. The 


‘from much fortissimo work. The violin 


THE BTUPB 
Playing Second Violin in jj) 
the Orchestra 


By Sid G. Hedges 


%, 


OrcHEsTRAL work requires playing of | 
a very special kind. This will be ebvious’ }}) 
to any violin student who observes the 


first things to catch the attention of th 
novice will be the tremendous power a 
tone that the professional players see 
to get, and the unmelodiousness of thi 
“chuck-chucks” which they seem to be 
always playing. d 
In a lesser degree, the same qualities 
required by a professional man are neces: 
sary to any young violinist who woul 
play in an amateur orchestra. The aspi 
ant, on hearing: good players, soon cotne 
to realize that such things as knowledge 
of every position, ability to play all swske 
in three octaves, and to play several cons 
certi from memory, have little to do \ 
one’s qualifications as a member of : 
orchestra. . 
Perhaps the most obvious distinctior 
of all between the professional and t 
amateur if in power of tore. This, 
course, can be developed; aad the stud 
eager to, qualify for orcuestral work ca 
not start too early to gain this “solidit 
of playing. Second violin parts abow 
with double-stopping, and such work 
excellent for increasing power. The lé 
part of Kreutzer has many unequal 
studies for all varieties of double-sto 
These should be worked at assiduous 
particulariy those which entail playing 
the nut. Intonation is especially difficult 
double-stops. In the sixth—E, first fi 
on the D string, and C, second finger | 
the A‘ string—for example, the _ 
must not be pressed so closely we 
as when a semi-tone is being played 
one string; for the fingers spread a 
will almost pass each other, and the sen 
tone will thus be much too small. 
Scales in thirds, sixths and _ oct 
should be practiced a good deal, alwz 
fortissimo. So many learners are af 
to play more than an uncertain mez 
forte. “‘Solidness” of tone results 


who can play, very loudly can usually si 
to pianissimo; but the reverse is not,s} 
often true. 
Martellato playing, too, is a sple 
thing for increasing power of tone, 
such studies are Kreutzer 2, 5, 6, 7, 
and Fiorillo 20, 26, 27, 28, 29, should 
used constantly. a 
But orchestral second violin parts 
quite a distinct type of music, and copif 
of the actual stuff should be procured ar} 
studied by the aspirant. He will soc\ 


it very awkward if one’s place is off 
lost. Clearly the professional must : 
lose his, for there would be practic 
no chance of recovering it. So, then, si gt 
reading is the next great requirement | 
the orchestral violinist. Sight-readin 
no gift—it is a talent to be acquire 
much hard work. It can be learned o: 
by actual practice—not by reading 
thinking about it, but by doing it. ¥ 
Every student should apportion a g 
share of his daily practice for si 
reading. Of course, to do the thing t 
oughly one needs to be always doing f 
music. Go straight ahead, that is | 
one rule. Never mind how many i% 
or wrong notes occur, do not pause 
repeat or adjust anything; think only 
preserving, at any cost, the vital rhy 
of the music. }: 
No violinist need consider himself, 
adequate professional standard until he» 
read the “William Tell” or the “Co 
Tutti” overture at sight. 
Sight-reading, of course, implies, ti 
keeping, and in orchestral work this is 
easy matter. The player needs to kj 


e on his music and the other on the 
It is practically essential that 
jolinist learn to beat time with his 
t foot—not audibly or clumsily, but 
as much as is perceptible to himseli 
1 One. of the principal secrets of 
ing time” is the proper accenting 
music. Ordinarily, unless special signs 
4 otherwise, there should be an accent 
every bar line, and, when the top 
ire of the time signature is an even 
yer, at the second half of the measure. 
rst of any group of notes is always 
ted. 
e rather disturbing peculiarity of or- 
ral' work is the violinist’s inability 
ear his own notes; that is, if the 
stra is large. It is thus impossible 
m to tell if his intonation is fault- 
not.. The obvious remedy is to be 
ly sure that every note is stopped 
for other people, including the 
Mor, will be able to hear although 
ver cannot. 
* new man in an orchestra has many 
‘points of custom and etiquette to 


learn by experience; and, if he is alert, 
the process jof learning need not be long 
nor troublesome. Turning-over is always 
done by the player sitting on the left of 
a music desk. Tuning up must be done 
as swiftly and quietly as possible, and one 


must not be twanging strings at every 


pause in the playing. “Coming in” and 
“finishing” together are points of utmost 
importance. At the opening and close 
of every piece one’s attention must be fully 
on the conductor’s baton. To struggle on 
half a beat after the remainder of the 
orchestra has stopped is a sure way of 
attracting unpleasant notice. Similarly, it 
is essential that the bowing of the string 
players should coincide, particularly a* 
each end of a piece of music. 

From all these things it will be seen 
that, given a good, well-sounding technic, 
what the orchestral aspirant next needs 
most urgently is actual orchestral practice. 
He should get it as soon as some lenient 
amateur body will permit him to make a 
start. 


Litt'e 
your violin has open cracks, or any 
parts have become unglued, or 


a good. professional violin re- 
= not take it to the nearest car- 
r cabinetmaker, nor to an amateur 


live in the country, or in a town 
there is no good violin repairer, 
get in correspondence with some 
firms of violin dealers who adver- 
the Erupe about the repairs. Some 
s,.such as a new fingerboard, new 
* und-post or bridge, have a fixed 
which could be quoted on applica- 
ie eat i in the case of cracks, parts which 
unglued, and many other re- 
the violin must be seen before an 
te of the price of the work can be 
ie violin must be shipped, it should 
d in its case and the case then 
in a wooden box, with excelsior 
r packing material placed around 
the case of a valuable violin, it 


Hints 


should be sent by express, and insured for 
an amount which the owner considers its 
full value. If a violin is shipped for re- 
Saas from Canada, Mexico or other 
foreign country to the United States for 
repair, arrangement should be made with 
the custom authorities so that it can be 
returned free of duty to the county from 
which it was shipped. 

In getting repairs made, the question of 
the value of the violin enters. It cer- 
tainly would be bad policy to pay an 
expert repairer $35 to put a $10 violin in 
proper condition. The owner of the violin 
should seek to learn the true value of his 
violin, and should get an estimate of what 
the repairs would cost before he decides 
to have them made. If the violin is sent 


_to an honest firm, or individual repairers, 


who have reputations to sustain, they can 
be relied on to advise the owner whether 
it would be worth the outlay to have the 
work done. 

Having the violin placed in perfect play- 
ing condition makes a wonderful differ- 
ence in its tone. 


> revival of occasional. interest in 
Jiola d’Amore is interesting. This 
instrument, once so popular, de- 
b its sonority very much upon 
strings which are not played, 
vibrate sympathetically. These 
ws of brass or steel are customarily 
in number. They are suspended 
he regular strings, passing through 
in the bridge and under the finger- 
The main strings of the instru- 
pened to the chord of D, thus 
D on the third line in 
—D; F sharp, A, D, F sharp, 
e sympathetic strings are tuned, 


What is the Viola D’Amore? 


tically to the scale.) The instrument is a 
trifle larger than the ordinary viola in size. 
The scope of an instrument of this type 
is limited because it must be played in the 
key in which the instrument is tuned, or 
the immediately adjoining keys. The 
Viola d’Amore was once very popular. 
One writer has suggested that the name, 
instead of suggesting that it is the “viol 
of love,” is really the “Viola da Mori,” 
r “Viola of the Moors,” thus indicating 
a Moorish ancestry for the instrument. 
In Mozart’s time the instrument was 
know as the violet. 

The bass viol, with sympathetic strings, 
was known as the Viol Bastarda. 


ky interesting article could be writ- 
n the subject of how the violin 
waistline. Let it be remembered 
“10r > the violin the bowed instru- 
were either of the monochord, or 
‘on a box” type, or they were 
of the kind of lute with a 
iped These 


aw By P. A. 


instru- 


How the Violin got its Waistline 


Ganinni 


devised a stringed instrument that was 
to be partly guitar in shape and partly 
like the violin, that this new form became 
distinguishable. This instrument is sup- 
posed to have appeared first in Provence. 
Gradually came the convex back and the 
convex front, allowing for a bridge of 
proper height in the proper position. These 
instruments were, for the most part, larger 
than the violin of to-day, but not as large 
as the ’cello. 
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Thousands of beginners—boys and girls—young men 
and women—are buying Saxophones and learning to 
play. They are teaching themselves because there are 


few teachers. 


With your fundamental knowledge you can master the Saxo- 
phone in a few weeks. You'll find it the easiest instrument you 


ever tried to learn. 


And it is just as easy to teach, because it 7s so easy tolearn. You 
get such quick results. You can soon make a reputation for your- 


self as a Saxophone teacher and you'll enjoy it. 
Send the coupon or a 
Story of the Saxophone,’” 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO, (142) § 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
397 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. J 


Hundreds of parents hesitate to start 
their children with piano lessons because 
they fear that their child may lack the 
necessary music talent. 


Miessner’s ‘‘Melody Way” of Class 
Piano Instruction overcomes this obstacle 
by providing a means of getting a start 
in piano education at a very low cost to 
the parents. 


Twenty children can be taught in a 
class; they are able to play a number of 
simple pieces in less than twelve lessons 
by the Class Piano Instruction method. 
They advance rapidly. And they make 
greater progress when they start later 
with, individual lessons. 


MIESSNER 
INSTITUTE 


154 Reed Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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, postal for free copy of our book, “The 
illustrating the first easy lesson. 
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Increase Your 
Income Through 
Class Piano 
Instruction 


“The Melody Way” 


Likewise it affords a means of increas- 
ing a piano teacher's income consider- 
ably, both through revenue from the 
classes themselves, and through new 
individual pupils gained from the classes. 


“The Melody Way’’ Course, and Teach. 
er’s Manual, created by W. Otto Miessner, 
composer and music educator of over a 
quarter of a century experience, can now 
be obtained by mail and successfully 
put into operation by you at once. The 
course is complete with instructions for 
organizing and teaching classes; includes 
all material needed to carry on the work. 
And the cost ts surprisingly low. The 
coupon will bring full information. Mail 
it now. ~ 


“ 
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_-~” MIESSNER 


Sas INSTITUTE 
- 154 Reed Street 


Prat Milwaukee, Wis. 
ae Gentlemen: Please send me further 
> details about ‘The Melody Way,” and 
z the increasing demand for music teachers 
- who can give class instruction in piano, 
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New Music for 1925 


START THE NEW YEAR WITH ‘NEW MUSIC 


Any of these numbers may be had for examination. 


JANUARY 14925 


Some helpful suggestions for a good 
selection are given in this list of brand- 
new sheet and octavo music publications 


In 


ordering it is only necessary to mention ‘‘Presser Publication’’ 
and give catalog number. 


PIANO SOLOS 


0. Gr. 
ANCLIFFE, CHARLES 
Red Leaves Ean be SLAs Sie ital 8 rotopete retest 314 
DUPRE, DENIS 
Cote a’ Azpr: a8 Oho poke sos teeters 314 
EGGELING, GEORG 
‘Canzonettasiin .. wuncnaeear eons 4 
GUION, DAVID W. 
Jazz Chere yeah eters ee isnt 5 
HAYDN, J. 
Minuet, from “Military Symphony”. .314 


JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 


BrightsHopesys neuuies aie nico ines 4 
Marietta (Spanish Serenade)........ 4 
KEATS, FREDERICK 

Dorine (Old English Dance)......... 3 
KERN, CARL W. 

Rainbow) Dancotec- st eee ~~ .s00b 3 
LAWSON, PAUL 

Silent! Prayer. cee lone se 244 
MACDOWELL, EDWARD A. 

Sere Operands Now reg st. 2)em stan ig 
Sphinx Walleicce (cn go - cwerniens 214 


RITTER, IRENE MARSCHAND 
Pensee d’Amour ...........-. BPA! 
ROGISTER, JEAN 


Chanson d’Autrefois............... 3 
SPAULDING, GEO. L. 

Harp Tones G02 sew ceases = 
Prancing Ponies,......----0-+:--s3 214 
Sincerity, Melody.............--+++ 3 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. I. 
Hand Organ Man, The, Op. 39, No. 23.214 


FOUR HANDS 


CRAMMOND, C. C. 


Blossomtime, Waltz................ 2 
DALE, NORWOOD 

Flaming Stars 27. wit). ..:seheine- <a 314 
EGGELING, GEORG 

Festival March, Op. 212...... Eres 
ENGELMANN, H. 

Belles and Beaux....... ..34% 
GLUCK, C. W. 

Dance of the Spirits, from “Orpheus” .3 


HAMER, G. F. 


Violets; Intermezzo................ 3 
MORRISON, R. S. 

Drums and Trumpets. ... . Py Gaba 
PRESTON, M. L. 

Blue Bird’s Lullaby................ 2 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


HEINS, DONALD 


Circus: Diayicny snitar~secnt melee es i 
Glorinet atin ttae sats ke vane 3 
Purine eAoka. eR are oiel 1 else 3 
SKIBINSKY, A. M. 

Marche Fantastique................ 5 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. 

Viennese Refrain (Folk Song)....... 3 
STULTS, R. M. 

Marcia Pomposo........-....-....- 3 
Reve d’Amour (Soft Stops)......... a 


35 


40 
-30 


SONGS 


Cat. No. Pr. 
ADAM, ADOLPHE 

19808 Christmas Song, “O Holy Night” (b-F)..... 40 
AMBROSE, PAUL 

19949 New Born King, The (Christmas) (d-sharp to 

S-AHAFD) ois OAs ee Ee kes ‘ 

19950 New Born King, The (Christmas) (b-E).... .45 
BENEDICT, J. 

19883. Wren, The, La Capinera (F-c)...........- .60 
BUZZI-PECCIA, A. 

19929 Eternal Light! (Sacred) (b-flat-E-flat).... .60 
DELL’ ACQUA, EVA 

19679 Villanelle (E-flat-c)...........020:00000+ 40 
LIEURANCE, THURLOW 

19805 Sioux Maiden’s Dream, A (E-b)........-- 35 
NEVIN, SHIRLEY DEAN 

19884 De Hoot Owl (c-F).........-.-...--0-++ 36 
ROHRER, GERTRUDE MARTIN 

19930 My Little House (E-flat-E-flat)........... Bg 
SHELLEY, HARRY ROWE 

19928 Fling Wide the Gates (Palm Sunday) (b-E) .40 
STULTS, R. M. 

19885 Lead Thou Me On (E-flat-E-flat)........- 40 

_— 

HALTER, AUGUST 

20495 We Worship Him..............--.-+-5++ Az 
MATTHEWS, H. ALEXANDER 

20501 Praise Be Thine (Festival Anthem)........ 30 

’ ° 
Women’s Voices 

KIESERLING, R. 

20476 Evensong (Two Part)...........-......5- 12 

20474 Nursery Rhyme Oddity, A (Two Part)..... 06 

9 e 
Men’s Voices 

MESSAGER-MATTHEWS 

20498 Long Ago in Alcala.............. She cace La 
STULTS, R. M. 

20487 Jelly Old Winter (S. A. B.)..........0.... .08 

20488 Springtime Fantasy (Two Part)........... 10 
WOODCOCK, ALICE LARRY 

20497 High School Cheer Song (Unison),........ 08 
EILENBERG, RICH. 

19803 Blindman’s Bluff...................-.0-5 35 
SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 

19212 Courage and Strength (March of the Mitten 
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THEO. PRESSER CO. 


Mail Order Supply House for Music Publications 
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1710-1712-1714 
CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEETHOVEN 
Selected Sonatas 


Many of Beethoven’s more intricate So- 
natas are rarely played, and a volume con- 
taining only the favorite Sonatas is to be 
desired greatly. This admirable collection 
contains the fourteen favorites, among 
which are the Pathetique, the Moonlight, 
the Appassionata and others. There is 
also an excellent biography and portrait 
of Beethoven given as an introduction to 
this wonderful volume of 281 pages. 


Price, $2.50 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-12-14 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Studying in Chicago 


J. M.—As you will have to pay your own 
expenses during the period of your study of 
the violin in Chicago, according to your plan, 
the first thing to do is to go to Chicago 
and get a position, if possible. When you 
are in on a self-supporting basis, it would: 
be advisable to play for some good, dis- 
intefested musical authority, to ascertain 
whether you have sufficient talent to become 
a professional musician. If the verdict is 
favorable, you will find many good conserva- 
tories and private violin teachers in Chicago. 


Paganini Caprices 


Ill. G. G—It is quite impossible for me 
to tell whether you are ready for the Pag- 
anini Caprices, without hearing you play. 
However, unless you are a violin genius, have 
had a really excellent teacher and have prac- 
ticed for four or five héurs a day, during 
the four and one-half years, you say you 
have been studying, I am afraid you are not 
yet ready for them. Many persons spend 
their whole lives studying the violin, without 
ever reaching the point where they can do 
real justice to these difficult compositions. 2 
—Some of the more striking of the Twenty- 
Four Caprices of Paganini are occasionally 
heard on modern coneert programs, One 
of the great Paganini players of Europe 
several times played the entire twenty-four 
in public on one evening’s program in dif- 
ferent capitals of Europe. 


Calloused Fingers 


A. R. B.—When your fingers become very 
sore on the tips from much practice, stop 
your practice until the soreness has dis- 
appeared, and then resume. Nature will come 
to your relief by forming callouses on the 
tips of the fingers, if your practice is daily 
and persistent. Your hand must assume a 
position so that the middle of the. tip of 
the finger strikes the string. 2—In ex- 
ecuting groups of notes with dashes over 
them and covered by a slur, the bow is 
pushed along the string, making a minute 
stop between the notes. The tones are longer 
than when dots are used instead of dashes. 
Get some good violinist to illustrate this 
bowing for you. 83—There is no special ad- 
vantage in making the back of a violin in 
one piece instead of in two. 4—No exact 
rule can be laid down as to how many times 
the bow should be rubbed over the rosin 
time you play. Rosin the bow 
when it needs it—that is, when it fails to 
take hold of the string. You will learn this 
by experience, 


The Shifting Finger 


L. H.—The directions for shifting as given 
in the book you mention are correct. The 
shifting finger as it glides along the string 
should be heard as little as possible. If done 
too slowly it produces a whining effect, which 
is very inartistic. It is quite impossible ta 
describe in words exactly how a shift or glis- 
sando should sound. This is one of the cases 
where you need an actual demonstration by 
a good violinist, so you can hear yourself 
how it sounds. Why not get a good violin 
teacher to illustrate it for you, even if you 
ean only take a single lesson? 


Cleaning Violin. 


_R. B.—For cleaning your violin, use raw 
linseed oil to which a very small amount 
of pulverized pumice stone has been added. 
Rub very gently so that only the dirt is 
removed, and wipe thoroughly with a dry 
clean cloth so that no trace of the mixture 
remains, 


Imitation Stradivarius 


R. F. K.—From your description, I should 
judge that your violin, is an imitation Stradi- 
varius, of no great value. Stradivarius never 
in-luid his violins in the manner you describe, 
IT cannot give a guess at the value of the 
violin without seeing it. 


Left Elbow Position 


O. B.—In playing the violin, the left elbow 
should be held well under the body of the 
instrument. In executing certain passages, 
it is sometimes necessary to bring it directly 
under the right ribs of the violin. Holding 
the elbow far under the violin throws the 
hand over the fingerboard, causing the fingers 
to-fall perpendicularly on the strings. 2— 
There are many different kinds of staccato 
in violin playing. In some the bow remaiis 
on the string,’ and in others not. What is 
technically known as staccato bowing for the 
violin, is where the bow is held on the string 
and moved forward by little jerks of the wrist 
and hand, in such a manner as to produce 
crisp, short staccato notes. 


Violin Maker, Beginning 


Kk. J.—As a starter in violin making you’ 


might get the little work, “The Violin and 
How to Make it,” by a “Master of the In- 
strument.’”’ You can get tools, wood, varnish, 
and everything necessary for violin making 
from any large music house in New York or 
Chicago. You will learn a great deal about 
the violin even if your first violins are crude. 


“Ronde de Lutins” 


T. Y. O.—The Ronde de Lutins (Dance of 
the Imps) by Bazzini is rather difficult and 
takes an advanced technic to play it. How- 
ever, most of the leading editions give sim- 
plified ways of playing the most difficult 
passages, such as the double harmonies, 
and with these taken out, you might be able 
to master it. 


Violin Questions Answered ~ 
By MR. BRAINE . 


ef 


THE ro, : ut 


The Bach Sonatas 


T. G—If you have not studied the 
Sonatas for Violin alone you should 
by all means. Bach was the master 
of music, and it is a liberal edueation t 
his works. The famous Bach Ohaconn 
movement from one of these sonatas, 


The Bass-Bar 

B. J..B.—Violins are occasionally . 
where the bass-bar has been mode 
the same piece of wood as the b 
this plan possesses no advantages oy 
bass-bar glued in separately. The b 
made separately and glued in is 
because if one fails to give good 
another longer or shorter, or 1 
heavier, can be put in. x 


Casper Strnad 

A. C.—Cannot trace Caspar Strnad. — 
was a G. Strnad, Prague, 1781-1793. 
was a Pietro Romano, at Pavie, 17—. 
are obseure violin makers, and ther 
details available of their lives. 
in old violins. can appraise the value 
violins. 


“Marquis de Lair, D’Oiseau” 

J. C.—TDauer, in his ‘Practical H 
the Violin,” says of the violins abo 
you inquire; ‘Marquis de Lair, D”% 
Mirecourt, 18—-Made very large viol 
small, value. He branded them acro 
back, just under the button. j 


Studying Alone (?) 

BE. C. C.—Write to some of the fi 
deal in violins, who advertise in th 
asking them to send you two or three 
on selection, at about the price you yj 
pay. 2—<A fairly talented pupil practi 
hour a day, with lessons from a good ten 
should be able to play hymns, and § 
melodies fairly well in one year’s tin 
possibly less. It is impossible to si 
limits as to what pupils ean accom 
a given time, as a pupil of great tal 
often accomplish two or three times a 
in a given time as another. 23—wWoai 
advise the pupil to try to learn wit 
teacher. It is a great waste of time 
is practically impossible to learn 
bow movements without a good instrue! 
A Stradivarius Question. 

8S. 8S. B.—The chances are enorm 
against your violin, labeled “Stradival 
being genuine. Take your violin 
Orleans, which is near your home, a 
it examined by a good dealer in old vi 


Violin Labels 
M. B..., B.D. Lk. Dee 
—As the labels in your violins state t 
were “Made in Germany,” they ca 
genuine Strads, since Stradivarius 1 
wonderful instruments in the town ©: 
mona, in Italy. Violins labeled as yo 
are German-made factory fiddles o 


value. Such violins are made by 
dred thousand in the Mittenwald 
many. 


Anton Schaendel,. 


P. T.—Anton Schaendel was a vio 
of considerable ability, who lived in 1 
tenwald, a region in Germany, wh 
seat of extensive violin making. H. 
of the obscure workers who, notwit. 
made some very fair instruments. 
to value without seeing the instru 


The Vibrato, 

L.. B. D.—In the vibrato it is 
that the hand only should vibrate, 
wrist. The body of the violin sg! 
move as you say it does when you e 
vibrato. . Some violinists move the 
when doing the vibrato; but this is 
good as vibrating only the hand. Mosfy 
ners in this work fail because they 
neck of the violin tightly between tl 
and thumb, thus locking the hand 
ing the vibratory motion impossibl 
the finger or fingers of the left ha 
ing the one note, or the double sto 
played, should remain on the string | 
the vibrato. ; 


Violin “Rattle.” 
J. P. W—I cannot tell positi 
causes the “rattle? without seeing - 
Probably you will find grooves wo 
fingerboard under the strings, whic 
cause it. A good repairer can take 
2.—Have the A of your piano tuned 
national Pitch, 435 double vibratio 
second. This is the best piteh 
work, 38.—Without knowing just 
you have progressed in violin pla: 
would be like a doctor trying to 
for a patient he had never examine 
to recommend the proper studies 
present. No doubt the Mazas Brilliar 
dies, the Forty Variations for Bowing 
by Sevcik, and the Hermann Violin 
Book 11, would help you in addition 
you have. 4.—By all means take 
under the best teacher you can pre 
is a shocking waste of time to a 
yourself. 5.—The best gymnastie 
limber up your fingers, is actual we 
fingerboard of the violin. 6—Thet 
be held with the thumb and _ fon 
but it is not a crime if the little fi 
times held off the bow. The littl 
must rest on the stick when playing 
frog and lower part of the bow, 1 
When playing near the point it does - 
if it slips off occasionally. 
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FREE BOOK. 


Sousa and other world-famous artists who 
use and endorse Conn instruments as 
—Supreme in tone 
—Perfect in scale 

—Most reliable in action 
: —Easiest to play 

will help you choose the Conn which suits 
our talent, in the pages of this book. Free 
rial; Easy Payments. Send coupon for 


etails- __.G_CONN, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 
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WORLD'S LAROEST MANUFACTURERS: 
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demonstrate to you 
ean “fit you” with a 
t will give your inter- 
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1846 Catalogues free 


| te The Violin World, $1.50 per year, with 
45 Solos for Violin and Piano 


n Makers and Experts Exclusively 
West 42nd St. Depl.E New York 
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VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated hy the greatest artists. Kasy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 

4 Gaylord &t., Denver, Colo. 
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TE THE CHRISTENSEN WAY” 


_ Axel Chiristensen's Tastruction books for 
Piano. 1. How to “‘Jazz-Ur"* asy 
TUNE, CHORD woRK, ETC. Book 2, An- 
_PEGGIO-RAG WITH BASS MELODY, NEW DEEAKS, 
Fis, wre. Kither book sent for $2, 
or both for $8, Circular sent free. 
2D to open schools in cities where we are 


The Dixie Piccolo 


9 
We learn from a press clipping that 
Walter H. Schribner, director of a theater 
orchestra in Lexington, Ky., is the proud 
possessor of the piccolo on which the late 
Dan “Decatur” Emmett, of Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, played his composition Dixie, one of 
the South’s most famous melodies. Shortly 
before Emmett died, the famous minstrel 
presented the instrument to Mr. Scribner, 
whose home is also in Mount Vernon. Mr. 
Scribner’s grandfather, Dr. John aie 
Scribner, was Emmett’s physician. 

“The piccolo was used when Emmett 
composed the music for Dixie which was 
first played in New York at the opening 
of a minstrel show. The melody won in- 


stant applause and prompted Emmett to 
write the words for it. Following § his 
retirement from the stage, Emmett settled 
in Mount Vernon, where he delighted the 
residents for miles around with his play- 
ing and singing. Emmett is buried at 
Mount Vernon and a large memorial tablet 
was erected there a few years ago by the 
townspeople.” 

The flute seems to have been a popular 
instrument for composition at that time. 


It will be recalled that Stephen Foster 
played the flute, and doubtless used it as 
an aid to the inspiration of his melodies 
such as Old Foli:s at Home. 


Test Questions for Pupils 


By R. L. F. Barnett 
1. How long is a dot? ing six-eighth notes in 3-4 time and play- 
2. What is the difference between ing the same six notes in 6-8 time? 


ritenuto and ritardando? 


3. What is the 
minor” and the “ 


difference between “A 
“lative minor of A?” 

4. What is the difference between the 
Dominant-Seventh chord in G major and 
the Diminished-Seventh chord in the rela- 
tive minor of G? 


5. What difference do you make in play- 


6. In how many major and minor keys 
do you find the major triad C-E-G unal- 
tered? 

7. Mazurkas and waltzes are written in 
3-4 time. How do they differ? 

8. What is the difference between two 
measures of eighth notes played in 3-8 time 
and one measure of eighth notes played in 
6-8 time? 


“Tt is very necessary to keep in mind 
the fact that different types of artistic 
procedure representing different epochs 
frequently overlap. Just as in the ar- 
rangements of society a monarchy may 
be thriving successfully in one country, 


while its neighbor is trying experiments 
in democratic institutions; so in art it 
constantly happens that a new style has 
broken into vigorous activity before the 
old style has produced its greatest re- 
sults.”—C. H. H. Parry. 


New Musical Books 


The Bvolution of Harmony. By C. i. Kit- 


son. Cloth bound; 456 pages; very profusely 
illustrated with musical notation examples. 


Published by the Oxford University Press, at 
$4.00 per copy. 

fine monument to modern British schol- 
arship in music. The work is one which will 
require the assistance of an able’ teacher, 
It is not designed for self-study or slip-shod 


methods. In the early part the writer has 
given ample attention to the all-important 


matter of ear-training. He describes at the 
start the restrictions put upon the early com- 
posers by the so-called Palestrina, or strict, 
style of composition and gradually. Ue then 
permits the punpil’s intelligence to expand 
with the development of the art of harmony. 
In this sense the work is most excellent from 
the pedagogical standpoint. Only through 
such a work can real mastery of the subject 
of harmony in its entirety be attained. The 
treatment of the higher dominant discords 
is especially interesting, as is the writer’s 
discussion of chromatie super-tonic harmony. 
Pedal point, suspension of complete chords, 
harmony in from five to eight parts, and a 
chapter upon modern tendencies, with a dis- 
cussion of the use of the whole-toned_ scale 
with examples from Debussy and Ravel, 
make the work even more interesting. It is 
dificult to coneeive how one can expect to 
become a composer in the modern sense with- 
out some such exhaustive and thorough drill- 
ing with a good master such as this book 
presupposes. 


Tue New Dneyclopedia of Music and Mu- 
sietans. By Waldo Selden Pratt. — Cloth 
bound; 967 pages; many half-tone illustra- 


tions. Published by the Macmillan Co., at 
$6.00 per copy. : ) : 
A compendium of musical information, 


embracing three main divisions: Part I, Def- 
jnitions and Descriptions of Musical Terms 
and Symbols (178 pages); Part II, Biog- 
rapbies of Musicians (717 pages) ; Part III, 
Institutions and Organizations (66 pages). 
In this ambitious attempt to include in one 
volume what is usually presented in many, 
the author has succeeded in gathering a re- 
markable amount of material. Much infor- 
mation appears in the work for the first 
time; and many biographies of American mu- 
sicians are given which are not included in 
other works. The production is very com- 
prehensive in some directions; but we miss 
the biographies of many prominent workers 
in the field of music, whose compositions have 


been held in immense favor by the public 
and by the foremost concert artists. Such 
men as John Prindle Seott, C. B, Hawley 
and Thurlow Lieurance, as well as others, 
surely deserve recognition fm this day, as 
much as obscure, obsolete music workers 
of the fifteenth century. The work in some 
ways resembles the great Lexicon of Dr. 


Hugo Riemann which has recently appeared 
in a new German edition. Several excellent 


half-tone portraits of musicians and of instru- 
ments add to the interest of the pages. 


The Scope of Music. By Perey C. Buck. 
sound in boards; 185 pages; many musical 
illustrations. Published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, at $2.00 per copy. 

Rather than attempt any analytical inter- 
pretation of music as to Form, Ilistory or its 
Appreciation, the author hes taken to him- 
self the rather unique task of telling how 
wide is “the range and scope of the art. 
and how, far from being a mere adjunct of 
pleasure, it might well be an integral part 
of the life of intellectual man.” Of this he 
has acquitted himself nobly and has produced 
a work which will both interest and instruct 
the earnest student of some of the finer as- 
pects of the tonal art. The one chapter on 
“The Origin of Musie as an Art” is worth 
more than the price of the book. 


History of Musie in Bugland. By Ernest 
Walker. Cloth bound; 386 pages; profusely 
illustrated with musical quotations. Pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, at 
$3.50 per copy. 


A comprehensive history of the music 
which has been produced in England from 


the earliest beginnings of the art in that 
country which has given so much of culture 
to the world. It has been made to include not 
alone that music which has been written by 
Englishmen but also such as has been pro- 
duced by foreign-born composers who have 
migrated to England’s hospitable shores and 
have become identified with her artistic 
growth. The Folk-Musice of Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales has, too, been included. In 
all, the book is full of information—much of 
it not easily accessible—in a form which will 
be welcome to the musie student as well as 
to the dilettante. All this has been arranged 
in a systematic style, which is a delight to 
the one desiring consecutive information or 
to study musie by periods. 


The Common Sense of Music. 
Spacth. Cloth bound ; 8370 pages; 
Published by Loni and 
per copy. 

This book is designed to let “the man on 
the street” in upon some of “the seerets of 
the craft,” as the late Sir Frederick Bridge 
used to call it. The book is written in very 
bright and popular style, and the notation 
examples run the ganmt from “Ilow Dry I 
Am,” “Yes, We Ilave No Bananas,” “Sweet 
Adeline,” to “Die Wacht am Rhein,” “Sieg- 
fried’s Hlorn” and Wandel’s “Largo.” Of 
course, one must know a little something of 
musical notation to enjoy the book. The 
chapter devoted to a description of musical 
instruments is very interesting; and a glos- 
sary at the end, which sometimes seems need- 
lessly explicit, completes a very attractiy 
book which will entertain many, even thou 
they get no farther than the author’s e} 
posé of the Pirates of Tin-Pan Alley. 


sy Sigmund 
illustrated. 
Liveright, at $2.00 
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REE. 


in the little 


200 Years Ago §, the tittle 


of Shoeneck lived Hans Adam 
Wurlitzer, Master Violin Maker. 
His shop was a gathering place for 
musicians of the time, for he was 
a true craftsman. 

When he died his shop passed into 
the hands of his eldest son, and for 
seven generations, down 
to the present day, tho 
descendants of Hans Adam 
Worlitzer have carried on 

is work. 


In every Wurlitzer Instro- 
ment you will find a quality, 
a character, that could not 
come from mero excellence 
of manufacture. It is tho 
heritage of these seven 
generations of music 
craftsmanship. 


OU may now have 
any Wurlitzer in- 
strument for a 

week’s free trial in your 
own home. Examine the 
instrument, show it to 
your friends, play it as 
much as you wish. No}! 
obligation to buy — nof 
expense for the trial. We 
make this liberal offer 
because we want you to 
try for yourself these gy, ‘ 
wonderful instruments, 
the result of 200 years’ 
experience in musical 
instrument building. 


Easy payments are ar- 
ranged to suit your con- 
venience. 

This is your opportunity 
totrya famous Wurlitzer 
instrument in your own 


The greatest musical cata- 
log ever published! Over 
3,000 articles—every known 
instrument described and 
illustrated ; many of them 
shown in full colors. Gives 
you lowest prices and all 
details of Free Trial, Easy 
Payment plan. All sent 
FREE—no obligation. 


Send the Coupon 7¥ ‘ 


Special Oifer 


To Teachers and Supervisors 


Ifyou are a music teacher or supervisor, pin the coupon to 
your letterhead und ask for details of the special service we 
offer to help'you in your work with pupils. We have organ- 
ized hundreds of bunds and orchestras, large and small, snd 
can tell you the quickest and easiest way to do it. FREE 
organization churts, membership blanks, charter forms, etc. 
Special offers on complete bund and orchestra outfits, 


Free Book 


“How To Organize a Band or Orchestra.’ Outlines all 
plaus for organizotion, gives correct instruments for every 
thing from 4-piece orchestra to 40-piece band. Tells how to 
raise money lo pay for instruments and uniforms. Just mark 
“Band or “Orchestra” on last line of coupon and send it 
today. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., Dept. 2641 


120 W. 42ndSt.,NewYork 117E.4thSt., Cincinnati 
329. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 

Send me, sbsolutely free, your new fllustrated catalog, with 
prison and description of every known musical instrument. Also ff 


| me how I may try any instrument in my own bome and pay 
for it in small monthly sums. 


No obligation. 


Copsright, 1924, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


January, 1925 


Special Offer 
Price 
Aibum of Arpeggios for the Pianoforte.. .380 
Album of Song Transcriptions and Varia- 
tions for the Pianoforte.......255.% .40 
Album of Transcriptions for Pipe Organ—" 


WESISHOLM AO cere eink ieee nice einen -60 
Capriccio Brillante—Mendelssohn....... -30 
Cleopatra—Opera Burlesque—Brigham.. . 40 
Dawn of Spring—Cantata for 2 Pt. Treble 

Voices—Kountz) ss 2 .725s.; Seeiee ee ais .30 
Day Before Yesterday—Operetta for Chil- 

dren—Cynthia Dodge ............... .40 
Elementary Piano Pedagogy—Macklin... .75 
Eleven Indian Love Songs—Three-Part 

Chorus of Women’s Voices—Lieurance .30 
How to Succeed in Singing—A. Buzzi- 

Pecela Fis San Be Aen. Res meee -60 
Jolly Jingles for Little Fingers—Cramm  .30 
King of Glory—Haster Cantata for Mixed 

Wioices— Morrison fs, eclbis.apce, sc cadteteisis © .30 
Light—Cantata for Treble Voices—Kountz .25 
Little Folks’ Music Story Book—Cooke .50 
Little Suite for Two Violins in First Posi- 

tion—A, Hartmann .........%....-. .30 
Music Scrap Book, The—Wright....... .30 
Musical Moments—Piano-Hudson....... +, 935 
New Anthent Book si6 0 oe ae +20 
New Orchestra Book—Parts, each 15 
New Orchestra Book—Piano........... 30 
Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1—Piano, Four 

Hands— Grieg 46 Ser sn on .cheeesiciece ss .30 
Pieces for the Development of Technic— 

WVTISHE < Saeecr cts, ene: Scam cee ell eis -25 
Reflections for Music Students—Silber.. .50 
Ruth—Cantata for Women’s Voices—Paul 

PBTRS F ...) Soames ers Stee a se een ks, « 25 
Schubert Album for the Pianoforte..... 35 
What to Play—What to Teach—Harriette 

MESTONVGE ‘050s ntelov cin etebalatil ss tlaieiietete) sss, ole +75 


1925 Calendars 
For Music Lovers 


Each year we must supply the demand 
for a calendar having some special rela- 
tion to music. We feel that the 1925 
calendar is one of the best that we have 
been able to present in a number of years. 
There is a good variety in that sixteen 
composers are utilized in the 1925 series 
and there are four different color combina- 
tions. The size of the 1925 calendar is 61% 
x 101% inches, and there are what might 
be termed two mats, the back mat being 
a trifle larger than the front mat, showing 
a contrasting color border around the 
whole of the back mat and the front mat 
has a round cut out two inches in diam- 
eter which frames an excellent portrait of 
an old master that is attached to the back 
mat. These portraits are beautifully 
tinted in soft lithographic tones. A plain 
border design is printed on the front mat 
and a short biographical sketch of the 
composer is given. 


Real Service 
to Music Teachers 


Real service to music teachers is what 
the Theo. Presser Co. constantly endeavors 
to render. Thousands of busy teachers in 
all parts of the country know that this 
means promptness, accuracy, liberal ex- 
amination privileges, convenient charge 
accounts, every possible consideration as 
to teachers’ prices and helpfulness in every 
conceivable way. 

The matter of helpfulness covers many 
things, ranging from a great number of 
individual queries on all sorts of musical 
questions that we cheerfully answer daily, 
to the making up for examination of spe- 
cial packages of material along the lines a 
teacher is seeking and also to the furnish- 
ing of catalogs covering any class of mu- 
sie publications desired. 

We have catalogs that are graded and 
classified, descriptive catalogs of collec- 
tions, methods and studies and catalogs 
showing portions of many worth while 
piano or vocal publications. If you feel 


_ A. DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
; REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


'TO MUSIC BUYERS 


that any of our catalogs would be of as- 
sistance to you, let us know the classifica- 
tion desired, and we will make immediate 
mailing. 

A great many teachers have found of 
especial value, the little booklet, “Guide 
to New Teachers On Teaching the Piano- 
forte” which lists according to grades ex- 
cellent teaching pieces, collections, meth- 
ods and studies. A copy of this may be 
had free upon request. 

Naturally these points of service are 
but incidental to the great feature of our 
business, which is the prompt attention to 
all mail orders, whether large or small, 
We carry practically everything in music 
publications and with this stock of music 
publications and our own catalog, which 
contains many of the best selling and most 
successful teaching works on the market, 
we have the material at hand to care for 
practically any demands for music publi- 
cations that are made of us. 


Cover Design 
Contest 

We are going to press for the January 
issue late in November. Tue Erupr 
Cover Design Prize Contest does not 
close until December first, hence no deci- 
sion can be announced at this time. Of 
course, it is already obvious to us that 
certain covers, indicating. that the artists 
have been very limited in their artistic 
experience, can not hope to compete suc- 
cessfully with others who have spent years 
under able teachers in developing a technic 
of the brush and pencil. We shall hope 
to make an announcement in February. 


Album of Song Transcriptions 
and Variations 
for the Pianoforte 


There are many hymns and songs, old 
and new, which have been transcribed very 
effectively as piano solos. .Many players 
enjoy these and they are always appre- 
ciated in the home. Usually, such trans- 
criptions are of intermediate grade. Our 
resources are unequalled for the compila- 
tion of such a volume and we aim to make 
this the best collection of the kind ever 
published, Some of the melodies are 
merely transcribed so as to become effec- 
tive piano solos, while others are more 
elaborate, some even having variations. 
In this whole volume beauty of melody is 
predominant, the various ornamental 
passages and variations being employed 
merely to enhance the charm of the origi- 
nal themes. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Elementary Piano Pedagogy 
By C. V. Macklin 


“Fine,” were the words our critics used 
when they read the manuscript of this 
book. We need more literature which will 
help the average young teacher just start- 
ing to learn some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the teaching of begin- 
ners. Mr. Charles V. Macklin, the author 
of this work, has had extensive experience 
here and abroad in teaching problems. We 
are very glad to make the announcement 
of this work on our special introductory 
offer. We shall issue it as soon as pos- 
sible, meanwhile telling you from time to 
time in this column more of its particular 
characteristics and merits. Just now you 
are probably interested in learning that 
you may secure a copy upon publication 
by sending us the special advance of pub- 
lication price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


To the Choir Master 
Making Early Easter 
Preparations 

Many choir masters during January 
look over Easter Anthems, Cantatas and 
Solos in order to secure material to meet 
with their requirements that will make up 
worth while musical services for Easter 


Sunday and other special services at 
Eastertide. Theo. Presser Co. extends 
liberal examination privileges to choir 


masters and, upon receipt of information 
as to the capabilities of a choir and solo 
singers for whom material is sought, is 
glad to make up special selections and 
send them for examination. 

A few of the latest Easter Music pub- 
lications are: 

Lo, the Winter is Past, Anthem by 
Preston Ware Orem. 

Christ Our Passover, Anthem by R. M. 
Stults. 

Rejoice and Be Glad, Anthem by W. 
Berwald. 

King of Glory, Easter Cantata by R. S. 
Morrison. 

The Dawn, Easter Cantata for 2-part 
Treble Voices, by Wm. Baines. 

He is Risen, Easter Solo by Paul Am- 
brose. 


John M. Williams’ 
Normal Class 

Mr. John M.. Williams, recognized 
authority on matters pertaining to musical 
educational work, will conduct a Normal 
Class on Pianoforte, teaching students in 


Philadelphia the First TWO WEFKS IN 
Marcn, 1925. 
Teachers in Philadelphia are having 


brought to them an opportunity that 
should not be overlooked. Enrollment for 
the Philadelphia two weeks’ course of 
daily lessons of two hours each should be 
made early, as the class must be of a lim- 
ited size. 

The “John M. Williams System of Fun- 
damental Training” Normal Classes have 
enjoyed tremendous success in Chicago, 
New York, Seattle, San Francisco, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City and 
elsewhere. 

The system is devoted solely and exclu- 
sively to the training of teachers of piano 
playing and its allied theoretical subjects 
and is planned to meet the needs of music 
teachers who wish to become more efficient 
in their work. A booklet describing the 
course in detail may be had by addressing 
this office. * 


Album of Transcriptions 
for the Pipe Organ 
By Orlando A. Mansfield 


From time to time there have appeared 
in our catalog original numbers for piano 
solo and for violin and piano, which have 
been found to be particularly well suited 
for transcription as pipe organ solos. A 
number of these transcriptions have been 
made by Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield and 
they have met with much success. Re- 
cently Dr. Mansfield has made some new 
transcriptions and he is now engaged upon 
still more. All of these will be assembled 
in one volume. The pieces are in various 
styles and of intermediate difficulty, 
chiefly adapted for church use but avail- 
able also for picture playing. Some of 
the pieces are: Melody in D, Williams— 
Sabbath Calm, Christiani—Melody of 
Hope, DeLeone—Pastoral Calm, Parker— 
Woodland Idyl, Zeckwer—Spirit of the 
Hour, Johnson—In Remembrance, von 
Blon. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Jolly Jingles 
for Little Fingers P 
By Helen L. Cramm 


Miss Cramm must have had a jolly time 
in composing these little pieces because 
they are just what the name suggests. 
Childhood demands merriment; and music 
that is merry and pretty satisfies this 
craving. The result is that the student 
goes ahead a great deal faster and a great 
deal happier. It will pay you to order a 
copy of this new and fascinating work for 
little folks, at the special advance of pub- 
lication price of 30 cents, postpaid. 


- original compositions specially a 
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King of Glory . 
Choral Cantata for Easter q 
By R. S. Morrison 


A Prologue in an Easter Cant 
which in this work is made up of the 
four numbers, gives us something — 
The Cantata itself takes up the s 
the Resurrection and thus is 
Easter and joyous in character w 
touch of the Lenten atmosphere. 
has been compiled by the composer ar 
strictly Biblical, or from well- 
hymns suitable for the work. The 
short solos for each voice which n 
done in unison, except the one s 
solo which gives good opportunity 
dividual work. Mr. Morrison has 
trived to enliven his cantata with p 
variety by using different combinat 
of the voices, but the work is never 
cult and always melodious. Good y 
teer choirs will welcome the work as 
grateful for study and most satisfyir 
rendition. The time required in @ 
tion is about 40 minutes. 

We are offering this cantata 
vance of publication at the specia' 
of 30 cents, postpaid, one copy on 
each purchaser. Order a copy of * 
of Glory” while it is obtainable a 
special rate and you will receive 
copy itt ample time to examine it fc 
clusion in the Easter program. 


New Orchestra Book 
For the School Orchestra 

We are preparing a new colle! 
school orchestra music following 
laid down in our earlier publications! 
this class, “Presser’s Popular Orches}j) 
Book” and “The Crown Orchestra B 
These collections have been so su 
that we have the utmost confiden 
the new one will enjoy a large s 
will include several particularly e 


for ‘the work, also several standa 
bers that are universal favorites 
“Poet and Peasant” and ‘“Willia: 
Overtures, somewhat shortened, 
“Tannhauser” and “Aida” march 
contents will include other mare 
sides several excellent concert piec 
movements, etc. With special tho 
the needs of school and amateur 
tras, the instrumentation will incl 
instruments represented in the col 
mentioned above, embracing the us 
chestral combinations with E flat ani 
flat saxophones, solo and obbligato y 
B flat clarinets, etc. The arrang 
will be confined to the easier keys ; 
every concession will be made to the 
quirements of the amateur. pS 

Prior to publication we are booki 
ders for the “New Orchestra Colle 
at a cash price of 15 cents for each or 
tral part and 30 cents for the piano } 
postpaid. & 


Light 4 
Cantata for Treble Voices 
By Richard Kountz 


A May Festival work with a twoyy 
accompaniment, which is something iy 
the field of music and very much 
The text is a story of the origin 
and is written in the first person. 
tire subject matter relates to Nat 
is therefore usable at any time by) 
body of singers. The choruses ar 
in three parts with oceasional divi 
other possible effects. The melod 
haunting and appealing, and 
pianos furnish sufficient support fe 
chorus. Orchestration may be 1 
This work is a dignified and difficult: 
and should prove most attractive for: 
occasions. The time required for renj 
is twenty-five minutes. 

Our advance of publication pra 


one copy only is 25 cents. Bi), 
M 
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Reflections 
for Music Students 
By Sidney Silber 
The last chance offer on this € 
book of wisdom condensed in smal 
graphs, is now at hand. The book | 
printed, and, unless you order 
the special introductory price ver 
your opportunity will be gone. The 
price is 50 cents, postpaid, 


a Burlesque 
and Music 


ohn W. Brigham 


eer hilarity is the best description of 
extremely clever musical absurdity. 
scenes are truly funny and the music 
jot at all difficult although good in 
y sense. Glee Clubs, Community Or- 
zations and all Men’s Clubs will wel- 
this work. It is a real novelty. The 
requires about forty minutes in ren- 
gm which provides the better part of 
evening’s entertainment. The solo 
are catefully treated so that any 


of the comedy. An examination of 
y will prove of utmost interest and 
assured this work will fit in to sat- 
long felt want. All characters 
be men or boys, but Cleopatra 
be taken by a mezzo-soprano, The 
ming and staging is very simply done 
lly described in the score. The act- 
ractically suggests itself. 

advance of publication price for 
copy only is 40 cents, postpaid. 


h—Sacred Cantata 
fomen’s Voices 
ul Bliss 


ible story of women, set to music 
, women’s chorus. ‘The story of Na- 
Ruth is well-known and in this 


e musical setting that it gains new 
The work may be sung by a large 
rt chorus, or the second alto may 
ed entirely, making it a cantata 
st and second sopranos and altos. 
are solos for soprano, mezzo and 
The text is strictly churchly and 
‘cantata may be given at any season 
year and for any service which ren- 
it invaluable in every choir-director’s 
toire. Many volunteer organizations 
tgnors and basses unreliable or unob- 
e, So in this work we are pleased to 
ri unique and meritorious cantata for 
voices which requires not too much 
, but which is sure of a cordial re- 
by the hearers. Directors of 
’s schools, colleges and choruses 
glad to examine this. 
ur advance of publication price for 
“opy only is 25 cents, postpaid. 


cath 


Anthem Book 


success of this series of Anthem 
has been rather phenomenal. It 
e average choir, a great variety of 


re are sixty-four pages to these 
The selections are the choicest 
atalog. This new bools will be 
the popular order. It will be with- 
ability of the average volunteer 
‘There is absolutely no risk in or- 
a copy of this new anthem book. 
se, the advance price is limited to 
le copy only and not for sufficient 
to supply a choir. The name has 
yet been selected, but the material 
given a great deal of attention. 
be issued in a short time. We call 
ention of all choir leaders to see 
receive a copy of this new an- 
Twenty cents is our advance 
ation, cash price. : E 


of Spring 
a for Treble Voices 
Kountz 


Jo, unison or two part singing, 
nders it most useful in grade 
for commencement time or to 
schools or, colleges. The twenty- 
nutes required in rendition is just 
r special musical occasions. ‘The 
Il about a°day in spring and the 
lied with word-pictures of nature 
Mr. Kountz has dressed out in 
melodies and harmonies. The 
the tunes and the fascinating 
varied rhythms combine to 
charming cantata. As it is 
prepare for spring festivities 
-eareful consideration of this 


e of publication price for 


is 30 cents, postpaid. 


eurs may give a satisfactory produc-° 


inute cantata it is told in such an ~* 


at a remarkably low price. Gen- ° 


Day Before Yesterday 
Operetta for Children 
By Cynthia Dodge 

The raising of the curtain shows us a 
history book’s pages actually opening and 
the queer, quaint characters of the past 
stepping out into the present. The music 


‘is written in unison and most catchy and 


easily learned while the dialog is in terse 
terms which means much to the young 
actors, and therefore, to the audience. The 
time of the play is a little over half an 
hour. The score contains sketches of ali 
characters in costume and also all stage 
directions for dances as well as movye- 
ments of the actors. This is a new plot, 
new music and the novelty o¢ the situa- 
tions make the whole story one of great in- 
terest. The costumes are very easily made 
and the staging is very easily done at a 
minimum of expenditure. 

Our advance of publication price for 
one copy only is 40 cents, postpaid. 


Schubert Album 
For the Pianoforte 


Albums of Piano Selections from Schu- 
bert’s writings are not numerous. He has 
so many gems that we have been forced, 
on account of their great popularity, to 
issue a volume of his pianoforte music 
which contains his very best selections. 
These selections will not include any of 
his long and difficult numbers but mostly 
from the popular pieces and a few of the 
transcriptions of the famous “Schubert” 
songs. 

Our special advance price on this volume 
is but 35 cents postpaid. 


Little Folks’ Music Story Book 
By James Francis Cooke 


We have just been looking over the 
final proofs of this work and examining 
some of the brand new illustrations made 
for the book. It is frankly the very 
easiest history of music conceivable and it 
is interesting to the last word, All of the 
pictures are to be cut out and pasted in 
by the pupil. The advance sale is already 
very large. Teachers and pupils will be 
delighted when their, first copies arrive. 
This will occur very soon. Insure receiy- 
ing yours now by sending to-day the spe- 
cial introductory price of 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


Eleven Indian Love Songs 
for Three-Part Chorus of 
Women’s Voices 
By Thurlow Lieurance 

This book is now on the press and the 
edition will be ready very soon. High 
school choruses and musical clubs will find 
therein some most interesting novelties for 
programs. These songs are all taken 
from Aboriginal material and in some 
eases the genuine Indian texts are em- 
ployed. The choruses are not difficult to 
sing and they are all most effective, quite 
different from the usual run of such num- 
bers. Arrangements of some of the most 
popular Indian songs. by Mr. Lieurance 
are included, such as Wium, and By the 
Waters of Minnetonka. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Little Suite for Two Violins 
in the First Position, Op. 19 
By Arthur Hartmann 

In this Little Suite for Two Violins (in 
the First Position), by Mr. Arthur Hart- 
mann, we have a very unusual and inter- 
esting work. The composer is one of the 
foremost American violinists of the pres- 
ent day and he has also deyoted a great 
deal of his time to composing and arrang- 
ing. In writing this Little Suite for Two 
Violins he has kept it entirely in the first 
position and at the same time has “worked 
in” various important finger and bow ex- 
ercises—the trill, tremolo, the pizzicato, 


chromatics, the arpeggios and double 
stopping. 
The wide-awake teacher who wants 


something just a little different for his 
pupil will do well to order a copy of this 
work at the special introductory price in 
advance of publication of 30 cents a copy, 
postpaid, 


What to Play— 
What to Teach 
By Harriette Brower 


This book is aimed at one of the great- 
est problems of the teacher and the pupil. 
It is like those invaluable menus which 
housewives find so practical when they are 
racking their brains about what to order. 
If it merely suggests a score or so of good 
teaching pieces, it will prove worth while 
te the teacher. It does far more than that, 
however; it tells about each piece and then 
presents them arranged in desirable pro- 
gram form in different grades. The 
special advance of publication price of 
75 cents, postpaid, will be available for 
only a very short time now. 


How to Succeed in Singing 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia 


We do not pretend that even as famous 
a teacher as Signor Buzzi-Peccia, teacher 
of Sophie Braslau and Alma Gluck, can 
tell in one book all that we should know 
about “How to Succeed in Singing.” If 
he could, the book might be worth thou- 
sands of dollars a copy. However, Signor 
Buzzi-Peccia does tell many of those se- 
crets he has been giving to his pupils for 
years and which must in a measure 
account for much of their success. The 
advance of publication price of the work 
is 60 cents, postpaid. 


Album of Arpeggios 
For the Pianoforte 


This excellent series of educational 
works, Study Pieces for Special Purposes, 
should receive the attention of all accurate 
teachers, particularly the book on arpeg- 
gios. We have now published the one on 
trills and scales. All the divisions of 
technic will receive attention in these vol- 
umes and most likely the next one will be 
on wrist motion. This series is not, as 
might be supposed, purely technical. These 
books contain simple pieces in the second 
and third grade which cover these points 
of technic. The object is to make the 
study as pleasing as possible and this can 
be done in most cases, through pieces just 
as well as through studies. There are 
more arpeggios used in pianoforte play- 
ing, than any other division of technic, 
therefore, this is the most important vol- 
ume of the entire series and we advise all 
teachers to procure at least one book, The 
advance price is 30 cents, postpaid. 


The Music Scrap Book 
By N. Louise Wright 


Very often it is discovered with very 
young pupils, it is necessary to use some- 
thing still more elementary than the usual 
instruction book. It is for such purposes 
that Miss N. Louise Wright’s The Music 
Scrap Book is written. In taking up a 
work of this type, it is not necessary for 
the young student to know anything about 
fractions or the alphabet either, for that 
matter, since a knowledge of notation is 
inculcated through some yery clever object 
lessons. In this little book the student has 
something to play almost from the very 
start. The work will surely prove interest- 
ing to young students. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Capriccio Brillante 
for the Pianoforte 
By F. Mendelssohn 


Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brilliante is 
one of the best exhibition pieces for school 
or conservatory use. Without being inor- 
dinately difficult, it requires a_ well- 
equipped performer to give it an adequate 
interpretation. Although written origin- 
ally for piano with orchestral accompani- 
ment, it goes very well with the accom- 
paniment of a second piano or with a little 
management, it may be played straight 
through as a piano solo. Our new edition 
will be in score, that is to say, it will give 
the solo piano part in full with the second 
piano part on a separate and smaller 
score. All previous editions have been 
compared carefully and the editing and 
fingering is of the best. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 

(Publisher's Notes continued on page 66) 
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A Statue of Wagner is being erected 
in the Palm Garden of Leipsig. 
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Gabriel Fauré, one of the foremost of 
contemporary French composers, died at his 
home in Paris on November 4, at the age 
of seventy-nine. Born in Pamiers in 1845, 
he first studied music at the Neidermeyer 
School in Paris, and at twenty-one became 
organist at Rennes. He occupied similar 
positions successively at St. Honore, St. 
Sulpice and the Madeleine. In 1896 he fol- 
lowed Massenet as professor at the Conser- 
vatoire, and in 1905 sueceeded Dubois as its 
director, which position ne held till 1919. 
Ilis compositions include operas, incidental 
music to several plays, a cantata, two 
requiems, a symphony and many composi- 
tions in less pretentious forms. 


Handel’s “Tamerlaine” was recently 
performed at the Badische Landestheater, of 
Karlsruhe, in celebration of the second cen- 
tenary of its first production. 


A Prize of 50,000 Lire (about $10,- 
000) has been offered by Jl Secolo, of Milan, 
for stimulation of operatic composition. The 
successful work is to be performed at a lead- 
ing Italian opera house. 


The Famous “Hollywood Bowl’ has 
become the property of Los Angeles County, 
California, thus assuring its perpetuity as a 
community amphitheatre for pageantry and 
musical entertainment. 


About Four Thousand Singers and 
Players participated in the North London 
Musical Festival, which was held in the 
Northern Polytechnic and the Islington Cen- 
tral Library Hall from November 14 to 22, 

Toti Dal Monte won a brilliant triumph 
at her American debut in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’ with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, on November 9th. 

Wagner’s “Rheingold” had its 
American presentation in English at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on the evening of 
November 10 by “The English Grand Opera 
Company” under the baton of Hrnst Knoch. 
While not acclaimed as noteworthy, the per- 
formance guve promise that the organization 
eee fill a creditable place in our musical 
ife. 


first 


The American Academy in Rome 
announces its fifth annual competition for 
a fellowship consisting of $1000 a year for 
three years and $1000 each year for travel- 


ing expenses. Study and residence in the 
Academy, with six months of travel each- 
year are offered, Particulars from Roscoe 
Guernsey, executive secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York. 


Richard Strauss has resigned as director 
of the Vienna Opera; and it is reported that 
he has declared his intention of quitting the 
villa which the city recently built for him in 
one of the public parks. Failure of his 
“Whipped Cream” ballet and disagreement 
with the Austrian ehaneellor as to his salary 
are said to have been at the root of the 
trouble. Leo Bleich will suceeed to the posi- 
tion left vacant. His “Intermezzo” had its 
world premiere at Dresden, November 6, 
when he and the cast were called before the 
curtain twenty times. The libretto is by 
Strauss himself, and the germ of the plot is 
a quarrel between a famous conductor and 
his wife. 


The American Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra made its first public appearance 
at the Sixty-fifth Convention of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
recently held. 


Martin-Pierre-Joseph Muarsiek, the 
renowned violinist, died recently in Paris. 
Born at Jupille near Liége, Belgium, March 
9, 1848, he was educated at the conserva- 
toires of Liege, Brussels and Paris, having 
among his teachers Desiré-Heynberg and 
Leonard. Later he studied under Joachim 
in Berlin, which was followed by tours of 
Europe and the United States. He was 
teacher of violin in the Paris Conservatoire 
from 1892 to 1900 and also had a econsider- 
able reputation as a composer for the violin. 


The Memphis (Tennessee) Auditor- 
ium, built at a cost of two million dollars, 
was dedicated with concerts by the Sousa 
Band on the afternoon and evening of Octo- 
ber 17, and_a season of five performances 
by the San Carlo Opera Company on October 
20, 21, and 22. 


Bulletin of the Presser Home for Retired 
Music Teachers 


The Presser Home for Retired Music 
Teachers, in Germantown, has had many 


pleasant events for the diversion of its resi- 
dents duying the past months. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, the well-known com- 
poser, in company with Mr. Coghill, business 
manager of the John Church Company, visited 
the home in November, Mr. Spross gave an 
impromptu pianoforte recital, including some 
of his own compositions, and was received 
with the most enthusiastic applause. 

Through the courtesy of Fortune Gallo, 
director of the San Carlo Opera “Company, 
and William C. Hammer, of the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Association, all the resi- 
dents of the Home were invited to attend 
as their guests several performances of the 
San Carlo Company at the Metropolitan 
Opera House during their highly successful 
season in Philadelphia throughout the last 
two weeks of November. 
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Musical Moments 
‘for the Pianoforte 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


This is a pleasant little recreation book 
which may be used in first and second 
grade work. All the little pieces are very 
melodious and well adapted for small 
hands. Some of them are arrangements 
and others are original. Mrs. Hudson’s 
wide experience as a teacher, especially 
in the elementary grades, has given her an 
insight into just what is wanted for work 
along these lines. This book may be used 
in conjunction with any instruction book 
or graded course. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1 
for Piano—Four Hands 
By E. Grieg 

The Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 is one of the 
most popular of orchestral works. It is 
made up of four numbers taken from the 
incidental music to Ibsen’s play of the same 
name. As arranged for four-hands, it is 
particularly effective, either when played 
as pure music or to accompany readings 
from the play. In the four-hand arrange- 
ment it has been possible to give a sugges- 
tion of many of the orchestral effects. 
Technically it requires players only mod- 
erately advanced. This voliume is now in 
press and it will be added to the Presser 
Collection. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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Pieces for the Development 
of Technic 
By N. Louise Wright 
This little work is intended to systema- 
tize technical study in the early grades. 
Each little study in this book deals with 
some particular form of technic such as 
the scale, double notes, arpeggios, etc. 
It may be taken up before first grade 
work is over and it will serve to help 
carry the student on into second grade 
work. These little studies are very pleas- 
ing to play. The book will soon be ready. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


The Following Works Were 
Brought to Attention on 
Advance of Publication 
Offer for the Last Time in 
Our December, 1924, Issue 

Barbarossa of Barbary, Musical Com- 
edy by Bennett and Britton. 

The Cat Concert, Characteristic Piano 
Pieces by R. S. Gilbert. 

Reverie Album for the Pianoforte. 

Ten Busy Fingers, by Mabel Madison 
Watson. 

Vision of Deborah, Sacred Cantata by 
Richard Kieserling. 

Rhythms for Young People, by Blanche 
Fox Steenman. 

Six Study Pieces 
Piano, by Carl Moter. 

With the advent of the new year we are 
able to place these new works on the mar- 
ket and any responsible individual may se- 
cure a copy of any or all for examination. 
The prices at which these works are sold 
will be found in the descriptions given be- 
low. It will be noted that five of these 
works are of a character to interest the 
teacher of the pianoforte and two are of a 
type with which choir masters and choral 
conductors should be familiar. The follow- 
ing paragraphs will give an idea of each 
of these new publications: 


in Thirds for the 


The Cat Concert, by Russell Snively 
Gilbert x 

This is a little book containing six 

unique piano compositions, each one but 


two pages long. Hach piece is descriptive 
of some portion of a fanciful Cats’ Con- 
cert. Little black and white pen sketches 
beside the opening measures of each piece 
add to the attractiveness of the book. The 
young student getting along nicely with 
the average first grade piece should be 
able to take up the study of these pieces. 
They are sure to hold their interest. 
The price of this work is 60 cents. 


Len Busy Iingers, 
Watson 
Introducing this little teaching work ac- 
quaints the student with rhythm, develops 
finger efficiency, independence of hands 
and what Mrs. Watson has been pleased 
to term “keyboard geography.” This is 
a practical, modern work that teachers 
might utilize to great advantage in early 
second grade work. ‘The price of this 
number is 60 cents. 
Rhythms for Young People, by Blanche 
Lox Steenman 
This volume contains very close to 70 
piano compositions, selected from the 
works of various writers from Bach right 
up to the present day composers. The 
whole plan of this work is to develop 
music appreciation, interesting students 
first of all through their rhythmic percep- 
tion and thus introducing to their under- 
standing the works of the best composers. 
School supervisors should make certain of 
knowing this work and many piano teach- 
ers will be able to put it to good use. The 
price of this work is $1.00. 
Reverie Album for the Pianoforte 
Judging by the demand for a volume of 
picees of a character found in this albuin 
the Reverie Album is destined to enjoy a 
successful sale. ‘The pieces are within the 
range of an average player and are of a 
quieter and more contemplative type, be- 
ing suitable for home playing or use at 
devotional meetings, where the musician 
is limited to the piano and yet must furn- 
ish instrumental music in the course of 
the service. The price of this album is 
$1.00. 
Barbarossa of Barbary—Musical Comedy 
by David Britton 
Space will not permit telling all about 
the excellence of this musical comédy in 
two acts, the book of which is by Miss 
Frances Bennett. It is full of humorous 
and satisfying action. Anyone contem- 
plating putting on a worth while musical 
play should be sure to give consideration 
to Barbarossa of Barbary. The price of 
the vocal score, giving complete dialog, 
is $1.00. 
Vision of Deborah—Sacred Cantata, 
Richard Kieserling 
A choir or choral society may present 
this cantata to good effect at any season 
of the year and any organization present- 
ing it is sure to feel well repaid for all of 
the work put in for rehearsing it. It is 
an excellent musical setting of a Biblical 
story with solos placed to good advantage 
throughout the work. The price of this 
work is 75 cents, 
Sia Study Pieces in Thirds for the Piano 
by Carl Moter 
This book will be of great assistance to 
teachers, as it helps to introduce a figure 
of technic in the early intermediate 
grades which is usually not met until later, 
thus preparing most pleasantly the work 


by Mabel Madison 


by 


> 


to come. These pieces are quite interest- 
ing musically, too. The price of the book 
is 60 cents. 


Etude Binders At Cost 


You now have a complete issue of 
1924 Erupe Musrc Macazing, Is the issue 
so arranged that you can lay your hand 
on any copy that you wish? We have a 
fine buckram binder, beautifully finished 
and stamped in gold on back and sides 
“Tue Erupe.” It opens flat, keeps copies 
from becoming soiled or torn. The retail 
price is $2.25 and well worth it. 

Now, this is what will interest you. If 
you will send us your renewal for 1925 
and your check for $3.25, we will take 


pleasure in mailing one of these ‘binders . 


to you postpaid. Remember, $2.00 covers 
your renewal, plus $1,25, the manufactur- 
ing cost of the binder, $3.25 in all, and you 
will have made an investment which will 
be a constant source of plossure and satis- 
faction to you. 


Fake Magazine Agents 
We are sorry to say, that the fall crop 
of complaints is coming in as usual from 


people who have subscribed to Tue 
Kvupe, paid the canvasser and are not 


receiving the copies. Pay no money to 


anyone not personally known to you. We. 


cannot be responsible where an unscrupu- 
lous canvasser uses our name in taking 
subscriptions. Please help us to protect 
you. 


Plenty of Bargains in 
Etude Music Magazine Clubs 


The following is a selected list of high- 
class publications which can be purchased 
in combination with Tur Evrupr at very 
substantial savings. If you wish a maga- 
zine not listed, write to us and we will be 
glad to club it with Erupe at the lowest 
possible price and save money for you. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. wee 00 
Pictorial Review 50 


Uxcella (Stories of Real sar ie: au 
—Pictures—Fiction — Tash- @ $4.85 
LON) tees atte: eae geet le 8 50 Save $1.15 
Regular price 2%....5..4 2.64. $6.00 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. re 00 . 
bade Rtrcthaen waved oaths ec kee ie We ae Pag 
outh’s Companion ......... 50 
‘ ( $4.85 
Regular’ pricé sg vec ones 85.50 ! Save 65¢ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 . 
Meoer n Priscilla . 5 re e Breton 2.00 ae 
Shristinn) Herald rcs. oedetee 
: $4.60 
Regular price ............$6.00J Save $1.40 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. #2, 2 on Both 
Pictorial Review! Gera oct ae cle 
$2.85 
Regular price ............$3.50) Save 65c 
e ae MUSIC MAGAZINE. B2. a Both 
cuth’s: Compwamion i. 5.2 sk. Se 
: $4.00 
REM UIATVTIClTS F< sr. cae a St. 50 Save 50c 
eee MUSIC MAG JAZINE. $2.00 Both 
ivistian Herald (52 issues 2.00 
es $3.25 
Regularhprices. ¢ sich iam ae $4.00) Save 75¢ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 
Suecess (the human _ interest Both 
HiASAZAMO Ie nes CO. ROR 2.50 $3.25 
Résular prices... :stee ss $4. Saree 
RTUDE aa MAGAZINE. $2. erat Both 
oday's Tfousewife ......... 
$2.10 
Regular price ............$38.00) Save 90c 
oe MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 Both 
CSIBNEr, Farr enretic seat erai 
A $3.00 
Regular’ price Gee sae see a8 53.507 Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.$2.00) — Both 
Woman's Home Companion... 1.50 
$3.25 
Regular price «oss eke s hep ovOOy) > Save 25¢ 
aed MUSIC, MAGAZINE. $2 2.00 Both 
Oy: Hille * Se eteais eerie aie sae 0 
7 $3.50 
Regular price ....,.......$4.00) Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC Sai: RMR 200) . Both 
Modern’ Prisettla: 1.3 oa Sai) 203s « .00 
5 $3.40 
Regtlar price. proces es ox $4.00) Save 60c 
a MUSIC MAGAZINE fk 2 eae Both 
MeCaligs siictetd Samp gaierets Writes 
$2.35 
Regular price Save 65c 
ETUDE MUSIC 0 Both 
Pith Binditp eee. ee ete ahs 
i99 “3 $2.50 
Regular price Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. a Both 
American Magazine ......... 
i # $4.25 
Regular iprich ss <.mincs «> ate $4.50) Save 25c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. #2, - Both 
People’s Home Journal:..... $2.65 
Regular price ............$8.00) Save 35c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINB.$2.00) goth 
Delines tori areas ons ten 2.00 $3.50 
Regular price ............$4.00) Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 Both 
Sunset (the ‘great Pacific L 
Monthly) ©... ligseer 2-12 42.00 >. $3.50 
S 1.00 
Regular | pric® 125154) ban 2 a $4.50 are> 
BTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 Both 
Collier's (52. issues) the Na- ot 
tional Weekly Mcalackiwek ne 2.00 > $3.50 
Save 50 
Regularcprice/vircnn wserse ak $4.00 Orsi 


The following magazines may be added to 
any club listed above at the prices quoted: 


Saturday: Bvehing Post/.2--3.:... 42% ~$2.00 
Ladies’) Home JOurnal — 5.5 cher cies savetebenets 1.00 
Country . Gent bem pn Mose) fast rubs epee eke 1.00 


Above prices do not include Canadian 
or foreign postage. 


Premium Workers 


Ilave you received your 1925 Premium 
Catalog? 
will send a copy to you. Many splendid at- 
tractive and useful gifts can be secured 
by taking Erupe Mustc Macazine sub- 
scriptions and many a musical friend will 
be glad to give you a subscription if you 
will introduce our journal. See announce- 
ment on inside back cover. 


If not, drop us a card and we - 


Professional 4 
Director 


EASTERN 


CARL. VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
139 West 97th Street New Yo 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


Conservatory D. 
faculty of ten enh 
intown, Pa., suburb of] 


Piano School i 
Lesohetizky Method — 
Potsdam, | 


School of Musie and A : 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Dir 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87t! 


MRs. A. M. 
Piano School and Conser 
120 West 72nd St. N 


Denver, ©) 


Brond St. Conservatory of Must 
C0 M B S (Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Di 
SYSTEM. Improved Music Stu 
D U NN | N G beginners. Normal 
AUTHORITY ON VOICE EDUCA 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR OPER. 
FAB R | Baker Bldg., Phila. Carnegie Hall, Ne 
GUICHARD. Lon ee 4 
‘ofessional \ ' 
Mrs. M. B. Piano Instru ) 
MOU LTON 30 8. 2ist St. 
boreety concert pian: | 
PRETTYLEAF sss 
Bi Bing St., Lewisto 
rsonal instruction by R 
Beharwenka at ray He 
Arts, Pa An Ave., ral R650. oaisaeaee ig ae Mn 
CONSERVATORY OF MUS 
T R E NT 0) N: modern institution with a strony 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, | 
CHARLES Correspondence. Instructi 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody 
Tuition for each course is ‘I'wenty pone ayable one 
advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, fornia, Penn 
Vs. 
y | R G | Lie ScHOOL OF MUSTO 
510 West End Ave, “New J 
CONSERVATORY 70 Ins’ 
Poteet College. 59tb year. 4 
CHICAGO Suis a 
Violin, prekive| Theory, P. 8. M. 
Chicago. | 
Bu isHED 1867. high 
CINCINNATI 22sce"" tia) 
Students. 650 Teacheil| 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, | 
ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher's Tr:| 
E D DY Classes in Dunnin, BER gig of "of Improved | 
W. Sandusky pes eB alleto ani 
K N OX Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog free. Wm. F. Bentley. ptilh 
Send 50c for Pupils’ Lesso! 
ment and Record Book. 
information and circular. 523-6 Fine Arta Bl 
Robert Wall, Director 
1359 Vine St., 
CONVERSE PN | EPS 
CONVERSE COLLEGES 
A Pipe Organ Instructor for Pianil 
for the Pipe Orga 
By JAMES H. Pee 
knowledge of the instriiment) 
An instruction book of great worth, | 
that anyone with a knowledge of the 
could use thic work for the study 
though it is not so intended by the aut} 
par ticularly. Naturally a teacher sh¢ 
are cases when a teacher is not availa 
cannot be afforded. : | 
1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST, 


1827-31 3. Broad St. Philadelph 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 4 
MAESTRO 
European Opportunities for Fin'shed 
ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 72 ‘tinue Ave.y Bostod 
Studio—Sternberg School 
Philad 
RI ESBERG F. Ww. Piano Instruction bi 
V E 0 Counterpoint and Mustcak Form. 
: WESTERN : y 
AM FE R | C AN Piano, Pe Organ, Violi: ' 
Kimball Hal | a 
Conservatory of Music | 
D ET R 0 IT CONEER AE OF MUSIC | 
Finds, Lescheti: 
Oonservatory of Music : ot 
T0 MLINSON ANNA M. Pupil of Le: 
Normal Training Classes. 
aR 
WESTERN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 1 
SOUTHERN 
a 4] 
Graded Material; 
Designed to give a good workis| 
ing explanaticns and directions so ‘i 
organ withcut the aid of a teacher, é¢ 
be secured whenever possible, but 
| | 
Price $1.25 
' PHILADELPHIA, PA, — 


DE 


FORTIETH 
of Individual Instruction 


cs taught from the elementary to the 
rtistic standard. Pedagogy and Normal 
4 ¢ Course for Teachers. Degrees conferred. 
orts keep the Director personally informed 
progress—Dauily Supervision shows you how 


t 


and Accredited ‘Three-Year Courses in Public 
ificates issued upon completion of Course, witho 


us Buildings 


] 
Illustrated Year 


Training Courses 
for Teachers 
Faculty of 56 
Specialists in 

all departments 


gh Musical Institute, Inc. 
ellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Muste 
Conter 
of the 
South 


r system of special 
ming and «ssist- 
cess of gradu- 
itions. Special 
ho wish to enter pro- 
. Largest, most 


Languages. -Schoo) 
formal Course’ under 
Laborato 


i 
es. Wifty public anc 
itals every session 

serchestras. Modern com- 
for women students, 
nlervutany time, Wr 

formation. 


SOWLES, Director 
Lou sville, Ky. 


PEABOD 


bt ‘ 
Inpro 


| eta 


7 


T RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


SS Gs 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


, Medium Voice. Price 45 cents 


Yo OMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 


YEAR 


A School of Public Performance 


‘Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance 


to work. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Orches- 
tras offer exceptional privilege of orchestra routine 
and accompaniment. Reciprocal relations 


wit 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


School Music Supervision. 
ut further examination. 


Pennsylvania Standard 


Dormitories for Women 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 


Book Free 


Offices, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 


Philadelphia 
Musical Academy 
and Branches 
_ Highest standards of musical instruction. 
inent Faculty. ar Training, Theory, 
tion, History of Music and Teacher’s ‘lraining 
Courses. 55th season. 


I°'m- 


Write for catalog. 


| CHARLTON LEWIS MURPHY 
/ Managing Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


Can) 


Sc D> D) 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


Will Conduct Master Classes 


June 29 to August 1, 1925 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


John J. Hattstaedt, Pres.—KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


err 


EEPY HOLLOW TUNE-— sy ricHARD KOUNTZ—The Beautiful Song that so 


Quickly Won the Favor of Thousands—-NOW ON VICTOR RECORDS—Sung by Elsie Baker 


your Local Victor Dealer to play it for you—This is a Song you will enjoy possessing in your Record Library 


SLEEPY HOLLOW TUNE is Published in the following Arrangements: 


VOCAL SOLO, Low Voice. . Price 45 cents 
THREE PART CHORUS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES.. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Music Publishers and Dealers, 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Zeckwer -Hahn 


Composi- | 


a) Gee) 


it SSP s1 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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The CurtisanstituteotMusic «| 


Founded by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 


A national institution offering a thorough musical education by the fore- 
most artists of distinguished accomplishment 


cA Statement by Mrs. Bok: | us 


T is my aim that earnest students shall acquire a thor- 

ough musical education, not learning only to sing or 
play, but also the history of music, the laws of its mak- 
ing, languages, ear-training and music appreciation. 
| They shall learn to think and to express their thoughts, 
against a background of quiet culture, with the stimulus 
of personal contact with artist-teachers who represent H i 
the highest and finest in their art. GThe aim is for el igee 
quality of the work rather than quick, is results. 


“arn rus Gat Ry 2 eae aa 


A full catalog is at the disposal of anyone addressing 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
JOUN GROLLE, Director 
Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mme. Delia Valeri 


FAMOUS VOICE TEACHER of New York City 


MIXED QUARTETTE. .12 cents 12 cents 


ORCHESTRA. .35 cents 


MEN’S QUARTETTE 
12 cents 
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NOTICE—TEACHERS 


USING THE “JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ SYSTEM OF FUNDAMENTAL TRAINING” AR 
EARNING FROM $200 to $600 MONTHLY. ARE YOU? a 


If not—Write to us for booklet describing this system of Normal Training 


MR. WILLIAMS is the author of 


“NOTHING EASIER” or ‘‘Adventures of Ten Little Fingers in Mother Goose Land.’’ (Schirmer) If you have used any of these books and liked them you would enjoy a 


“TUNES FOR TINY TOTS’ (Presser) 
“‘CHILD’S FIRST MUSIC BOOK” (Schirmer) 
“FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO” (Presser) 


Did you read the splendid series of articles that appeared in ‘“‘THE ETUDE” for Jan., Feb. BECOME TEACHERS. 
Mar., Apr., and May issues, entitled “WHAT TO TEACH AT THE VERY FIRST LESSONS”? Pere Vereen via 


FREE :—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the grand staff—sent absolutely free upon request. 


ITINERARY 
NEW YORK CITY ore fink ee eo Orme Feb. 16 to Feb. 28 PRILADEEPITVA. oS yocden esoma caer te Mar. 2 to Mar. 
PROVIDENCGEDR. Te Sayena). de. creak ieee Mar. 16 to Mar. 28 CHICAGO 205 cago 8 Oo) te ict eee ne OEE April | to Apri 


PACIFIC COAST CITIES, SPRING AND SUMMER OF 1925 
Each Class will be of two weeks’ duration (daily class lessons of two hours each). Early enrollment is urged as the size of all classes will be limited. 


Booklet describing the Course in detail sent upon request. Address 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS SYSTEM OF FUNDAMENTAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE 


P. O. BOX 216, TRINITY STATION, NEW YORK CITY 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 
The University of Rochester 


ERNEST BLOCH 


will conduct 


Five Master Courses 


Each Course One Week—Five 2 Hour Sessions 
Teaching Methods—Practical Harmony—Style—Form—Fugue 


BEGINNING FEBRUARY 2nd, 1925 


For Information Address Secretary-Manager 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


of! 
‘MUSIC 


No. 1 
~ 8 DeWitt Park 
== Ithnen, N. Y. 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of Regents. 
All branches of music taught. Unusual advantages 
in Concert work. Normal Training Classes. -Prac- 
tice teachers available. Master Courses with 
world-famous artists in all departments. Eleven 
buildings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym- 
nasium, Studio and Administration Buildings. Year 
Book sent on request. 


For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


FOUNDED BY JEANNETTE M. THURBER 
Only Conservatory chartered by Congress 
Fortieth Season 
Complete, Conservative, Classical, 
Musical Education 
Solfeggio (best sight reading method) 
basic foundation of all musical studies, introduced 
in this Conservatory in 1885, still taught as in the 

Paris Conservatoire. 
Ad. Sec’y, 126 West 79th St., N. Y. City 


Two, three and four year courses begin with 
opening of Fall Term, September 25. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


INTERNATIONAL MUAGNAL AGENCY 


MRS. BABCOCK 


3 wie Private Our 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- Teens pr 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. iy Sepa 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements rip ake in scores 
ina of eities 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Beane throughout 
music country 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 
Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier 
SPECIAL COURSES Exkwest srupenTs OF ALL GRADES 


For all particulars address: Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 


For Circulars, address 


D. THOMPSON, Managing Director 


212 West 59th St., New York City 
Circle 5329 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


OF PIANOFORTE 


profit by joining one of Mr. Williams’ NORMAL CLASSES FOR 
OF PIANOFORTE AND TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES FOR PIA 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and AR 
148-150 Riverside Drive Ralfe Leech Sterner, Dire 
New York’s Oldest Music School 


° 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this Insti 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoeving, Frederick i ak 
and other celebrated masters. 


Individual instruction. Entrance at any time. SEVERAL FREE AND 
TIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION. Dormitorig 


School Building. A real home for music students. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates. 
Concert every Thursday night. Vocal, Piano, Violin and all Instruments. % 
School Music Dept. Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Dancing and Langue 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


¢ 


I R G I PIANO CONSERVA Kc 
A MASTER SCHOO 
| 3am sEasoN | -YOU ARE WELCOME |~ now oper 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR _ 20w.7zno sr, NEW 


CATALOG PHONE: ENDICOTT 1137 | 


FEEL MUSIC 
KNOW MUSIC 
PLAY MUSIC 


Special Student Classes begin Septem- 
ber 22nd, 
Correspondence Courses in Musical 
Pedagogy. 
Musicianship and Piano Playing for 
‘eachers. 
3} ght Singing without “Do re mi,” 
“Intervals,” “‘Numbers.” 
Normal Teachers in every State. 
Send for Catalogue or call for demonstration. 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue, (30th St.), New York City 
Phone Madison Square 9069 


FRANK a | 


Send for catalogue 


-College of Fine Arts= Evangelists 
Syracuse University 


Harold L. Butler, Dean Piano Playi 
— By GEORGE S. SCHULE 
MME. TINA LERNER PRICE, $1.00 7, 


Piano Master Class Every Pianist Will Find This an] 
Helpful Work—Full of Interesti: 
ick Hints on Effective Hymn PI 
My ery often the playing of hymns 

VLADIMIR: SHAVITCH |] |) written is not exey nor neces aa 
r A The effect of the singing of the four part 
Master Class in Conducting the main thought in ‘the mind of tk 
Ten Weexs Becrnninc Marcu 2 ? not the cuestion of how many notes the) 
nes & ' left hand shall play, or whether the 

is, or is not, phy sically easy. 

This book gives numerous illustrat 
how te adapt real‘piano accompani ne) 
tunes. This is an interesting subject 
and this book will help those’ who sl 
more proficient in playing religious so 


Six Wrexs Becinninc Marcu 2 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music, 
Four-year courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 
Special certificate courses. Special students may 
enter at any time. Dormitory with 42 practice 
pianos reserved for women music students, Four 
pipe organs. WRITE FOR CATALOG. | the piano accompaniment is lacking. 


The Courtright Oldestand mostpracticalsystem. THEODORE PRESS : 


A great opportunity for teachers 7. = 
System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited Music Publishers and Dea z 
1710-12-14 Chestnut St., PH. 


field. Write for particulirs of 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport,Conn. 
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Bramat he set so" gpa June 29 to August 8 (Six Weeks) Establiched 1967 : 
SUMMER FACULT Y== : 

s 


rof, Leopold Auer Herbert Witherspoon William S. Brady Richard Hageman | 


Violin Meo. of the World Famous Singer and Teacher Celebrated Vocal Instructor Noted Coach and Accompanist {5} 


gei Klibansky Percy Grainger Isaac Van Grove W. Otto Miessner = 


rnationally Famous Renowned Pianist Conductor Chicago Opera Notable Authority on Public School |E} 
Vocal Teacher Celebrated Opera Coach Music ES 
to ° e e@ ik 
arence Hinkle Leon Sametini Clarence Eddy Carl Busch E 
a’s Foremost Soprano Renowned Violinist and Teacher Dean of American Organists Illustrious Composer and Theorist ES 


And the Regular Faculty of Over 100 Brilliant Artist-teachers 3 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 5 


hers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory and Doctor of E 
ory will be conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals who have the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. py 
tails in Summer Catalog. Complete summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. |Fi 


Kd 

R 

¢ Unexcelled Normal Courses in—Piano, Remarkable Courses in—Expression and | |& 

sic, Lyceum and Chautauqua, Movie Violin, Vocal, Expression and Dramatic Art, Musical Theory and Com- 5 
Picture Organ, Languages Dramatic Art position, Opera Coaching, Accompanying ; 
4 

| 

Professor Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and ( 

Mr. Eddy have each consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, arefound to possess the greatest | 

gil for playing or singing. Free Scholarship Application Blank on Request: 2) 

ormitory Accommodations Fall Session Opens September 14 Complete Catalog on Request , 
Fy 

A 

Chicago Musical FELIX BOROWSKI, President |! 

. Van Buren Street, (cae Buide) Chicago, Il. CARL D. KINSEY, Manager | 
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SIGHT READING 


MADE EASY FOR PIANISTS 


PIANISTS can become perfect sight 

readers by studying my course on 
“The Art of Sight Reading.” Sight read- 
ing is not a ‘‘gift’’ and is within the reach 
of all pianists—beginners and advanced. 
It tells you of the difficulties of sight reading 
and how overcome—method of reading and 
practice—faults made and how rectified — 
how to play accompaniments at sight—etc. 


: ARTS BUILDING,.CHICAGO INCORPORATED 


laid out $50,000.00 last 

ar to its advanced students 
mw the teaching, they did in 
ty-one Chicapo Neiphborhood 
_ This enabled them to con- 
studies with the renowned 
ers of its Faculty. ‘ More 
dios are being planned, 
vill offer similar opportunities 


(incinnati onservatory LMlusic 


59TH YEAR 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


Intensive six weeks’ courses giving credit toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 


Instruction in Orchestral Instruments and in organization of School Orchestras 


Affiliation with the University of Cincinnati provides a complete course for Public 
School Music Supervisors 


Complete Course of 5 lessons by mail, $5.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Refund made 


ie Ideal Home Department on the campus for students from a distance 
ested, write for details. DANFORD HALL avenue” CHICAGO Send for Summer Announcement to BERTHA BAUR, Director 
PERCY FULLINWIDER Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., and Oak St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


Pen a Detroit Conservatory of Music 


A MASTER TEACHER 
Unusual opportunity for the  se- 3 | ey Francis L, York, M. A., President 
rs ie ys st ear Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-President 


rious student of violin. Write for 
Students May Enter NOW Finest Conservatory in the West 


free catalog and information. 
EE EEE eee Offers earnest students courses of study based upon the best modern educa- 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean. 
tional principles. Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, & 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


IN arcs abn OF MUSIC 
ECATUR, ILLINOIS 


nmusic. Courses leading to 
’ ree, Diploma, and Certifi- 
0 cid Violin, , Public School 
( ds and Music Ki rgarten Methods, 


sent free upon request 


Public School Music and Drawing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred, 
Many Free Advantages. Desirable boarding accommodations. Catalog free 
on request. 


Free Bulletin- 


eres courses and advantages, 


A distinctively higher rates A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in % 
school, Ideal location on the shore o all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music Course, 
Lake Michigan, iminediately adjacent Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and Address JAS. H. BELL, Sec’ y, Dept.7, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, Fron View Conservatory Blag. 
me to Chicago, Private instruction in Th PR MOO Disininaa Midis Decrees warded, 
vocal and instrumental, class instrue- cory. 4 Jertificates, iplomas au CErees - 
in theoretical music. Liberal Dormitories. Free Catalog. 
Arts studies without extra expense. Address IF YOU WISH TO EARN MON EY IN 


Address- VETER LUTKIN, Dean 


“VO2 Music Mall, Evanston. TIL CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Minneapolis School of Music 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


Appletan, Wisconsin 


YOUR SPARE TIME, WRITE FOR 
THE PLAN WE HAVE TO OFFER. 
Subscription Department 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


§ THINK OF SUMMER MUSIC STUDY! Make your plane early. 
and Col Announcements in THE ETUDE will help you in seeking 
dvantages you desire. 


WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director 
60-62 Eleventh St., So, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Faculty of European and American Artist Teachers. 
Year Book Free on Request 


°S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
WARREN, OHIO 


A ‘Only University of Music in the World 


ght on the daily lesson plan :: Special Music Supervisors Course 
‘registering for Summer Course for 1925 and Regular Course for 1925-26 | er Write for Catalog 
on application 0 LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed six dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
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Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, Adda C, Eddy, 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Mrs. H. R. Watkini, 
5011 Worth St., 136 W. Sandusky Ave., 825 Orchestra Bldg., 124 East 11th St.) 
Chicago, Il. Oklahoma City, Ok 


Dallas, Texas, Bellefontaine, Ohio 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 


Mrs. Dunning has the distinction of being 
the originator of the Dunning System of 
Improved Music Study. This System has 
the endorsement of numerous leading 


Gladys Marsalis Glenn Carrie Munger Long, musical educators of the world and_ its Virgina Ryan, Mrs, Beatrice 8. Eijj) 
1605 Tyler St., 608 Fine Arts Bldg., tremendous success bespeaks its merits. 940 Park Ave., Kidd-Key Cons.,|/) 


Amarillo, Texas, Chicago, Ill. New York City, Sherman, Texasy 


THE DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 


Normal Classes as Follows: 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS—Class information upon re- MRS. TRAVIS SEDBERRY GRIMLAND—June and July 
quest. Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. at Memphis, Tenn.; August at [Little Rock, Ark. For 
KATHARINE M. ARNOLD—Classes open January 12 to information, address 5712 Belmont Aye., Dallas, Texas. 
June 15; 1925. 93 Madison Ave., Tiffin, Ohio. MAUD ELLEN’ LITTLEFIELD—3309 “Troost Ave., 
ALLIE E. BARCUS—Spring classes, Ft. Worth, Texas; Kansas City, Me. Normal, January 5, 1925. 
Summer classes, It. Worth and Southwestern Univer- CARRIE MUNGER LONG—608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
} : sity, Georgetown, Texas. Address, 1006 College Ave., [ll.; Normal classes, January, Chicago; Spring, Dallas, 
bg ee ‘ Kt. Worth, Texas. Texas; June, July and August, 1925, Chicago. . 
; ; |} Mrs, Jean Warren Carrick, sr Eph REED BARLOW—48 George St., New Bern, HARRIET BACON MACDONALD—2825 Orchestra Bldg., 
al 160 E, 68th St., N.C. August, 1925, at A’sheville, N. C. Chicago, Ill, March 12 at Albuquerque, N. M.. June 
\ 4 Portland, Ore, MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK—Normal classes, Febru- Ist at Dallas, Texas; July 6th at Cleveland, Ohio; Houston\.exat 
i ary, June and September. 160 E. 68th St., Portland, August 10th at Detroit, Mich. 3 ay 
Ore. MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN—Class information upon 
DORA A. CHASE—Classes starting January 5, 1925, Pouch request. 61 North 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 
Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON—5011 Worth St., Dal- 
BEULAH BUTCHER CROWELL—6219 Creston Ave., las, Texas. Spring classes at Dallas; July and August 
f Pinelawn, St. Louis, Mo. at Denver, Colo, Z : , 
ADDA C. EDDY—136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, VIRGINIA RYAN— 940 Park Ave., New York City. Nor- 
i Ohio, January; Cincinnati Conservatory, June. mal classes starting January 15, 1925 


ences iamiar ale LA MRS. STELLA SEYMOUR—1219 Gz urden St., San Antonio, 
MRS. BEATRICE S. EIKEL—Classes starting January and Peraeee Normal classes starting January. 8 gael ane 22, 


September. Kidd-Key Conservatory, Sherman, Texas. 1925. 
MISS. IDA GARDNER — Class information upon request. ISOBEL M. TONE—626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles 
15 West Sth St., Tulsa, Okla. Calif.; Normal class June, 1925. , ale © 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN—1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, MRS. S. Te VAN NORT—Normal classes starting February 
i Texas, February, 1925. Summer classes at Albuquerque, 1 and June 1, 1925. 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 
i N. M., Boulder, Colo: and Amarillo, Texas. MRS. H. R. WATKINS—Dunning class in Normal School 
2 60 'O. GLOVER—Class information upon request. at Edmond, Okla. Address 124 East 11th St., Okla- 
1825 Gorman St., Waco, Texas. homa City, Oklahoma. 
| Mrs, Travis Sedberry Grimland, THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS of Music have found in the Dunning System for Beginners as taught in the Mrs. Zella E. And] 
5712 Belmont Ave., five weeks’ normal course by the originator and her assistants, the very essence of success for a life work. Leonard Bldg!) 


Dallas, Texas, 


Spokane, Was} 


The Dunning System Normal teachers are leading 
musical instructors and conduct their respective normal 
classes throughout the United States. This extension 
work presents opportunities for piano teachers or 
prospective teachers in all parts of the country to 
take up this successful system. 

This course makes you a Specialist—an Author- 
ity. Your success as a teacher is assured, with an 
income from $2,000 to $6,000 a year. Can you afford 
not to possess this systematized method of instruction 
which will increase 100 per cent. the standard of 
efficiency among your old pupils and bring you a 
larger following of new ones? 


naa eat — Information and took upon jenitesh2 furnished by - . ace 

Dora A, Ct atharine M. Arnold Us Isobel M. Tone, : ; 
Pouch Gallery, 93 Madison Ave., Secretary Address ¥ 469 Grand View St,, 7: pated | 
345 Clinton Ave., Tiffin, Ohio, 8 West 40th Street, New York City Los Angeles, Cal. Wase.tPoud 
rooklyn, N.Y, . ; 4 j 


Mrs. Stella H, Seymour, Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, Maudellen Littlefield, Miss Ida Gardner, Eli ett 
eit 2 1219 Garden St., 61 North 16th St.. 3309 Troost Ave., 15 West 5th St., 48 ee ae 
San Antonio, Texas, Portland, Ore, Kansas City,*Mo. Tulsa, Okla. New Bern, N. ie) 


SASS 


| “Musical Terms 


List No. 13 


L. 
ando—In a playful manner. 

With simplicity. 
Always. 
‘In a serious manner, © 
curved line indicating legato. 
‘ithout. ; 
composition in several move- 
written according to a more or 
nite form in regard to the har- 
tionship of the subjects or 


/a spirited manner. 

Very detached tones. 

Referring to piano) the “soft” 
r pedal. (Referring to violin) 
ece of metal or wood placed 
idge to muffle the tone. 


Letter Box 


orn Bruny: 
IT have only received the Erupp 
rar IT am yery fond of it, indeed, 
month wait for it eagerly. I 
if to all my musical friends. Do 
hat some time you could have a 
that the readers overseas could 
do not get Thy Lrupy in time to 
' mtests. As I have no friends or 
: 4 America L wonder if one of your 

ould write to me? 

m your friend, 
Bryn LittLp (Age 15), 

: Marble Arch. 
ia Hlobson St., 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
he JUNIOR Wrupr held a contest 
S last spring, but the time given 
#~ enough for some of the far- 
so this contest will be held 
ouncements will appear soon. 


for my fingers 

what I call my “gyimn;” 
ae 
make my fingers grow up strong 
make me 7 


P with 


Died, Brussels, 1024 


composer of opera in our day. 
Boheme,” “Ia Tosca,” and 
” Edueated at tre Conserva- 
is works are notable for their 
and dramatic qualities. 


Property of 


Etude Portrait Scries 


JENANZAS 


: kg 


‘a 
Da AKI ; ee 


SONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Lester and the Four Giants 


By Rena Idella Carver 


One day Lester heard music and ran to 
see where it came from. A_ beautiful 
princess was driving past, and she was 
playing some instrument and _ singing. 
After that every time Lester saw her pass 
he would say to himself: “How I wish I 
could serve this lovely young princess!” 
At last he went to the palace gate. 

“What can you do?” asked the 
keeper. 

“I am willing to do anything which the 
king may need to have done,” answered 
Lester. Then the gatekeeper sent him to 
the palacekeeper, who asked the same ques- 
tion, and Lester made the same answer as 
before. So the keeper told the king, who 
said, “Bring him to me.’ When he saw 
Lester, he said, “So you would like to 
serve the princess? Now I will test you. 
In the bottom of the Sea of Perfect Play- 
ing there lies a string of smooth scales, 
like enchanted pearls. If you will bring 


gate- 


them to me you shall serve my daughter, 
the princess, and I may make you governor 
over one of my provinces, who knows?” 
And King Harmony laughed to himself. 

Lester was delighted, and started on his 
journey. At length, just ahead of him, he 
saw a giant, and he said: “What a large 
giant you are!” 

“Ves, I have need to be both large and 
strong. Evenness is my name, because I 


- A Dolls’ 


can play so eyenly; and, if you are going 
to try to get the string of enchanted pearls 
made of even scales, you will need me, so 
I would better go along with you,” 
answered the giant. 

Farther on, Lester thought he saw a 
round stone, but it was another giant. 
The first giant said, “We will need that 
giant, for he knows how to get a perfect 
legato with voice or instrument.” : 

The giant awoke, and replied, “I think 
T will go with you.” 

Soon Lester spied a great giant sitting 
in the middle of the road with cotton in 
his ears. “I stuffed cotton in my ears to 
shut off some of the sounds about me. I 
can hear so well that anything but absolute 
clearness is torture to me,” sighed the 
giant. « 

“Will you not come with us? We need 
your help,’ cried Lester. So the good 
natured giant went along. And soon Lester 
saw another one. 

“THe is the speed giant. He can go faster 
than an airship and play like greased 
lightning. I hope he will go along with 
us,’ exclaimed the first giant. The new 
giant promised to go along. 

When they reached the sea and rowed out 
to the deep water, Lester got the necklace 
of enchanted pearls made of major and 
minor scales. Then they rowed back to 
the shore. As soon as they landed, the 
giant who could hear so well said that 
the people in the palace were talking of 
a grand festival. So Lester sped away 
on the shoulders of the giant who could 
travel so fast. Just before the festival 
Lester gave the pearls to the king. He 
was so pleased that he gave Lester the 
office of serving Queen Melody. When the 
old king died, Lester was made King 
Harmony and he and Queen Melody had 
the most musical country in the world. 


Concert 


By Marie A. Kiraly 


Some of my pupils, after having studied 
a composition, would go on to new ones 
and let the old ones “go stale.” They 
felt, somehow, that, when the lesson for 
the week had been practiced, they had done 
their duty. One pupil said, “Whenever 
we have company I play my old pieces. 
Mother always likes to have me play for 
them.” “But,” I replied, “aren’t you 
ashamed to play pieces that you only half 


remember?” She hung her head and said 
nothing. 
“Playing for others”’—evidently — that 


was one way of keeping up a repertoire. 


I, therefore, suggested to all my pupils, 
that every few days they prepare a “pro- 
gram” and give a concert to their dolls. 
One doll might be Hofmann; one, Pader- 
ewski; one, Leginska; and so on, naming 
each doll after a famous pianist. This, I 
explained, would make them feel that they 
had a very critical audience, so that they 
would need careful practice in order to 
have a presentable program. 

My little pupils readily grasped this 
suggestion, with the result that every now 
and then they give me a report of their 
“concerts,” 


A 
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An Ambitious Lad 


By Marion B. Matthews 


Said a lad from Havana, who played on 
the harp, 


“Tam making mistakes, I must learn 
to BE; 

lor if I don’t rectify errors like that, 

I am sure my performance will fall 
very b. 

But with 4 playing, a tone sweet and 
pure, 


And no further mistakes, I’ll succeed, I 
am sure.” 


Question Box 


Dear JUNIOR Brupe: 

I would like to know if there are any 
Wagner or Wagnerian Societies in this coun- 
try that are devoted to the study and history 
of Wagner and his operas. J am 14 years of 
age, and am clarineftist in the Junior High 
Symphony Orchestra of this city. I never 
tire of reading of Wagner and 


Society, I would appreciate it greatly if you 
would please advise where I could obtain in- 
formation on these societies. 
GworGe pul. BuNcwrer (Age 14,), 
Texas. 

Answer—Such societies existed in great 
humbers at one time but have gradually died 
out. 


Puzzle Corner 
Musical Cross-Word Puzzle 


VERTICAL 
1. The measurement of rhythm. 
3. A term meaning “end.” 
5. An ornament in music. 


3 

5 

7. A term meaning “slowly.” 

9. A musical term meaning “slow.” 


HORIZONTAL 


1. A musical sound. 

2. A sign giving pitch to notes. 
4. A pronoun. 

6. A preposition. 

8. A fast scale or passage. 


10. A horrible noise. 

11, A character representing a tone. 

12. Part of thé staff. 

13. Part of the piano. 

14. A line measuring time. 

15. Part of the body used in playing the 
piano, 
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Results Tell— 


PRE-EMINENT PIANO 
TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios 


By James Francis Cooke 


In Continually Increasing Quanti- 
ties. There Must be a Good Reason 


This immensely successful 
work starts the student with far 
more elemental steps than 
other books, makes every phase 
clear, and rises to the very top- 
notch in technical attain- 
ment. 


Emphatically endorsed by GABRILLOWITCH, 
LHEVINNE, ROSENTHAL, JONAS, BACHAUS, 
GOODSON and thousands of successful teachers. 


” 


We will gladly send you a copy “On Sale 
PRICE, $1.50 POSTPAID 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
“1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL, FOR SALE 


or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


MUSIC STORE in largest California city, 
busy &treet, leased location, splendid oppor- 
tunity; $7,000 will handle; investigate. 
Louis, eare of Tun Hruph, 


VOR SALE—Progressive Series of Piano 
lessons, consisting 144 Theoty lessons, 100 
Studies, 100 Dxercises, 75 Pieces. Good con- 
dition. $90. H, V., care of Tum Erupn. 


FOR SALE—Symphony Orchestra library, 
$100, Cost many hundred dollars. Address, 
Tt. E., care of Tum Brupy for List. 


BAND LEADER WANTED—Conduct a 
clothes cleaning and pressing shop and teach 
band on the side. Also opening for a printer. 
Write H. R, Cowan, Richland, Mo. 


BANDMASTER, Composer, Arranger, de- 
sires position in Florida. College, High, Muni- 
cipal, Masonic. Will organize. Director, 123 
Rutledge Ave., Hast Orange, New Jersey. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY AND 
COMPOSITION—Simple, practical, thorough, 
under persoual instruction of Dr, Wooler; no 
substitute teachers. Small monthly paymeuts. 


Musical manuscripts corrected. Music _com- 
posed, send poem, price reasonable. Write 
for prospectus. Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc., 


171 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chieago, I. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
sound, practical method. 
of Hollins College, Va.), 
Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MUSIC COMPOSED to words, song, piano, 
orchestra arranging. H. A. Sontag, 1802 
Chestnut St,. Milwaukee, Wisc. 


HUNDRED 


WMARMONY by a 
Carl Hoffman (late 
W. Ashmead 


oo 
vo 


PROFESSIONAL 
CARDS printed to order, postpaid, fifty 
cents, Two hundred programs, dollar fifty. 
Roe, Art Printer, Weidman, Mich. 


VIOLINS—I make 


ONE 


‘em; sweet, soulful, 
melotoned; finest quality instruments since 
Stradivarius’ days. Get details now. John 
hehto, 935 West 14th St., San-Pedro, Calif. 
Fa lahlanatehea lions snared ckotenapinmnanier-eseete Pw eerde 

VIQLIN STRINGS for Soloists and Pro- 
fessionals. Read what well-known artists 
say about them—try them—and yon, too, will 
use no others! Bert Brehmer, Rutland, Ver- 
mont. 


JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Junior Etude Contest ! 

Tur Junior Etupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original story or essay and answers 
to puzzles. 

‘Subject for story or essay this month, 
“The value of  ear-training.” Must 
contain not over one hundred and _ fifty 
words, Any boy or girl under fifteen 
years of age may compete, whether a sub- 
scriber or not. 

All contributions must be received at the 
Junior Erupe office, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, before January 20. 
Names of prize winners and their contri- 
butions will be published in the April 
issue. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
corner of paper and your address on upper 
right corner. If your contribution takes 
more than one sheet of paper do this on 
cach sheet. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above conditions will not be con- 
sidered. 

(When schools or clubs are competing 
please have a preliminary contest first and 
send only the best five to the JUNtIor 
ErupE Contest.) 


THE STUDY OF HARMONY 
(Prize Winner) , 

The study of harmony is exceedingly val- 
uable to all music students. It not only 
facilitates sight-reading and the recognition 
of key signatures, but it also teaches one 
to transpose music quickly and accurately, 
should necessity demand it, Tarmony helps 
the student to analyze his pieces and to un- 
derstand them more thoroughly, With a 
thorough understanding a better interpreta- 
tion and success naturally follow. A higher 
appreciation of all music is acquired in this 
way. This study often inspires a talented 
pupil with the desire to compose music by 
which he may later become renowned. Some 
students imagine that the study of harmony 
js dull and uninteresting; but I have found 
it very interesting and a great helm in many 
ways. 

Mary HuizApetH Becw (Age pee 


THE STUDY OF HARMONY 
(Prize Winner) 

Harmony is the agreement or consonance 
of two or more simultaneous sounds, and the 
art of combining sounds 
treating these chords according to certain 
rules. This study is entirely essential to 
musical education. In the study of harmony 
one learns about the fundamental and derived 
chords, of tones foreign to the harmony, and 
of the elements of composition. In conserva- 
tories of music harmony is considered one of 
‘the most important studies. I realize that 
to be a successful musician I must be thor- 
ough in harmony. 3 

Lou Ernuestinn Buck (Age 14), 
Texas. 


THE STUDY OF HARMONY 
(Prize Winner) 

Harmony is invaluable to the musician. 
It gives understanding: and by possessing 
understanding one is able to bring out all 
the beauty im) music, and also is able to criti- 
cise both masterpieces and inferior compo- 
sitions. It creates interest. Since I have 
studied harmony I cannot but have a new 
interest in every bit of music. I have learned 
to memorize quickly by means of remember- 
ing the chords and intervals, and I also read 
better at sight, on the same account, Har- 
mony stimulates the musical imagination, cul- 
tivates the musical taste, sharpens the ear, 
and is first aid) in emergencies. At a recital 
a pupil forgot the closing measures of a 
piece and finished it up in a beautiful man- 
ner as she had done in harmony class many 
times. Truly, harmony is a pair of glasses 
whereby one can see music in a new light. 


Mapwhink CorrmMan (Age 12), 
' Penna. 
Dosk Jentor Hrvupp: — : 
IT am an enthusiastic Canadian reader of 


your splendid magazine. I would like to tell 
you how I beeame seriously interested in 
music. A few years ago I had typhoid fever 
and I missed so much school that I had to 
drop out for the rest of the term. So I worked 
hard on music and passed my intermediate 
piano examination. I am working now for 
my A. I C. M, examination, which L believe 
is purely a @gtigdiah affair. It Is sortetinegs 
called thé tedéier’s course. I sincerely hope 
that I will pass it. 
3 From your friend, 
EprrH ARMSTRONG, 
Morrisburg, Ontario, Canada. 


into chords and. 


Honorable Mention for Essays in October 

Alice M. Roggenmosser, Helen Dummet, 
Joyce, I. Lennon, Gwendolyn Stuart, Thelma 
Ituston, Olive Lewis, Alma R. Gargass, Doris 
M, Evens, Edith Griff. Norma Cross, Hdythe 
Ranuey, Margaret Hallowell, Naney Cook, 
Dvelyn Cook, Meredith Johnston, Ruth Ram- 
sey, Dorothy Grillen. 


Puzzle Corner 
Answer to October Puzzle 


The puzzle contest which appeared in Ov 


tober was to invent a puzzle instead of work- 
ing one out, and a great many good ones 
were received, but nothing really original. 
They were all built on forms that have been 
used before in the JuNiork Hrupp, excepting 
the cross-word puzzle. A good cross-word 
puzzle was sent by William Potter, but it 
ean not be used for a Junior Ervpe puzzle 
because it was too hard. It made use of 
French, German and. Latin words, and all 
Junior readers might not know these words, 
but besides getting the prize he deserves a 
special commendation for neatness and care- 
ful work. 

_Prize winners were: 

William Potter (Age 15), Massachusetts. 

(Cross-word puzzle.) 

Louis Laughlin (Age 12), Washington. 
(Word-square of composers.) 

Margaret Stewart (Age 12), 
(Rearranging letters.) 


New York. 


Honorable Mention for October Puzzles 


Lou Ernestine Buck, Maxine Crowley, Lo- 
retta Huck, Lithera Dorvin, Margaret Huck, 
Elinore Schweer, Grace Dickson, Norma 
Cross, Catherine Bernish, Josephine Bacon, 
Olive Lewis, Dorothy Newell, Aileen Striegel, 
Blizabeth Willis, Ruby Alema, Delia Smith 


Muriel Williams, Grace Allendorf, Alice 
Thompson, 

Letter Box List 
Helen Boyd, Margaret Lindsay, Gladys 


Goldsmith, Marie Bayer, Henrietta M. Cur- 
ley, Gladys McDonald, Wanda Brown, Evelyn 
Watkins, Phyllis Graves, Mildred Knapp, 
Irene Lewis, Mirian Taney, Phyllis Gordon, 
Peggy Stuart, Margaret A. Holmes, Hazel H. 
Cottles, Grace Garner, Helen Miller, Mary 
Thiegs, Mary Bailey, Leola Splavin, Marie 
Bayer, Hileen M. Shimp, Blaine Fleming, 
Marie Kelley, Eva Marion Sherk, Jean Peters, 
Cleo Belle Haverton, Edna Kraft, Regina 
Schaffer, Edna Shinninger, Helen Genevieve 
Raynolds, Iris Bellamy, Inez Gunderson, Jes- 
sie McCoy, Jessie Ruhl, Herbert Schuller, 
Clack Galloway, Beulah Govem, Garol Ballen- 
ger, Hleanor S. Eichhorn, Gladys Stuart, 
Nancy - Whitney, Madeline Coffman, Gwen- 
dolyn Smith. 


Dnar Junior Drupp: 

_L received TH Erupp last Christmas as a 
gift and have enjoyed it very much. I always 
turn to the Junior Brune first. I have taken 
piano lessons from a very fine teacher for 
four years, have given two recitais of my) 
own, and really enjoy them. I have heard 
many fine artists play. 

From your friend, 
IRANCES ESTHHR SMITH (Age 11), 
New York. 


Dear Junior Hrupp: 

I have read with interest many letters in 
your department from foreign as well as 
American correspondents, I have taken Tun 
Htupn for over three years and find it very 
helpful to me, especially in playing for church 
services. I think I cannot place too much 
emphasis on the word “practice.’” If children 
could only foresee the future benefits of their 
early practice! I used to hate to stay in- 
doors to practice, but how glad I was later 
to bring home my first check, and then one 
every month for playing in church. 

Many thanks for printing the addresses of 
foreign correspondents. I have written to one 
girl for over three years through seeing her 
letter in the Letter Box. , 

From your friend, 
Doris Swiru, 
Wlorida. 


Duar JUNIOR Ervupp: 

I have been taking THw Hrupn for several 
years and like it very much. One day one of 
my friends came over to my house and heard 
me playing out of Tue Ervups, and asked the 
name of the magazine and where she could 
get it, and now she takes it regularly, I am 
twelve years old and I have been taking piano 
lessons for over three years. We have a fine 
orchestra in school and I am the pianist in 
it, and we have some beautiful pieces to play. 

From your friend, 
ErHet. MAp Feiuows (Age 12), 
New Jersey. 
Dear JUNIOR Etupe: 

I have been reading some of the letters in 
THe Ervupp and liked them so well that I 
decided to write one too. I take Tun Erupsr 
and like it very much. It has so much good 
reading and musie for young musicians. I 
am in the eighth grade in school and the 
fourth grade im music. TI would like to hear 
trom arty of the children fu the. Juxor 
ates, especiauy those from _forgism gtr - 
tries. Mafy, maiiy wishes for the JuNior 
Hrvupp. 

Your friend, 
FLorency Bouxnienr (Age 14), 
South Carolina, 


A NEEDED WORK IN A 


NEGLECTED FIELD * 


POLYPHONIC. 
PIANO PLAYI 


PART PLAYING—COUNTERPO 


BY ae ; 
THEODORE PRESSER | 


VERY pupil should be giyen se 

instruction in polyphonic playi 
Students confined to exercises tej 
ing to develop only mechanieped 
terity are apt to acquire inyo® #: 
ily defects that leave no charm} 
their playing. These defects nj 
be remedied by timely and frequ] 
use of studies that are polyphal 
in character. In this import} 
branch of piano playing the p 
receives a training differing f 
the usual technical routine an 
prepared for the study of the wo 
of Bach and Handel and the elf 
ical composers, Polyphonic 
many parts; that is, there ar 
eral parts or yoiees produced 4 
ultaneously ; in other words, ca 
terpoint. 

This volume can be introduced eal 
in the career of the piano stude 
between the second and third 9, 
is not too early. The material 
is especially ‘pleasing and. al 
it has been selected from mi 
sources, it all has been especi| 
adapted and arranged for this 


What Educators Thr 
the Country Think of this 


“Without exeeption, the seal 
of its kind I have ever seen. Wi 
use it in Heod College Conseryate 
Music. I am glad to join a larg 
mighty host of the profession it 
gratulating you on nt 
merits of this timely work.” ¢ 

Dr. JOHANN M. BLOSE 
Director, Hood Coll 
Conservatory of Mu 


“The very excellent Polyphonic} 
ies that Mr. Presser has writte 
stand in the future as a memor 
Mr. Presser’s Musicianship.” ; 

Kate S. CHITTENDEN. 

Dean, The American Institute 

Applied Musie, New 


Aerae 


“Two of our piano teache 
using this book and it is very | 
factory.” | 
Prank A, Buacs,, 
Dean, Kansas State No 

School of M 


“T am convineed that it will | 
the very greatest aid in piano 
- . »« » This beokiiwaae 
followed, undoubtedly lead a sti 
a place where he ean take up 
Inventions and the larger ) 
works with ease.” 
t Freperic B. Strven 
Director, University of Tit 
School of 
“T was surprised to see how ful 
appreciate the needs of the Stu 
the Teacher in your work onj/| 
phonic Piano Playing.’ Your 7 
is worthy of a place in any Leei 
Musie. . May I thank x 
half of the Students and Tea 
this School for your rich contr 
to our studies?” / et 
Prop. W. A. Smit 
City School of J 
Charleston, We 


“A very useful work, we 
with happy selections. 
students this volume is pri 
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